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VOLUME I. Just Published, 
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| 

OF 


BIBLICAL, HISTORICAL, DOCTRINAL, AND 
PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


BASED ON THE REAL-ENCYKLOPADIE OF HERZOG, PLITT, AND HAUCK. 


EDITED BY 


PHILIP - SCHAFF;/+D2D., LL.D. 


PROFESSOR IN THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK. 





‘Dr. Schaff’s name is a guarantee for valuable and thorough work. His new Encyclo- 
peedia (based on Herzog) will be one of the most useful works of the day. It will prove 
a standard authority on allreligious knowledge, No man in the country is so well fitted 
to perfect such a work as this distinguished and exact scholar,’—Howarp Crosby, D.D., 
LL.D., ex-Chancellor of the University, New York. 


‘This work will prove of great service to many; it supplies a distinct want in our 
theological literature, and it is sure to meet with welcome from readers who wish a 
popular book of reference on points of historical, biographical, and theological interest. 
Many of the articles give facts which may be sought far and wide, and in vain in our 
encyclopedias.’—Scotsman. 





‘Those who possess the latest edition of Herzog will still find this work by no means 
superfluous. . . . Strange to say, the condensing process seems to have improved the 
original articles. . . . We hope that no minister’s library will long remain without a 
copy of this work, Daily Review. 

‘For fulness, comprehensiveness, and accuracy, it will take the first place among 
Biblical Encyclopedias, —Wm. M. Tayxor, D.D. 


‘The articles are compact, careful, and well distributed, and the references to original 
works are judicious and ample. . . , Of immense value to all students in the departments 
of biblical and ecclesiastical learning.’—R, 8, Storrs, D.D. 

‘We have been delighted with its comprehensiveness. We have never failed to find 
what we wanted.’—Hdinburgh Courant. 
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discere. —AUGUSTINUS. 


ldeoque utile est, plures (libros) a pluribus teri diverso stilo, non diversa 
fide, etiam de questionibus eisdem, ut ad plurimos, res ipsa perveniat, ad alios 
sic, ad alios autem sic.—IDEM, y 


[Die wahre Kritik des Dogma ist seine Geschichte.—D. F. Strauss. | 
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NEW YORE, , * . SCRIBNER AND WELFORD 


INTRODUCTION. 


AM not the translator or editor of the present volume, but 
I have compared it here and there with previous transla- 
tions, and can say with confidence, so far as I have been able 
to form a judgment, that the Preface of the Editor, who has 
asked me to take the responsibility of commending it -to the 
English reader, does not overstate its claims. The half- 
metaphysical, half-theological terms in which Dr. Hagenbach’s 
work abounds are rendered with greater precision; the style 
is clearer and more flowing. It seems to me altogether a 
more readable book than any previous translation. 

The importance of such a book in its bearing on the work 
of those who have to enter on the work, not only, or chiefly, of 
preaching the Gospel to the poor, but of dealing with the 
intellectual difficulties which in many cases hinder cultivated 
minds from receiving that Gospel in its fulness, and tracing 
the underlying unity of the faith of Christendom below the 
manifold variations which its history presents, can hardly, I 
imagine, be overrated. 

The first impression made on us by the study of the 
history of dogma in the Christian Church is, it may be freely 
admitted, disheartening and bewildering. We are almost 
tempted, as was the Master of Scoffing, of whom Bacon 
speaks? (Rabelais), to label it, as with a cynical despair, as 
“The Morris Dance of Heretics,” each sect and party having 
« “a diverse posture or cringe;” and to feel that it is true not only 
- of “atheists and profane persons,” but of many earnest seekers 
after truth, that “when they hear of so many discordant and 
.éontrary opinions in religion, it doth avert them from the 
“. Church,”—yes, and. not from the Church only,—“ and maketh 

“them to sit down in the chair of the scorners.” We ask, as: 
1 Essay III. Of Unity in Religion. 
7 
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we read the wild speculations of a Basilides or a Swedenborg, 
perhaps even as we enter into the more systematic teaching 
of an Augustine or an Aquinas,—Who is this that darkeneth 
counsel by words without knowledge? It is well if we do 
not pass on to that other question which came from a jesting 
or a despairing Pilate, What is truth ? 

With that scepticism, which we cannot deny to be, in part 
at least, the result of the study of the history of dogma, there 
comes, however, a gain which almost counterbalances it. We 
learn a larger charity and a wider tolerance. If we do not 
wrap ourselves up in the Lucretian serenity of one who looks 
out on the wanderings of men in the labyrinth of error, on 
their strifes and battles in a land of shadows, on their perilous 
voyages across the stormy sea, driven to and fro by every 
blast of doctrine, with a supercilious satisfaction, we at least 
learn to look with pity rather than with horror. We understand 
each of the contending parties in this or that controversy 
better than they understand each other. We see the shield 
both on its gold and its silver side, and discern, not seldom, 
that men have been disputing about words and names, which 
they left vague and undefined, or which they defined with an 
over-sharp preciseness, while they were in reality of one 
mind and heart in all that is essential. We ask ourselves 
whether, in these larger and wider thoughts, we are not, at 
least, drawing a little nearer to the wisdom of the Divine 
judgment, and the anathemas of passion and of prejudice are 
hushed as in the calm of the eternal Charity. 

And the teaching of the history of the controversies of the 
past is surely not without its bearing upon those of the 
present. We learn the limits of our knowledge, and turn 
back from pushing our inquiries beyond the region of the 
knowable. What Bacon well calls the “vermiculate ques- 
tions” that swarm, the “maggots of corrupted texts,” in the 
hot thoughts and distempered imagination of the solitary 
dreamer, are seen in their right proportions, some of them as 
belonging to the “ infinitely little,” which lies below the care 
of the wise of heart, some to the “infinitely great,’ which he 
cannot hope to fathom so long as he knows only “in part,” 
and sees “through a glass darkly.” We are content to trace 
the course of men’s thoughts in such matters as part of the 
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intellectual history of mankind, to connect them in their 
genesis and development with the movements of religious and 
philosophical thought of which they form a part, with the 
temperament and personal experience of those who have been 
their chief exponents, with the influence of their education, 
and the subtle differences that distinguish one race or nation 
from another. We learn that, in the evolution of the forms 
of faith and speculative thought, there has been something like 
a law of the “ survival of the fittest,” analogous to that which 
students of nature recognize in the evolutions of the forms of 
organized and animated structures, and we see how step by step 
the thoughts of men have widened with the years, and have 
become indefinitely nearer approximations to what it is given 
to man to know of the Being, the attributes, the mind and 
will of the Eternal. One by one the voices that were loud 
and clamorous in the strife of tongues, and made sad the 
hearts of the righteous, whom God had not made sad, have 
ceased to echo in our ears. The Papal theories of Infalli- 
bility and Transubstantiation, of Purgatory and Indulgences, 
are seen to form no parts of the “ faith once delivered to the 
saints,” to have no claims to the character even of develop- 
ments of that faith, but to have sprung from the early admix- 
ture of germs of error, and the half-truths which are the 
most perilous forms of error, with the truth of God, and 
which it is our work to distinguish and reject. The dogmatic 
systems of the Fathers and the Schoolmen, and even of the 
Reformers, are seen to include the traditions of men as well 
as the truths of the divine Word, and we are learning slowly 
but surely to separate the chaff from the wheat. And in 
that separating and sifting process the history of the dogmas, 
their rise, development, and in many cases their decay, is a 
help with which we cannot afford to dispense. In the words 
which have been chosen as a motto for this volume, words 
not. the less true because they come from the lips of one 
whose criticisms ended in negation, Die wahre Kritik des 
Dogma ist seine Geschichte. 

Nor need the student who is earnestly seeking to know 
the truth which shall make him free, fear lest the result of 
the study of that history should only throw him back upon 
an attitude of sceptical indifference. Rather will he recognize, 
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in the very multiplicity and variety of opinions which have 
from time to time crystallised round the nucleus of the words 
and facts in which Christendom recognizes that it has received 
a revelation from God, a proof of the power of those words 
and facts over the thoughts and feelings of mankind. A new 
element was thus introduced into the world’s history mightier 
than any that had gone before or have followed it. There will 
surely follow upon this thought the conviction that the words 
and facts themselves must be a worthier object of study than 
any comments or after-thoughts or inferences from them. 
The study of any one exhaustive system of theology—such, 
for instance, as the Summa Theologica of Aquinas, or the 
Institutes of Calvin—may narrow a man’s thoughts, and lead 
him to substitute the traditions or speculations of men for the 
living oracles of God. The study of many such systems in 
their successive developments will throw him back upon that 
of the divine Word. A revived and purified Exegesis is the 
natural outcome of the history of dogmas. 

The value of Dr. Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines has been 
amply attested by the demand, which from 1841 to the 
present time has been met by five successive editions. In 
English theological literature we have, indeed, scarcely any 
work that can even be compared with it. Dictionaries of 
religions, sects, and doctrines have, indeed, appeared from time 
to time in varying degrees of completeness, in which the 
student might find an account of this or that school of opinions. 
In works like Newman’s Arians, or Oxenham’s Catholic Doc-* 
trine of the Atonement, we have had elaborate monographs on 
single districts of the vast region that lies before us; but a 
survey of the whole country, tracing, as it were, its physical 
geography, and the successive changes by which its features ~ 
have been moulded and fashioned into their present form, we 
may well note as still among the desiderata of our theology. 

The excellence of Dr. Hagenbach’s work may, indeed, in 
some degree be measured by its defects. A single glance will 
show the English student that it.is not a volume in which he 
may look to find light or pleasant reading. It is essentially 
German in its method and its form, in its exhaustive fulness, 
its philosophical terminology, its disregard of the graces of 
composition. The references under every paragraph are almost 
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like the catalogue of a library. The reader has to overcome 
some difficulties before he finds himself at home. And yet 
it is believed that few persons who make the effort will find 
themselves disappointed. Let the student take, for example, 
such a subject as the Doctrine of the Atonement, or the 
Eschatology of the early Church, and compare what he finds 
in Hagenbach with any of the controversial treatises on either 
point with which he has been hitherto familiar, and I cannot 
doubt that the result will be, that he will find in this volume 
far more than all the facts and theories which he finds in 
them, that he will rise from its perusal with a mind more fully 
stored and a clearer judgment, and, it may be hoped, also with 
a larger charity. 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D. 


February 21, 1880, 
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ENGLISH EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


—_—.>_ 


HE object and method of this work are sufficiently 
described in the author’s prefaces; and the reception 
already accorded to it in Germany, in England, and in 
America, has proved its claim to be the most useful of all 
the manuals hitherto published on the History of Christian 
Doctrine. 

The first edition, which appeared in 1841, was translated 
by Mr. C. W. Buch, and was published in the Foreign 
Theological Library in 1846. A second edition and a third 
of this translation were subsequently put forth, with additions 
from the second German edition. An eminent American 
theologian, Dr. H. B. Smith, made additions to Mr. Buch’s 
translation, embodying the whole of the fourth German 
edition, and giving the titles of many works bearing upon 
the subject of Christian Doctrine. Dr. Smith has, in the 
judgment of Dr. Hagenbach, made unnecessary additions to 
the literature. It is perhaps natural that an English editor 
should think more favourably of Dr. Smith’s work, particu- 
larly as his contributions refer, for the most part, to books 
published in England and America; and he has made free use 
of his references. 

Since the publication of Dr. Smith’s translation, the author 
put forth, shortly before his death, a fifth edition, containing 
a considerable number of additions, some of less, some of 
greater importance. 

The book now presented to the public is, therefore, the 
work of many years and of many hands. It may be con- 
fidently asserted that it is much more complete, and very 
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much more accurate, than any edition which has hitherto 
appeared. The translation has been carefully revised; and 
the whole of the last edition is here, for the first time, pre- 
sented in English, The mode of quoting the authorities 
adduced has been made more uniform, and the quota- 
tions are given with much greater accuracy. Besides the 
additions of previous editors, some further contributions have 
been made to the literature, chiefly by indicating newer 
editions of the works referred to, and adding any works of 
importance that have recently appeared. These additions are 
kept within as narrow limits as possible, for the reason given 
in the author’s preface. It will be understood that the parts 
in brackets have been added by the various editors. 

if it shall appear that the work is still incomplete and 
imperfect, the critical reader will yet find that much has been 
done. If the present edition be compared with any previous 
vue, 1c will be seen that there is hardly a page in which 
many corrections, emendations, and additions are not found. 
The editor is confident that those who are the most com- 
petent to criticize, will be the most ready to acknowledge 
what has actually been accomplished. 

The reader should be informed that a new and improved 
edition of Dr. Herzog’s “Real-Encyklopadie” (so often quoted 
in these pages) is now in course of publication. The - 
dictionaries of Christian Biography and Christian Antiquity, 
now being published under the editorship of Dr. W. Smith, 
will be found to be of great value. 
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N consequence of the careful, and, to a certain extent, 
profound treatment which the history of dogma has in . 
later times received, there has arisen a more urgent necessity 
for uniting the abundant results of these searching inquiries, 
as far as possible, into a harmonious whole,—a task which, in 
view of the richness of the available materials, and in com- 
parison with the incompleteness of earlier performances, may 
appear easy, but which, in comparison with the higher require- 
ments of our time, will appear so difficult that he who under- 
takes it may well despair of the possibility of attaining even 
approximately the aim which he has set before himself. 

As far at least as this attempt is concerned, I beg that 
it may be considered and judged only as such. It is the 
‘simple result of many years’ teaching in the department 
of the History of Doctrine, and a further realization of 
the idea which I indicated twelve years ago in the hastily 
sketched tables then published. The leading paragraphs were 
dictated to my hearers; the commentaries have been drawn 
partly from excerpts, partly from reflections and observations 
carried further, and they both need a more exact completion 
in oral lectures. The same motive which led me to pursue 
this method in delivering lectures, now, after many years of 
hesitancy and delay, has decided the publication of this text- 
book. Of the existing manuals, with all their merits, none 
satisfied me in respect of method ; and intercourse with com- 
petent judges has taught me that it has fared with others as 
with myself. 

15 
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To begin with Miinscher: the handbook (and of this only 
can we speak here) has certainly gained in material utility 
by the industrious elaboration of von COdlln and his succes- 
sors, especially by the rich collection of quotations. But 
the conscientiousness with which von Célln retained the plan 
of Miinscher, which is in many ways defective, and from 
which Neudecker for the first time deviated in the treatment 
of the last period, was by no means advantageous to the book. 
The division into three periods is certainly too general, and 
the isolated position which the portion on “the kingdom of 
Jesus and the angels” occupies from the other principal 
divisions of doctrinal theology, has astonished others as well as 
myself, We cannot complain that the customary enumeration 
of loci was departed from (which I have attempted myself, for 
good reasons, in the second period); but that this, which was 
apparently the original plan, is immediately abandoned, and 
is by no means thoroughly carried out. At the beginning we 
seem to enter the grounds of an English park; but scarcely 
have we made a few steps forward when we find ourselves 
again in the wide path of a trim French garden. Moreover, the 
dogmatic point of view which Miinscher assumed in his time 
can no longer be ours, and this not only because of our dis- 
inclination to do homage either to a fashion of philosophy or 
of theology, but because we recognize the duty, in representing 
historical facts, of considering the needs of the present and 
the signs of the times. 

In this respect the handbook of Bawmgarten-Crusius has 
unmistakeable advantages over that of Miinscher. But that 
which ‘makes his work inferior to Miinscher’s in practical 
utility, especially for students, is its want of elasticity, 
which the author himself acknowledges (page vi. of the 
Introduction). Besides, the division into the general and 
particular history of dogma is an inconvenient one, as it 
renders the reference of the whole to the particular difficult, 
a defect from which <August’s handbook suffers, which 
besides, with all its earlier merits, may he considered almost 
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too slight for the present requirements of science. The 
same may be asserted still more unhesitatingly of Bertholdt 
and Rupertt. Lenz has pursued amore practical aim. Among 
the most recent Protestant works, I became acquainted with 
that of Hngelhardt shortly before the conclusion of my sketch 
in manuscript; and, on the other hand, with that of Meier 
during the printing. While, however, we acknowledge the 
learning displayed in Zngelhardi’s history of dogma, and 
nothing else was to be expected from so thorough a student, 
the work could little satisfy the demands of those who wish 
to have a leading thread through the labyrinth of opinions, 
by means of which they may guide themselves in the con- 
fusion. I at least must confess that I have not gained a clear 
view of the author’s plan. What special path does he find 
for himself through the widely extended history of heresies to 
the history of dogma ? 

On the other hand, I have been much interested in 
Meier's idea of combining together the general and par- 
ticular history of dogma in such a manner that the special 
history of a dogma appears, when it brings a new movement 
into the whole, so that the earlier history of the develop- 
ment of any particular doctrine, hitherto concealed from the 
reader, is recovered in the later periods of its particular 
erowth. This is indisputably advantageous to its artistic 
treatment. Stiffness and dulness are avoided, the survey of 
the whole is rendered easy, and only the consideration that 
the strict synchronistical treatment would be more suitable 
for the systematic, progressive, and methodic instruction that 
enters thoroughly into details, and which beginners in know- 
ledge require before everything, has made me overcome my 
regret at not having attempted a similar method from my own 
point of view. 

How far I have succeeded in bringing that which I failed 
to find in the earlier productions known to me, in any way 
nearer to the ideal which arose before me, and in what 
relation this handbook of mine will stand to the one which 
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has just appeared, it does not become me to judge. But I 
may certainly acknowledge, that I shall rejoice if my en- 
deavours find some recognition along with those of the others. 
Every man has received Js own gift; and even in the 
department of science and the Church all are not intended 
for one and the same service. If it is permitted to others, 
through greater richness of knowledge, through keener 
criticism, and through deeper views into the essence and 
connection of divine things, to instruct the wise and learned, 
and out of their own special resources to erect a royal build- 
ing which overtops whole races, yet I am willing to render 
some assistance in the degree appointed to me, without sinking 
thereby to a thoughtless carrier. Some one said to me once 
of my Encyclopedia (whether rightly, I leave to be decided), 
that it was a genuine student’s book. If this can be said 
with any propriety of this history of dogmas, I shall be per- 
fectly contented. Convivis, non coguis, should be the motto 
of every academic teacher, It is at least mine. 

Most of the substance of this manual belongs to the investi- 
gations of others, whose footsteps I have conscientiously 
followed as far as possible to the original sources; yet I hope 
that here and there, where they might be least expected, the 
traces of my own inquiry and independent combination will 
be met with. In the quotation of authorities I have en« 
deavoured to keep the mean between a superfluity confusing 
to the eye, and an excessive scantiness, I have purposely 
also, in order to avoid printing what has been already printed, 
often referred to Miinscher, von Colin ; and, on the other hand, 
have introduced a considerable number of passages which are 
not to be found there. Naturally I could nct quite avoid 
coinciding with him and others (eg. Gieseler) in some, espe- 
cially the principal passages. At times it has also seemed to 
me more serviceable to give a summary of the meaning 
instead of the words of the author, and now and then instead 
of the original passage to give sometimes a more free, some- 
times a more literal translation, as the connection required, 
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I have also, as far as possible, referred to the best monographs 
or to books of extracts. In the literature of the subject there 
are certainly some gaps left; but I confess that I set no 
particular value on the mere quotation of the titles of books 
which it is often necessary to copy from others. In this 
respect there is abundance of cheap and useless work in our 
German literature. The signs* (for particularly good books 
and editions) t (for Catholic authors) are well known. 

As to the theological point of view which I have taken, I 
consider it the less necessary to explain myself at large, as it 
will be shown by the work itself; and this ought to be the 
cease in a historical work, where the subjectivity of the historian 
should not make itself prominent at the expense of truth and 
justice, nor entirely deny itself at the expense of freedom and 
‘vivacity. The time is past when (to speak with Mosheim) in 
the Church teachers one saw “ only dark and walled-up heads,” 
and in the history of dogma “only a lumber-room of human 
follies and foolish opinions,” as Rosenkranz expresses it. But 
we are almost in danger of falling into the opposite extreme 
(as de Wette laments in the preface to the third edition of his 
Dogmatic); while some would like to adorn afresh, and set 
up as venerable, that which properly belongs to the lumber- 
room ; and others, by arbitrary interpretations and inventions, 
seek to make clear for our time that which certainly belongs 
as well to the darker ages as to the darker provinces of thought 
and feeling. 

It is exceedingly difficult for any one, especially in our 
time, to preserve the exact mean here. The individual stands 
more or less under the influence of his time. It is indeed 
truly said that the history of the world is the judgment of 
the world. But what mortal ventures to accomplish it? To 
the judgment of the world belongs also, on the ground of 
history, the resurrection of the dead; and with this also it 
has its own difficulties. While some (to continue the idea of 
the history of dogma) would, like the Gnostics, conjure up the 
spirits and let them swim in the ideal pleroma, in which every- 
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thing finds a place which can assume a decorous spiritual 
form; others would, with St. Jerome, awake, if possible, the 
nails and hair, the skin and bone of the old Church theology 
from the dead, and carry it all into the heaven which they 
grant and promise as sufficient only for themselves and their 
followers. 

But we hope with St. Paul that God in His wisdom will 
transfigure the mortal into the immortal, and will give to the 
thinking spirit the body which belongs to it. May He give 
a joyful resurrection to our theology, and send to it the Spirit 
which guides into all truth. 

Written between Easter and Whitsuntide, 1840. 


THE AUTHOR, 
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FTER nearly ten years this handbook, which I sent out 

for the first time in the year 1840 into the learned, or 

rather into the studious world, now appears, in a fifth edition, 

before the tribunal of the public. I hope that the correcting 

hand will not be missed, even if criticism still finds room 

enough for corrections, completions, and improvements, both 

in form and in contents. For these I shall always be 
grateful. 

Besides the numerous monographs, of which unfortunately 
some were known to me too late, and others not at all, I 
have made use, as far as they extend, of the “ Lectures on 
the History of Christian Doctrine,” by F. Ch. Baur, which 
have appeared since. I must be pleased with the judgment 
which is there passed on my handbook (p. 130), inasmuch. 
as in the introduction to the first edition I described my 
position as being principally one of reference, as collecting 
together the results of science, and disavowed the glory of 
an original inquirer who goes forth to new discoveries. 
Whether, however, I have, by allowing others to speak 
instead of myself, in the explanatory comments on the 
paragraphs, when their words appeared accurative and 
expressive, sunk my work to a “mere collection of mate- 
rials,” on this point others may decide. But as regards the 
utility of the book, at least for the purpose which it was 
intended to subserve, the result has already decided. At 
least I can console myself for the reproach that in my work 
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the “independent productive spirit is wanting ;” for I am still 
of the opinion, that the historian has not independently to 
produce,—that is to say, to make histories——but simply and 
objectively to furnish as clear and faithful a report as possible _ 
of the products of each period, and also to point out its inner 
connection, but not a priori to construct it. 

I observe also that the latest English translation of my 
handbook (Text-book of the History of Doctrines, by Henry 
Smith, Professor in New York, 1861) has received many 
valuable additions from the hand of the translator, but espe- 
cially in relation to the literature. Yet I have made use of 
these but sparingly, because, on the principle of swum cwique 
I did not wish to enrich myself from other men’s property. 
At the proper places, I have indicated the rich English litera- 
ture, which will, however, be little accessible to my German 
readers. I would much rather have lightened the ballast of 
title-pages than increased it unnecessarily. 

In conclusion, may this handbook remain a guide to studious 
youth through the province of scientific doctrinal history, 
which is now ever more industriously and carefully cultivated. 
The more thoroughly and universally this is prosecuted, the 
less will the cry of “No more dogma,” which is now heard 
from certain sides, find its justification; but rather a new 
incitement and stimulus will be given to a study of Christian 
doctrine, corresponding to the requirements of science. 


THE AUTHOR, 


BasEL, November 1866, 
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INTRODUCTION, 





Comp. Hagenbach, Encyklopidie, 7te Aufl. s, 253 ff. Th. Kliefoth, Linleitung 
in die Dogmengeschichte, Parchim 1839. F. Dértenbach, Die Methode 
der Dogmengesch. in the Studien und Kritiken, 1842. Kling, in Herzog’s 
Encyklopiidie, under Dogmengeschichte. Baur, Vorlesungen iiber die 
Dogmeng. 1865. [Baur, Lehrbuch der christ. Dogmeng. 1867. Nitzsch, 
Grundriss der chr. Dogmeng. Einleit. 1870. Shedd, Hist. of Christ. 
Doctrine, Introd. 1872. Baur’s works distinguished thus in reff. Vorles. 
has vol. in Rom. numerals, Lehr. has only the page. ] 


$1. 
Definition. 


_ TuE History of Doctrines is that branch of theological science 
which exhibits the gradual development and definite shaping 
of the substance of the Christian faith into doctrinal state- 
ments’ (definitions, dogmas) (1). It also sets forth the 
different forms which this system of doctrines has assumed 
in the course of history; the changes it has undergone as 
influenced by the culture of different periods; and it likewise 
illustrates the religious significance which it has always main- 
tained, as the imperishable kernel in the midst of all these 
transformations (2). 


(1) On the meaning of the word doyya (statutum, decretum, 
preceptum, placitum), see Suicer, Thesaurus, sub voce. AMun- 
scher, Lehrbuch der christlichen Dogmengeschichte, edit. by 
von Oblln,s. 1. Baumgarten-Crusius, Lehrbuch der christlichen 
Dogmengesch. s. 1. Augusti, Dogmengeschichte, § 1. Klee, 

1 [ Lehrgehalt = didactic contents, into Lehrbegrif’ = doctrinal notions or 


system. ] 
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Dogmengeschichte, Prolegomena. Nétesch, System der christ- 
lichen Lehre, 6th ed. s. 52, 7th ed. s. 254 ff. Hagenbach, 
Encykl., 4th ed. s. 240 ff. J. P. Lange, Dogmatik, s. 2. 
Gieseler and Neander, Dogmengesch. s. 1 ff. The word ddypa 
signifies, in the first place: decree, edict, statute. Comp. (Sept. 
vers.) Dan. ii, 13, vi. 8; Esth. iii 9; 2 Mace. x. 2; and in 
the New Testament, Luke ii, 1; Acts xvii. 7 (where it has 
a political sense only); Acts xvi. 4 (used in a theological sense, © 
denoting the apostolical rule for the Gentile Christians) ; Eph. 
ii, 15; Col. ii. 14 (in these passages it has a theological sense, 
not referring to Christian belief and Christian doctrine, but to 
the Old Testament Jewish ordinances; comp. Winer, Gram- 
matik des Neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms, 5th ed. s. 250, 
6th ed. s, 196 [7th ed. translated by Moulton, 1877, p. 275], 
and Meander, 1.c.). Its use in the sense of substance of the 
Christian faith cannot be established with certainty from any 
passage in the N. 1T.; the words employed to express this 
idea are: evayyéduov, Knpvyua, Noyos Tod Oeod, etc. In the 
writings of the Stoics, doyua (decretum, placitum) signifies: 
theoretical principle. Marcus Aurelius eis éavt. 2,3: Tadta 
cor apKéTo, debt Soyyata éotw. Cie. Quaest. Acad. iv. 9: 
Sapientia neque de se ipsa dubitare debet, neque de suis 
decretis que philosophi vocant ddyuata. Seneca, Ep. 95, 
distinguishes decrees (Séyuara) from precepts. The former 
alone are regarded by him as the root and first cause 
(decretum) of philosophy. Decreta sunt que muniant, que 
securitatem nostram tranquillitatemque tueantur, que totam 
vitam totamque rerum naturam contineant. With this signi- 
fication is connected the usage of the teachers of the Church, 
who first in the sphere of Christianity employed the word 
ddypa (also with the predicate 7d Oefov) to designate the whole 
substance of doctrine. Compare the passages from Jynatius 
(Ep. ad Magn. c, 13), Clement of Alex. (Paed. I, 1, Strom. 
villi. p. 924, ed. of Potter), Origen, Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
etc., in Suicer, Thesaurus, sub voce. These teachers also 
sometimes called the opinions of heretics doypata, with the 
epithet «wvoapd, or others of similar import, but more frequently 
S0€a1, vonwata ; comp. Klee, lc. Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat. 4, 2) 
already makes a distinction between the dogmatic and the 
moral, and understands by Soyua that which relates to faith 
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(conception); by mpafcs, that which refers to moral action: 
‘O tis OcoceBelas tpomos éx S00 To’Tay auvéctnxe Soypatov 
evocBav kal mpdfewv ayaav. The former are the source of 
the latter. In a similar way Seneca describes the dogmas as 
the elements of which the body of wisdom is composed, as the 
heart of life (see above). Thus Socrates (Hist. Eccl. ii, 44) 
says of Bishop Meletius of Antioch: ITep Soyparos diaré- 
yer bau drreperiero, pevnv dé thy HOw SidacKadiay Tois 
axpoatais mpoonxew.  (Scribendum videtur mpoceiyev vel 
mpoonyev, Vales.) So, too, Gregory y of Nyssa says of Christ 
and His mode of teaching, Ep. 6: Asarpdv yap eis Sv0 THY 
TOV XpLaTLAVeV ToNTElay, ae Te TO HOLKOY pépos Kal eis THY 
Soypatev axpiBevav, According to Chrysostom, too (Hom. 27 
in Joh. iii), Christianity requires along with the dp0drTns 
Soywatav a ToALTElavy vyiaivoveay. A peculiar definition of 
ddypa is given by Basil, De Spiritu 8. c. 27: ” Ado yap Sdoypa 
Kal aXAO KYpYypa’ TO meV yap ciwTaTaL, Ta Se KNpPUYypaTa 
Snwooveverar (esoteric and exoteric doctrine). According to 
Eusebius (Adv. Marc. i. 4), Marcellus had already used the 
word Sdypa in the sense of a human, subjective opinion: Td 
rod Soypatos dvopa avOpwrivys éxetar Bours Te Kal yvopns. 
Only in modern times (Witesch says, since Déderlein) did the 
usage become general, in accordance with which doyua does 
not designate ipsa doctrina, so much as sententia alicujus 
doctoris, that is, doctrinal opinion instead of doctrinal con- 
ception. With this explanation of the word is intimately 
connected the definition of the idea of the science of the 
History of Doctrines, as well as its value and mode of treat- 
ment. (Comp. § 10, and Gieseler’s Dogmengeschichte, s. 2.) 
[Gieseler here says, that dogma designates a doctrine, which, 
as essential to a true faith, claims acceptance among all 
Christians. The dogmas of any Church express its views of 
what is essential in the Christian system, in distinction from 
subjective opinions. } 

(2) In respect to this, there is need to beware of two wrong 
paths. The one is that of those who descry a perversion or 
change of doctrine, in every other manner of apprehending 
doctrine, in every change of expression and statement, on the 
false assumption that none but biblical terminology should be 
introduced into doctrinal theology (Dogmatik), which would 
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make the whole History of Doctrines only a history of 
deterioration and corruption. The other extreme is that of 
those who assume that there has been only a constant sound 
development of truth within the Church, and who will not 
concede that, together with sound development, diseased con- 
ditions have also been generated. Genuine science has respect 
to both; it finds progress, checks, and retrogression, legitimate 
developments and those which are illegitimate. (Thus, @., 
it would be incorrect to reject the doctrines of the Trinity, of 
Original Sin, of the Sacraments, etc, because these exact 
expressions do not occur in the Bible; although we may 
lawfully inquire whether foreign ideas may not have crept in 
with such definite formulas; for with the development of a 
doctrine also grows the danger of contracting or of exaggerat- 
ing it.) We must, then, distinguish between the formation, 
the deformation, and the reformation of dogma; and this last, 
again, is different from mere restoration and repristination. 

It is here that the point of view of the Catholic and of the 
Protestant in relation to the History of Doctrines differs. 
According to the former, dogma has been developed under 
the constant guidance of the Divine Spirit, and whatever is _ 
unsound has been rejected under the form of heresy ; so that 
we cannot really speak of a proper development of doctrine 
(compare the remarkable concession of Hermes of Bonn, as 
cited in Weander’s Dogmengeschichte, s. 28) [viz. that it is 
contrary to the principles of the Catholic Church to treat the 
history of doctrines as a special branch, since this presupposes 
the changes made by a developing process; and, consequently, 
Hermes had doubts as to reading lectures on the subject]. 
Protestantism, on the other hand, perpetually applies the 
standard of the Scriptures to the developed dogma, and allows 
it to be a doctrine of the Church only so far as it reproduces 
the contents of Scripture. But it is a misunderstanding of 
the Protestant principle which would lead one to reject every- 
thing which is not verbally and literally contained in the 
Scriptures. From this standpoint, which finds the whole of 
dogmatic theology already complete in the Bible, the possi- 
bility of a History of Doctrines must be denied, or it must be 
made to be only a history of errors, 
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§ 2, 


The Relation of the History of Doctrines to Church History and : 
Dogmatie Theology. 


The History of Doctrines is a part of Church History, but 
separated from it on account of its wide ramifications, and 
treated as an independent science (1). It forms the transition 
from Church History to ecclesiastical and dogmatic theology (2). 


(1) Comp. § 16, and Hagenbach, Encyklop. s. 253 ff. Church 
History also treats of the History of Doctrine; but, in relation to 
the whole ecclesiastical life, it appears only as the muscles of 
the living body stand forth to the eye, while the knife of the 
anatomist lays them bare in the corpse, and proceeds to separate 
them for scientific uses. “ The difference between the History of 
Doctrines as a separate branch of theological science, and as a part 
of eeclesiastical history, is merely formal. For, apart from the 
difference of eatent, which depends on external considerations, the 
subject of investigation is the same in both cases,—different poles 
of the same axis, The History of Doctrines treats of the dogma 
as it developes itself in the form of definate conceptions ; ecclesi- 
astical history views the dogma in its relation to external events.” 
Hase, Church History, pref. Comp. also Neander, Dogmengesch. 
s. 6: “Church History judges phenomena by their extensive, the 
History of Doctrines by their intensive importance. Hvents are 
incorporated into Church History only as they have a diffused 
influence, while the History of Doctrines goes back to the germs 
of the antagonisms.” Bawr (s, 2) distinguishes the History of 
Doctrines and Church History in this manner, that, “ whilst 
the latter concerns itself with the eaternal side of Christian life, 
the former has reference to the internal.” But. the inner life of 
the Church, which has many other factors, is not expressed in 
dogma. Baur, too, certainly regards Church History chiefly 
from the standpoint of dogma, and shows less interest for its 
inner life, which is not formulated in dogma. Jbrard has 
declared himself as opposed to a History of Doctrines which is 
separated from Church History (Pref. to his History of the 
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Church and its Doctrines, 1865, s. viii), But there is a dis- 
tinct difference between the inner development of dogma in 
the laboratory of thought and the visible conflict of differing 
doctrinal tendencies which appears in history. The History 
of Doctrines gives up to Church History the external course 
of doctrinal controversies, and takes for granted that this is 
already known." 

(2) Many regard the History of Doctrines as an appendiz 
to dogmatic theology, rather than an introduction to it; but 
this arises from incorrect assumptions respecting the nature of 
dogmatic theology, and from a misapprehension of its historical 
character (one-sided conception of dogmatic theology, either 
from the biblical or from the speculative point of view). The 
History of Doctrines is the bridge from the sphere of historical 
theology to that of didactic (systematic) theology. Ecclesi- 
astical history is presupposed; dogmatic theology, both of the 
present and the future, is the aim and end of its researches. 
Comp. Neander, 1c. 9: “ The History of Doctrines mediates 
between pure apostolical Christianity and the Church of the 
present, by exhibiting the development of Christian doctrine.” 
[Baur remarks, lc. s. 2, 3: “ The object (of the History of 
Doctrines and doctrinal theology) is the same, but the form in 
which i appears is different. Doctrinal theology is the stream 
of the History of Doctrines come to rest. What, in the history, 
is in a continual state of change, doctrinal theology handles at 


some particular moment as stationary.” | s 


§ 3. 


Relation to Biblical Theology. 


The History of Doctrines presupposes Biblical Theology 
(the doctrines of the New Testament in particular) as its 


basis; just as the general history of the Church presupposes 
the life of Jesus and the apostolic age. 


Those writers who reduce dogmatic theology to biblical 


1 Not so Baur in his lectures on the History of Doctrines, in which he intro- 
duces a good deal of Church History. 
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theology, and ignore ecclesiastical theology,-are consistent in 
regarding the History of Doctrines as a mere appendix to 
biblical theology. But in our view, biblical theology is to be 
considered as only the fowndation of the edifice; the History 
of Doctrines the history of its further construction ; and dog- 
matic theology (as a science) is still engaged in its completion. 
It is no more the object of the History of Doctrines to expound 
the doctrines of the Bible, than of ecclesiastical history to give 
a complete account of the life of Christ and the apostles. But 
as the history of primitive Christianity is the only solid 
foundation and starting-point of Church history, so the History 
‘of Doctrines must rest upon biblical theology, beginning with 
that of the New Testament, and going back to that of the Old 
Testament. It is, of course, understood that the relation in 
which biblical theology stands to biblical exegesis and criticism, 
also apples as a standard to the History of Doctrines. 


§ 4, 
Relation to Symbolism. 


The History of Doctrines comprises the Symbols (1) of the 
Church, since it must have respect not only to the formation 
and contents of public confessions of faith (2), but also to the 
distinguishing doctrines set forth in them (3). Symbolism 
may, however, be separated from the History of Doctrines, and 
treated as comparative dogmatic theology. It stands in the 
same relation to the History of Doctrines as the Church 
statistics of any particular period stand to the continuous 
history of the Church. 


(1) On the ecclesiastical usage of the terms cvpPorov 
(cupBarrew, cvpBddreoAar), comp. Suicer, Thesaurus, s.v. 
p. 1084. Oreuzer, Symbolik, § 16. Marheineke, christliche 
Symbolik, Bd. i. near the beginning. Meander, Kirch. Gesch, 
i. 2, s. 536. [Pelt, Theol. Encyclop. s. 456.  Maainus 
Tawrinensis (about the year 460) says in Hom, in Symb. 
p. 329: Symbolum tessera est et signaculum, quo inter 
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fideles perfidosque secernitur.] By ecclesiastical symbols (in 
the doctrinal sense of the word, but not its liturgical or artistic 
sense) are meant the public confessions of faith, by which 
those belonging to the same ecclesiastical communion recognize 
each other, as soldiers by the watchword (tessera militaris). 
Otherwise Rujfinus, expos. symb.: Symbolon greece collatio dici 
potest hoc est, quod plures in unum conferunt. 

(2) The older symbols of the Church (eg. the so-called 
Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds) were the 
shibboleth (Judg. xii. 6) of the Catholics, as opposed to heretics. 
It is evident that these symbols are deserving of special 
consideration in the history of doctrines. The ecclesiastical 
confessions are related to the private opinions of individual 
ecclesiastical teachers, as the mountain-range to the hills and | 
valleys of a country. They are, as it were, the watch-towers 
from which the entire field may be surveyed, the principal 
stations in the study of the History of Doctrines, and cannot 
therefore be arbitrarily separated from it, and consigned to an 
isolated department. Just as little should the study of the 
History of Doctrines be restricted to that of symbolism. See 
Dorner, Entwicklungsgeschichte der Lehre von der Person 
Christi, I. i. s, 32 ff [Eng. tr. p. 48]. J. P. Lange, Dogmatik, 
is. 32 ff: “The ecclesiastical dogma has its place between 
Church doctrine and the Church symbols; it is their living 
centre, mediating between them: and hence it can be considered 
as the Church doctrine in a narrower, or as the Church symbol 
in a wider sense.” x 

(3) Since the Reformation, the Symbols are to Protestants, 
not only, as they were to the Catholic Church in ancient times, 
a barrier erected against heretics,—althongh Protestantism 
has also united with the old Church in keeping up this barrier ; 
but Protestants were also forced to give prominence in special 
confessions to the characteristic peculiarities of their doctrine 
in opposition to the old Church. These confessions of faith, 
moreover, had regard to the differences which arose out of 
controversies within the pale of the Protestant Church itself 
(between Lutherans and Reformed), and to other opinions at 
variance with those held by the orthodox party (Anabaptists, 
Unitarians, and others), And so, too, the Catholics exhibited 
the doctrine cf their Church in a special confession of faith, 
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All this led to the formation of a separate branch of theo- 
logical science, which was first known under the name of 
Theologia Elenctica or Polemics, and in later times has taken 
_ the more peaceful appellation of Symbolism, which last name 
has not so much reference to the progress of the struggle itself, 
as to the historical knowledge of the points at issue, and the 
nature of that struggle. When the History of Doctrines comes 
to the time of the Reformation, it becomes of itself what has 
been meant by the word symbolism; ie. the stream of history 
spreads of itself into a sea, the quiet contemplation of the 
developing process passes over into a complicated series of 
events, until these lead into a new course of development ; 
and thus the older History of Doctrines is adjusted in relation 
to the modern. SBawmgarten-Crusius has also indicated the 
necessity of uniting Symbolism and the History of Doctrines, 
Dogmengesch. i. s. 14 f. Comp. Meander, Dogmengesch. s. 7: 
[Symbolism sprung from a dogmatic, and the History of 
Doctrines from a historical interest: the latter has to do with 
the historical process leading to the results, which Symbolism 
compares, etc. ] 


§ 5. 
Relation to Patristics. 


As the History of Doctrines has to do with the history of the 
doctrinal system, as being the common property of the Church, 
it can consider the private views of individual Church teachers 
only so far as these have had, or at least have endeavoured to 
have, a real influence on the formation of the Church doctrine. 
More precise investigations as to the opinions of any one 
person in connection with his individual characteristics, and 
the influence of the former upon the latter, must be left to 
Patristics (Patrology). 


1 Sack, however, has recently published a work on Polemics (Christliche 
Polemik, Hamburg, 2d ed. 1841) as a distinct science, falling within the historical 
sphere of Symbolism, Comp. Hagenbach, Encykl. s. 298 ff. ; and Hase, Hand: 
buch der protestantischen Polemik, Halle, 3d ed. 1871. 
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On the meaning of the indefinite term Patristics as a science, 
comp. Hagenbach, Encyklopadie, s. 262 ff.1 Even if we enlarge 
its sphere, so as to make it embrace not only the Church 
teachers of the first six centuries, but all who have worked 
upon the Church, either in a creative or reforming spirit,— 
since Church Fathers must continue as long as the Church 
(Mohler, Patrologie, s. 20),—it is evident that a large propor- 
tion of patristic material must be incorporated into the History 
of Doctrines; the very study of the original documents leads to 
this. But we would not maintain, with Baumgarten-Crusius 
(Dogmengeschichte, s. 12), that the History of Doctrines 
already comprises the essential part of Patristics; for the 
individual characteristics, which are the essential part of the 
latter, can have only a secondary place in the former. Thus 
the object of the latter is to know Augustinianism, that of 
Patristics to know Augustine. How the system is related to 
the person? is a biographical (patrological) question: what is 
its relation to the doctrine of the Church? is the question in 
the History of Doctrines. The opinions, too, of individual 
theologians are of importance in the History of Doctrines, 
only so far as they have had an appreciable influence upon 
the formation of the doctrinal system, or have in some way 
' acted upon it. Comp. Gieseler, Dogmengesch. s. 11, and Fr. 
Nitesch, Geschichtliches und Mythologisches zur Patristik 
(Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theologie, 1865). On the literature of 
this subject, see § 14. 


§ 6, 


Relation to the History of Heresies and the general History 
of Religion. 


Since ecclesiastical dogma has, for the inost part, been 
developed in the conflict with heretical tendencies, it is 


* The distinction made by some writers, especially Roman Catholies, between 
Patristics and Patrology (e.g. Méhier, Patrologie, s. 14), appears to be rather 
arbitrary. [Protestants usually end the series of the Fathers of the Church with 
the sixth century, Roman Catholics extend it to the thirteenth. The latter 
distinguish between fathers, doctors, and authors. The scholastic divines are 
Doctores, | ; 
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evident that the History of Doctrines must also include the 
History of Heresies, giving prominence to those points which 
have had an essential influence in completing or adjusting 
the formation of doctrine; or, to such as have set the doctrine 
itself in a clearer light by their very antagonism (1). To 
learn the inner formation and ramifications of heretical 
systems themselves, appeals to a different interest, which is 
met either in the so-called History of Heresies (2) or in the 
general History of Religion. Still less is it the object of the 
History of Doctrines to discuss the relation between Christianity 
and other forms of religion. On the contrary, it presupposes 
the comparative history of religion in the same manner as 
dogmatic theology presupposes apologetic theology (3). 


(1) From the ecclesiastical point of view, the History of 
Heresies may be compared to Pathology, the History of 
Doctrines to Physiology. It is not meant by this that in 
heresy only disease is to be found, and that full health can be 
found only in that which has been established as ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy. For it has been justly observed, that diseases are 
frequently natural transitions from a lower to a higher stage 
of life, and that a state of relative health is not unfrequently 
a product of antecedent disease. Thus the obstinacy of a 
one-sided error has often had the effect of giving life, and 
even a more correct form of statement, to the doctrine of the 
Church. Comp. Schenkel, das Wesen des Protestantismus 
(Schaffh. 1845), 1.8.13. Baur, die christliche Lehre von der 
Dreieinigkeit, 1.8.112. Meander, Dogmengesch. s. 16. On the 
relation of heresy to orthodoxy in general, see Dorner, Lehre von 
der Person Christi, I. i. s. 71, Note [Eng. tr. p. 344]. [See also 
Rothe’s Anfinge d. christl. Kirche, s. 333, for the difference 
between the Church view and the heretical view of doctrines. ] 

(2) The phrase History of Heresies has been banished by a 
more humane usage; but not the thing itself, any more than 
Polemics. The very able publications of recent writers on 
the Gnostic systems, Ebionitism, Manichzism, Montanism, 
Unitarianism, etc, and the monographs on some of the 
Fathers, are of great use to the historian of Christian 
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doctrine; but he cannot be expected to incorporate all the 
materials thus furnished into the History of Doctrines. Thus 
the first period of the History of Doctrines must constantly 
recur to the phenomena of Ebionitism and Gnosticism, since 
it was the problem of the Church doctrine to work itself out 
between these two perilous rocks, But the widespread 
branches of the Gnostic systems, so far as they differ from 
one another (eg. as to the number of the eons and the suc- 
cession of the syzygies), cannot here be traced in detail, unless, 
indeed, we are to seek in the slime of heresy, as it is collected 
eg. in the Clementines, for the first living germs of Christianity! 
Holding fast, on the other hand, from the beginning, to the 
original biblical type, so far as this heresy is concerned, it 
will be sufficient to exhibit those forms in which it deviates 
from this primitive type, and to delineate its physiognomy in 
general outlines, as they are given in Church History; and the 
same will suffice for the heresies of the subsequent periods. 
Thus Nestorianism and Monophysitism are of importance in 
the Christological controversy of the second period. But after 
they were overcome by the Catholic spirit, and fixed in sects, 
which, in consequence of the continued conflict, were them- 
selves divided into smaller parties, it can be no longer the 
office of the History of Doctrines to follow them in this pro- 
cess. This must be left to monographs on the heresies. For 
as soon as a sect has lost its doctrine-shaping power, it falls 
simply into the department of statistics. 

(3) Just as it is no part of the functions of dogmatic 
theology to defend the truth of the Christian religion, since 
Apologetics must do this work beforehand (see Hagenbach, 
Encyklop. § 81); so, too, the History of Doctrines has 
nothing to do with the conflict of Christianity with Poly- 
theism, Islamism, etc. But the history of these religions is 
indispensable as an auxiliary study, The notions of the 
Jewish sects, the myths and symbols of polytheistic religions, 
the systems of Mohammed, of Buddha, etc., are still more 
foreign to the history of Christian doctrines than the heresies 
of the Church. Works of reference: Creuzer, Symbolik und 
Mythologie der alten Volker, Darmstadt 1819-23, 6 Bde, 
3d ed. 1843. Stuhr, allgemeine Geschichte der Religions- 
formen der heidnischen Volker: 1. die Religionssysteme der 
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heidnischen Vélker des Orients, Berlin 1836. 2. die Religions- 
systeme der Hellenen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung bis 
auf die makedonische Zeit, Berlin 1838. J. Grimm, deutsche 
Mythologie, Gottingen 1835, 2 Aufl. 1844-8. Gérres, Mythen- 
geschichte der Asiatischen Volker. Richter, Phantasien des 
Orients. Dr. K. Eckermann, Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte 
und Mythologie der vorziiglichsten Volker des Alterthums, 
nach der Anordnung von Gottfr. Miiller, Halle 1845, 2 Bde. 
A, Wuttke, Gesch. des Heidenthums, 8vo, Breslau 1852~—3, 2 
Bde. Hegel, Phil. der Religion (Werke). | Sepp, Das Heiden- 
thum, 3 Bde. 1853. A. von Colln, Lehrbuch der vorchrist- 
lichen Religionsgeschichte, Lemgo 1853. JL. Preller, Griech. 
' Mythologie, 2 Bde. 1854. SBaltzer, allgemeine Religions- 
geschichte, Nordhausen 1854, tZutterbeck, das Zeitalter der 
Religionswende, Mainz 1832. tJ. J. I. v. Dollinger, Heiden- 
thum und Judenthum, Vorhalle zur Geschichte des Christ- 
enthums, Regensburg 1857. [C. C. J. Bunsen, Gott in d. 
Geschichte, 3 Bde., and in English, 1857-8. Schelling, Phil. 
der Mythologie, 2 Bde. 1857. C. O. Miller, Mythology, 
transl. by Leitch, Lond. 1844. Ch. Hardwick, Christ and 
other Masters, four parts, Cambridge 1855-9.] 


§ 7. 


Relation to the History of Philosophy, the History of Christian 
Ethics, and the History of Dogmatic Theology. 


Although the History of Doctrines has elements in common 
with the history of philosophy (1), yet they are no more to 
be confounded with each other than dogmatic theology and 
philosophy (2). The History of Doctrines is also to be 
separated from the history of Christian ethics, so far as 
systematic theology itself is able to make a relative dis- 
tinction between dogmatics and morals (3). And even to the 
history of dogmatic theology, it has the relation, at most, of 
the whole to the part, since the former may indeed have its 
place in the History of Doctrines (in the general portion), but 
can by no means be supplanted by it (4). 
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(1) This is the case, eg., with the Alexandrian school, the 
Gnostics, the Scholastics, and modern philosophical schools. 
Still the object of the History of Philosophy is distinct from 
that of the History of Doctrines. Comp. Baumguarten-Crusius, 
is. 8. Works of reference: J. Brucker, Historia Critica 
Philosophiae, Lips. 1742-4, 5 vols. 4to; 2d ed. 1766-7, 
6 vols. 4to. [The History of Philosophy drawn up from 
Brucker’s Hist. Crit. Philos. by William Enfield, Lond. 
1819, 2 vols] W. G. Tennemann, Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie, Leipzig 1798-1819, 11 Bde. [The “Grundriss” of 
the same author is published in English under the title: 
“A Manual of the History of Philosophy,” translated from the 
German by the Rev. Arthur Johnson, Oxf. 1832; revised - 
edition by Morell, in Bohn’s Library.] #. Reinhold, Geschichte 
der Philosophie, Jena 1845, 3d ed. 2 vols. A. Ritter, 
Geschichte der Philosophie, Hamburg 1829-53, 12 Bde. 
[The Ancient Phil. translated into English by Alex. J. W. 
Morrison, Oxf. 1838-9, 4 vols. 8vo.] Fries, Geschichte der 
Philosophie, i., Halle 1837.—(The two latter only for the old 
history.)  Schleiermacher, Geschichte der Philosophie, edit. by 
H. Ritter (complete works, iv. 1), Berlin 1839. 7 A. 
Riener, Handbuch d. Gesch. d. Phil. 3 Bde. 1829; Gumposch, 
Supplement, 1850. J. Zeller, Die Philos. d. Griechen, 3 Bde. 
1875-7. J. £. Erdmann, Gesch. d. neueren Phil, 3 Bde. (6 
Theile) 1834-53. XK. Fischer, Neuere Phil., 6 Bde. 1865-72. 
Albert Schwegler, Hist. of Phil. transl. by J. H. Seelye, 
New York 1856. J. D. Morell, Phil. of the Nineteerith 
Century. H. M. Chalybiéus, Hist. Entwickelung . . . von 
Kant bis Hegel. Trans. (Edinb.) 1856. A. Ritter, Die 
christl. Philosophie . .. in ihrer Geschichte, 2 Bde., Gét- 
tingen 1858-9.] Ucberweg, Grundriss der Geschichte der 
Philosophie; 3 Theil, die Christliche Zeit (Patristik und 
Scholastik), 5th ed. 1877. A. Stéckl, Geschichte der 
Phil. des Mittelalters, 3 Bde, Mainz 1864-7. Further 
on the literature of the subject, in Hagenbach, Encykl. s. 
248 ff 

(2) “The obliteration of the distinction between the History 
of Philosophy and the History of Doctrines results from a 
Jundamental confusion of the essential nature of Christianity.” 
Dorner, Person Christi, i s, 108; comp. Neander, Dog- 
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mengesch. s. 9:—[* Philosophy developes conscious reason 
of and by itself; theology is employed upon data historically 
given—the truths that repose in the divine word, and have 
passed over into Christian consciousness,”] On the other 
side, Baur, lec. s. 78 ff. 

(3) Comp. Baumgarten-Crusius, s. 9. 

(4) Comp. § 11: Meander, Dogmengesch. s. 6; Gieseler, 
Dg. s. 16; Baur, s. 25 ff. 


§ 8, 
Auxiliary Sciences. 


Although the branches of theological science above enu- 
merated are strictly distinct from the History of Doctrines, 
they are, nevertheless, in a measure connected with it as 
auxiliary sciences (1). Archeology (2), and, in the second 
line, the sciences auxiliary to Church History (3), may be 
added to their number. 


(1) Eeclesiastical History itself may be viewed in the light 
of an auxiliary science, since the history of forms of Church 
government, of worship, of the private life of Christians, etc., 
are connected with thé History of Doctrine. In like manner 
Patristics, the History of Heresies, the General History of 
Feligion, the History of Philosophy, and the History of 
Christian (and general) Hthics are to be numbered among the 
auxiliary sciences. 

(2) From the connection between the doctrines and the 
liturgy of the Church, it is obvious that Archwology must be 
considered as an auxiliary science, if we understand by it the 
complete history of Christian worship. This may easily be 
seen from the use of certain doctrinal expressions (¢.g. OeoTdxos, 
etc.) in the liturgies of the Church, the institution of doctrinal 
festivals (the feast of Corpus Christi, that of the conception of 
the Virgin Mary), the reflex influence of the existence or absence 
of certain liturgical usages on the doctrinal definitions of the 
Church (eg. the influence of the withholding of the cup on the 
doctrine of concomitance, comp.§ 195), ete. Works of reference: 
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J. Bingham, Origg. s. Antiqu. Ecclesiastice, Hale 1751-61. 
[J. Bingham, Antiquities of the Christian Church, and other 
works, Lond. 1834 ff. 8 vols.; a new edition by Richard 
Bingham.] J. Ch. W. Augusti, Denkwiirdigkeiten aus der 
christlichen Archiologie, Leipz. 1817-31, 12 vols. [Christian 
Antiquities, translated and compiled from the works of Augusti, 
by the Rev. Lyman Coleman, Andover 1844; also by Riddle, 
London 1839.] F. H. Rheinwald, kirchliche Archaologie, Berl. 
1830. [K. Schéne, Geschichtforschungen iiber die kirchlichen 
Gebraéuche und Einrichtungen der Kirche, Berl. 1819-22, 
3 vols.| W. Bohmer, christlich-kirchliche Alterthumswissen- 
schaft, Bresl. 1836-9, 2 vols. [Svegel, Handbuch d. christl. 
kirchl. Alterthiimer, 4 Bde., Leipz. 1835-8. Gwericke, Archao- 
logie, 2d ed. 1860. Weilliam Bates, Lect. on Christ. Antiquities, 
1854-7.] H. Otto, Handbuch der christlichen Kunstarchio- 
logie, 4th ed. 1868. Piper, Mythologie der christlichen 
Kunst, Weimar 1847, 1 Bd. s. 10 ff: “ The daily contempla- 
tion of the works of religious art, especially when they are 
executed in the spirit of the age, has always had a great 
influence on the faith of the multitude, an influence which has 
certainly been greater on the side of unbelief than of faith.” 
Very instructive on this point are several treatises of Piper, 
in the evangelisches Kalender edited by him. Comp. also 
das christliche Kunstblatt of Griineisen. 

(3) These are, besides those already mentioned, Universal 
History, Ecclesiastical Philology, Ecclesiastical Chronology, 
Diplomatics, etc. [Comp. the introductions to works ‘on 
Ecclesiastical History. Gieseler, Text-Book of Church Hist., 
published by Clark, Edinburgh, also edited by H. B. Smith, 
New York, vol. i. pp. 19, 20, 560-2.] 


SP 
Scientific and Ethical Importance of the History of Doctrines. 


Ernesti, Prolusiones de Theologie Historic et Dogmatice conjungende Neces- 
sitate, Lips. 1759, in his Opuse. Theol., Lips. 1773-92. Oh. #. Iligen, 
tiber den Werth der christlichen Dogmengeschichte, Leipz. 1817. August, 
Werth der Dogmengeschichte, in his Theologische Blitter, II. 2, s. 11 ff. 
Hagenbach, Encyklop. § 69. Niedner, Das Recht der Dogmen, in his 
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Zeitschrift f. d. hist. Theol. 1851. Baur, lic. [Comp. Kling in the 
Studien und Kritiken, 1840. Miedner, Zur neuesten Dogmengesch. in the . 
Allg. Monatsschrift, 1851. Engelhardt in the Zeitschrift f. d. historische 
Theologie, 1853. ] 


The scientific value of the History of Doctrines follows in 
part from what has already been said. 1. It helps to com- 
plete the study of Church History in one of its most important 
aspects. 2. It is an introduction to the study of systematic 
theology (1). Its moral and religious influence, its practical 
benefits, are the result of this purely scientific significance. 
In general, it exerts a shaping influence, by bringing into view 
the efforts and struggles of the human spirit in relation to its 
most important concerns. But it is of special use to the 
theologian and to the religious man, by preserving him both 
from a one-sided and rigid adherence to the letter (false 
orthodoxy), and from the superficial love of novelty which is 
characteristic of a dogmatic and superficial spirit (heterodoxy 
and neology) (2). . 


(1) Comp. § 2. 

(2) Comp. § 10. The importance of the History of 
Doctrines in both these respects has frequently been over- 
rated. Every theological tendency has appealed to it in 
support of its peculiar views, or dreaded its results, both 
equally unworthy of the scientific temper. Comp. Bawmgarten- 
Crusius, 1. s, 16-20, 


§ 10. 


Treatment of the History of Doctrines, 


Daub, die Form der christlichen Dogmen. und Kirchenhistorie in Betracht 
gezogen, in Baur’s Zeitschrift fiir speculative Theologie, Berlin 1836. Parts 
land 2. Th. Kliefoth, Hinleitung in die Dogmengeschichte, Parchim 
1839. Baur, lc. s, 29 ff. 


These beneficial results, however, can flow only from that 
treatment of the History of Doctrines which brings to distinct 


consciousness not only what is changeable in the doctrinal 
Hacens. Hist. Door. 1. B 
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statements, but what is permanent in the midst of the changes ; 
that which moves through the transient with a revivifying 
energy : in a word, that which is essential and unchangeable in 
the Christian system of redemption.’ Only such a treatment 
of the subject as, in its historical pragmatism, exhibits the 
external causes of the variation, in union with the dynamical 
principle, which works from within outwards. 


The following are the different methods in which the 
History of Doctrines may be treated :— 

1. The merely statutory, which simply accepts what has 
been confirmed by the Church as established truth, and ex- 
cludes all that differs from this as confirmed heresy; the 
logical standpoint of Roman Catholicism. History, in this 
view, is simply the register of the protocols of the dictatorship 
of faith, exercised once for all. 

2. The exclusively biblical, which starts from the position 
that the biblical statement of doctrine in its simple expression 
is sufficient for all subsequent times, and which then convinces 
itself either that it finds in the Bible, according to a traditional 
exegesis, the orthodox formulas that were later developed 
(eg. those of the Trinity and Original Sin), or, with logical 
exegetical severity, excludes what is not verbally contained in 
the Scriptures (biblical supernaturalism on the one side, or 
biblical rationalism on the other)—the standpoint of a still 
incomplete Protestantism. With this method of treatment is 
usually conjoined 

3. The pragmatic and critical, which explains all which 
goes beyond the Bible (or even the popular reason) by all 
sorts of accidents and externalities, by climatic, or social and 
political relations, personal sympathy and antipathy, passions, 
cabals of courts, priestly deception, superstition, and the like: 
the standpoint of vulgar rationalism, in which, however, for a 
long time, the merely formal biblical supernaturalism shared. 

4, The one-sided speculative treatment, which sees in the 
whole development of doctrine a higher but naturalistic 
process, completed by an internal necessity. Thus, .every 


'[For some good remarks on this subject, comp. Nitzsch, Grundriss der 
Dogmeng. Einl. § 3.] 
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dogma at some period attains its prime, and then fades away 
and gives place to another. Here the religious and practical 
significance of doctrine is underrated, as is its speculative 
significance by the previous modes of treatment. The error 
at the basis of this method, which was pushed to its extreme 
by Strauss (in his Dogmatik), and which found an ardent 
scientific advocate in Baur, is in considering Christianity as 
the mere completion of a process of thought—that is, as a kind 
of philosophy ; when it is really a moral and religious force, 
resting on a historical fact, and continually working on and 
by personal agents. Meander (Dogmengeschichte, s. 15) cor- 
rectly says: “ While a superficial pragmatism concedes too much 
influence to the individual, the speculative method sets it wholly 
aside, regarding individuals as nothing but the blind (?) organs 
of the idea, and as necessary momenta in its process of develop- 
ment.” 

5. The theological method considers the doctrinal substance 
of the Bible as a living germ, capable of the most prolific 
development, which, in the midst of the most evidently 
unfavourable influences, nevertheless retains the productive 
power, which brings forth new forms of life adapted to the 
times. It always (like the second method) goes back to the 
Bible, and measures the products by the canon, but the plant 
which springs from a biblical root it will neither drive back 
into the root, nor cut off from it. It has respect (like the 
third method) to the external circumstances and the conditions 
of personal life, under which the doctrine has been developed, 
and is far from denying these influence, often so palpable and 
tangible; only it does not rank them so high as to get lost, 
with such pragmatism, in a mere atomistic tendency. Instead 
of this, it takes for granted (with the fourth method) that 
there is a dynamic process of development, which, however, 
is not purely dialectic, and therefore itself again subject to 
decomposition—for this were only a more refined atomism (as 
is seen in Strauss’ method). But, as religious truth can be 
only approximately expressed in speculative forms,’ it also 
seeks after the beatings of the heart of the religious life, 

1 Compare the striking remark of Hamann, cited in Neander, Dogmeng. s. 3: 


‘The pearl of Christianity is a life hid in God, consisting neither in dogmas, 
nor in notions, nor in rites and usages.” 
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in the midst of both the coarser and the finer muscular 
systems, that it may thus grasp the whole organism. This is 
the scientific standpoint which is worthy of a genuine Pro- 
testantism; for that alone is truly scientific, which knows the 
nature of the object which science has to exhibit. He who 
misconceives the essential nature of religion (as distinguished 
from purely speculative thought), though he may have all 
historical knowledge and speculative talent, is unequal to a 
comprehensive and satisfactory account of the History of 
Doctrines, 


§ 11. 
Arrangement. 


The object of the History of Doctrines is to exhibit, not 
only the history of dogma as a whole, t.e. the whole substance 
of Christian teaching, and the doctrinal spirit expressed in its 
definite statements, but also the history of dogmas, 1.e. the 
development of those particular doctrinal statements, opinions, 
and representations of the faith, in which the Church teaching 
of each period is unfolded (1). Both these points of view ought 
then to be so combined that the general shall be made more 
clear by the special, and the special also by the general. This 
is the import of the division of the materials into the General . 
and the Special History of Doctrines. This division can be 
vindicated only when the two are not merely placed externally 
side by side, but are. placed in such a relation to each other 
that the General History of Doctrine is seen to be the root of 
the Special, and is so proportioned that it forms an introduc- 
tion to it (2). 


(1) “ The Christian dogma (as a whole) approves itself as a 
thoroughly simple, and, at the same time, as an infinitely varied. 
system of dogmas; it ws just as much a single dogma as it is 
also a world of dogmas. And this is the test of the perfected 
dogmatic principle, that all genuine dogmas can be derived from 
wu, and referred back to wt.” J.P. Lange, lic.i.s. 29. “ The 
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History of Doctrines has not only to consider how the particular 
doctrines, one after another, have received an individual, separate 
existence, and have asserted a right to such existence, but also to 
show how they are yet in their co-existence only parts of a whole, 
elements of one and the same conception, members of an organic 
system.” Baur, l.c.s. 28. Comp. s. 75 ff. 

(2) The division into the General and Special History of 
Doctrines has been assailed in recent times (by Baur in his” 
review of Miinscher’s Lehrbuch, von Colln’s edition, in the 
Berlin wiss. Jahrbiicher, Febr. 1836, s. 230, and by Klee in 
his Dogmengesch. s. 9), and rightly, so far as the two are 
merely co-ordinated without internal relations, and the one 
treated only after the other has been considered (as in Auguste 
and Bawmgarten-Crusiwus) ; for in this way the one half seems 
a detailed History of Doctrine, and consequently a chapter of 
Church History, the other a system of theology in a historical 
form; and, moreover, repetitions cannot be avoided. But 
even MMiimscher has the correct view, bringing forward the 
general and the special in each period, so that the former 
stands as an introduction to the latter, and the one becomes 
the test of the other; and this is undoubtedly the best method. 
(Comp. also Meander’s Dogmengeschichte.) The so-called 
General History of Doctrines is the bond which unites into 
one whole the history of the particular doctrines, since it 
exhibits the points of view under which they are to be con- 
sidered, the conditions under which they originated, etc.’ Or, 
would it be better, with A7ez, to treat merely of the history 
of individual doctrines without prefixing any general summary, 
and without any division into periods? This leads to dis- 
memberment. The method chosen by Meier appeals most 
strongly to the artistic sense; he tries to mould the historical 
material in such a way “that the course of the history may 
correspond as exactly as possible with the course of development 
of the dogma itself, in which the general and the special are 
always acting as conditions, the one wpon the other ; and so, too, 


1 So far, the General History of Doctrines is like the History of Dogmatics ; 
but yet it is not to be identified with it. It comprises a wider sphere. It is 
related to it as is the History of Law to the History of Jurisprudence, as is the 
History of Art to the History of Asthetics, as is the History of Christian 
Preaching to the History of Homiletics (as a science), 
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that the different aspects of the dogma can always be brought 
forward just at the juncture where there is manifestly some 
decisive or new point of development.” But still, in this mode 
of treatment, the materials are apt to be too sparingly used, 
Such artistic handling demands compression, and must demand 
it; while the History of Doctrines ought to give the materials 
as completely as possible for the assistance of the student. 


$12, 


Division into Periods. 


Comp. Hagenbach’s Essay in the Theolog. Studien und Kritiken, 1828, Heft 4, 
and his Encyklop. s. 257. On the other side, Baur, l.c. s. 65 ff. [Comp. 
Kling in the Studien und Kritiken, 1841.] 


The periods of the History of Doctrines are to be deter- 
mined by the most important epochs of development in the 
history of the theological spirit. They do not quite coincide 
with those adopted in ecclesiastical history (1), and may be 
divided as follows (2) :— 


I. Period.—From the close of the Apostolic Age to the death 
of Origen (A.D. 70—254): the Age of Apologetics (3). 

II. Pertod—-From the death of Origen to John Damascene 

‘i (254-730): the age of Polemics (4). 

III. Period—From John Damascene to the Reformation 
(730-1517): the Age of Systems (scholasticism in 
its widest sense) (5). 

IV. Period —From the Reformation to the Rise of the 
Philosophy of Leibnitz and Wolf in Germany 
(1517-1720): the Age of Polemico-ecclesiastical 
Symbolism, or of the Conflict of Confessions (6), 

V. Period.—From the year 1720 to the present day: the 
Age of Criticism, of Speculation, and of the Antago- 
nism between Faith and Knowledge, Philosophy and 
Christianity, Reason and Revelation, including the 
attempts to reconcile them (7). 
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(1) Events that make an epoch in Church History may 
not have the same significance in respect to the History of 
Doctrines; and so conversely. It is true that the develop- 
ment of doctrines is connected with the history of Church 
government, of Christian worship, etc., but the influences’ 
which they exert upon each other are not always con- 
temporaneous. Thus the Arian controversy occurred in the 
age of Constantine, but it was not called forth by his con- 
version, which, on the other hand, is of so much importance 
that it makes an epoch in ecclesiastical history. On the 
contrary, the views of Arius arose out of the speculative 
tendency of Origen and his followers, in opposition to 
Sabellianism. Accordingly, it is better in this instance to 
determine the epoch by the death of Origen, and the rise of 
the Sabellian controversy, which are nearly coeval.! And so 
in other periods. 

' (2) The number of periods adopted is very different. 
Bawmgarten-Crusius has twelve periods, Lenz eight, etc. 
Minscher follows a different division in his (larger) Hand- 
book from the one in his Text-book: in the former he has 
seven, in the latter only three periods (ancient, medieval, and 
modern times). Engelhardt and Meier have adopted the same 
threefold division, with this difference, that the latter, by sub- 
dividing each period into two, has six periods.” It is alike 

1This is conceded by Meander, although he prefers, as does Gieseler, to 
retain in the History of Doctrines the periods of general Church History. 
Baur divides the whole into the three principal periods of ancient, medieval, 
and modern history, but subdivides each of them into two smaller periods. In 
the ancient Church the division is made by the Synod of Niczea ; in the Church 
of the Middle Ages, by scholasticism. In the modern period, it commences 
with the Reformation, by the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

2 [Neander’s division (Dg. s. 21 ff.) is: 1. To Gregory the Great, subdivided 
by the times of Constantine, and forming respectively the Apologetic period and 
the Polemic and Systematic periods. 2. To the Reformation, subdivided by 
Gregory VII., comprising a transition period and the scholastic era. 3. From 
the Reformation to the present time. Gieseler separates the ancient from the 
medizval periods by the Image Controversy, taking a.D. 726 as the epoch. 
Baumgarten-Crusius, in his Compendium, makes six periods, skilfully 
characterized: 1. Formation of the System of Doctrines by reflection and 
opinion (to the Council of Nice). 2. Formation by the Church (to Chalcedon). 
3. Confirmation of the System by the Hierarchy (to Gregory VII.). 4. Con- 
firmation by the Philosophy of the Church (to the end of the fifteenth century). 


5. Purification by Parties (to beginning of the eighteenth century). 6. Purifica- 
tion by Science (to the present time). ] 
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inconvenient to press very different tendencies into long 
periods, and to have too great a number of divisions. Thus 
it is one of the chief defects of Miinscher’s Text-book, that the 
first period extends from 4.D. 1 to 600. The periods in the 
History of Doctrines may be of greater extent than those in 
ecclesiastical history (see Bawr in the review above cited), 
because the whole form of the system of doctrines does not 
undergo as rapid changes as that of Christian life in general ; 
but boundaries which are as distinct as the age of Constantine 
should not be lightly disregarded. Klee coincides most nearly 
with us, though he considers the division into periods as 
superfluous. Vorldnder also, in his tables, has adopted our 
terminology. Comp. also the review of Lenz's Dogmen- 
gesch., in the Litt. Blatter d. allg. Kirch. Zeitung for Jan. 
1836. Rosenkranz (Encyklopiidie, 2d ed. s. 259 ff.) makes, 
according to philosophico-dialectic categories, the following 
division: 1. Period of Analytic Knowledge, of substantial 
feeling (Greek Church). 2. Period of Synthetic Knowledge, 
of pure objectivity (Roman Church). 3. Period of Systematic 
Knowledge, which combines analysis and synthesis in their 
unity, and manifests itself in the stages of symbolical 
orthodoxy, of subjective belief and unbelief, and in the idea 
of speculative theology (Protestant Church). The most 
ingenious division is that of Kliefoth, though it is not free 
from faults peculiar to itself :— 





1. The Age of Formation of Doctrines |Greek.......... Analytic ... | Theology. 

2 33 Symbolical Unity...... Rom. Catholic | Synthetic.. | Anthropolegy, 
3. 5 Completion ...........++ Protestant ....| Systematic | Soteriology. 

4 - DiSsOlUGON ca apeeesensss : i Church. 


On the grounds on which this division rests, see Kliefoth, l.c. 
Pelt (Encykl. s. 323) combines this with our division. 

(3) In answer to the question, Why not commence with 
the first year of our era? comp. § 3. The year (of the 
destruction of Jerusalem) a.D. 70 here assured is also only 
approximative. We call this period the age of Apologetics, 
because its theology was chiefly developed in the defence 
of Christianity against both Judaism and Paganism. The 
controversies which took place within the Church itself with 
heretics (Ebionites, Gnostics, etc.) had respect for the most 
part to the opposition of Judaizing teachers and pagan 
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philosophers, so that the polemical interest was conditioned by 
the apologetic. Systematic theology is still more subordinate ; 
and the work of Origen vepi apyév is the only one in which 
we find any independent attempt to form such a system. 

(4) During the second period the conflict became an 
internal one. Apologetic activity towards those outside the 
Church ceases almost entirely after the conversion of 
Constantine, or, at any rate, recedes into the background as 
compared with polemics (a converse relation to that of the 
previous period). The history of ecclesiastical controversies, 
from the rise of the Sabellian down to the close of the 
Monothelite controversy, forms one chain which cannot easily 
be broken if we trace the History of Doctrine continuously. 
It is concluded by the work of John Damascene (&@ecus 
miatews). This period, with its numerous conflicts, its 
synods for the definition of doctrines, is undoubtedly the 
most important for the History of Doctrines, if this im- 
portance be measured by the efforts put forth to complete the 
structure whose foundation had been laid in the preceding 
period. The following periods, too, either elaborated and 
adorned what was here constructed, or else, by remarkable 
variations, sometimes restored and sometimes partly over- 
threw the work of the past. 

(5) This period, which we call the scholastic, in the widest 
sense of the word, may be subdivided into three shorter 
periods. 1. From John Damascene to Anselm, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, during which period John Scotus Erigena 
takes the most prominent position in the West. 2. From 
Anselm to Gabriel Biel (of Tiibingen), the age of scholasticism 
properly so called, which may again be subdivided into three 
periods (its rise, its prime, and its decay); and, 3. From 
Gabriel Biel to Luther (the period of transition). But we 
prefer an arrangement which facilitates a general view of the 
subject to such a minute articulation. Mystical and scholastic 
tendencies alternately rule this period; even the forerunners 
of the Reformation adhered more or less to one or other of 
these tendencies, though they belong to the next period in 
the other half of their nature. 

(6) We might have fixed upon the year 1521, in which 
the first edition of Melanchthon’s Loci Communes was published, 
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or upon the year 1530, in which the Confession of Augsburg 
was drawn up, instead of the year 1517; but, for the sake of 
the internal connection of the events, we make our date agree 
with the normal epoch of ecclesiastical history, especially as 
the Theses of Luther were of importance in a doctrinal point 
of view. Inasmuch as the distinguishing principles of the 
different sections of the Church are brought out very promi- 
nently in the Confessions of the age of the Reformation, the 
History of Doctrines naturally assumes the character of 
Symbolism ; what may be called the statistics of the History 
of Doctrines, as has already been stated (comp. § 4). From 
the second half of the sixteenth century the history again 
assumes the form of a progressive narrative; up to that time 
it has rather the character of a comparative sketch of 
opinions—a broad surface and nota process of growth. The 
age of polemics, and that of scholasticism, may be said to 
reappear during this period, though in different forms; we 
also see various modifications of mysticism in opposition to 
one-sided rationalism. We might commence a new period 
with Calixtus and Spener, if their peculiar opinions had then 
at all prevailed. What both of them wished to effect, from 
different points of view, shows itself in the sphere of doctrinal 
theology in the period which we have adopted as the last. 

(7) A definite year can here least of all be given. The 
tendency to a dissolution of the old forms begins with the 
English Deists as early as towards the close of the seventeenth 
century. In Germany, the struggle with the established ortho- 
doxy is prepared by Thomasius and the Pietists ; both elements 
of the opposition (the rationalistic and the pietistic) at first 
work together, but are separated after Wolf begins to teach 
in Halle. The negative (critical and rationalistic) tendency 
does not, however, become vigorous until after the middle 
of the century; and hence many begin a new period from 
1750. But, in general, it is very perceptible that the bonds 
of strict symbolical orthodoxy began to be relaxed even in 
the first decennia of the century; this is manifest in the 
abolition of the Formula Consensus in Switzerland, and in the 
attempts at union in Germany; and also in the fact that it 
was more frequently asked, What are the conditions of a 
living Christianity ? than, What are the differences in the 
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Confessions of Faith? In the period that preceded the 
Reformation, apologetic tendencies came first, and were 
followed by the polemic; now the order is reversed: we first 
have the polemic period of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and then the apologetic of the eighteenth, in which 
the question was as to the existence or non-existence o1 
Christianity. None of these agencies are indeed isolated; and 
the nearer we come to the present times, the more varied and 
involved becomes the conflict. Thus we can subdivide this 
last period into three parts. The first (from Wolf to Kant) 
contains the struggles of a rigid and unwieldy dogmatism (in 
part, too, a supernaturalism on a deistic basis), with an 
undefined illuminism (Aufkidérung). The second (from Kant 
onwards) strives to ensure the predominance, in science and 
the Church, of a rationalism, negative as to doctrine and 
chiefly restricted to morals, in opposition to both the old and 
the new faith. In fine, the third period, most fitly dated 
from Schleiermacher, steadily looking at the real and vital 
questions respecting Christianity, brings into view the most 
diverse tendencies, partly reactionary to restore the old, partly 
idealizing and meditating, and again destructive and recon- 
structive; and thus it is the introduction to a new period, for 
which history has as yet no name. 


§ 13. 
Sources of the History of Doctrines. 


(a) Public Sources. 


Everything may be considered as a source of the History 
of Doctrines which gives sure expression to the religious 
belief of any given period. In the first rank stand the public 
confessions of faith or symbols (creeds) of the Church (1); in 
connection with them, the acts of councils (2), the decrees, 
edicts, circular letters, bulls, and breves of ecclesiastical 
superiors, whether clerical or secular (3); and, lastly, the 
catechisms (4), liturgies (5), and hymns (6) sanctioned by the 
Church. 
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(1) Comp. § 4. The ancient creeds may be found in the 
Acts of Councils mentioned note 2; the three creeds 
commonly called ccumenical (the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Nicene, and the Athanasian) are also reprinted in the col- 
lections of Protestant symbols; comp. Ch. W. F. Walch, 
Bibliotheca Symbolica Vetus, Lemgovie 1770. J. S&. 
Semler, Apparatus ad Libros Symbolicos Ecclesiz Lutherane, 
Hal. 1755.  [Guwericke, Allgemeine christliche Symbolik, 
Leipzig 1846. Winer, Confessions of Christendom, Edinr. 
1873. P. Schaff, History of the Creeds; Creeds of the 
Greek and Latin Churches; Creeds of the Evang. Prot. 
Churches, 3 vols, London 1878.] CoLLEcTIONS oF SyM- 
BOLICAL Books (they become important only since the fourth 
period): (a) Of the Lutheran Church: Libri Symbolici 
Ecclesiz Evangelice ad fidem opt. exempl. recens. J. A. 
H. Tittmann, Misn. 1817, 27. Libri Symbolici Ecclesize 
Evangelice, s. Concordia, rec. C. A. Hase, Lips. 1827, 37, 
46. Die Symbolischen Biicher der Evang. Luther. Kirche, 
von J. J. Miller, Stuttg. 1846. Libri Symbol. Eccl. Luth., ed. 
F. Francke, ed. stereotyp., Lips. 1847. Libri Symbol. Luth. 
ad edit. prince. ete., ed. H. A. G. Meyer, Gott. 1850. Concordia 
Libri Symbolici Ecclesize Evangelice ad edit. Lips. 1584, 
Berol. 1857. (0) Of the Reformed : Corpus Libror. Symbolicor. 
qui in Ecclesia Reformatorum <Auctoritatem publicam obti- 
nuerunt, ed. J. Ch. W. Augusti, Elberf. 1828. Sammlung 
Symb. Biicher der ref. Kirche, von J. J. Mess, Neuwied 1828, 
30, 2 vols. *H. A. Niemeyer, Collectio Confessionitm 
in Ecclesiis Reformatis Publicatarum, Lips. 1840. Die 
Bekenntniss-schriften der Evangel. ref. Kirche, mit Einleitung 
und Anmk., von Z£. G. A. Bockel, Leips. 1847. Die Bekennt- 
niss-schriften der ref. Kirche Deutschlands herausgegeben, von 
H. Heppe, Elberf. 1860. [Harmonia Confessionum Fidei 
Orthodoxarum et Reform. Ecclesiarum, etc., 4to, Genev. 1581: 
an English translation, Cambr. 1586, Lond. 1643. Corpus et 
Syntagma Confess. Fidei, etc., 4to, 1612, and Geneva 1654. 
Sylloge Confess. sub Tempus Reform. Eccl., Oxon. 1801, 27. 
The Harmony of Prot. Confess. of Faith, edited by Rev. Peter 
Hall, Lond. 1842. Butler's Historical and Literary Account 
of the Formularies, etc, Lond. 1816.] (ce) Of the Roman 
Catholic: Danz, Libri Symbolici Ecclesize Romano-Catholice, 
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Vimar. 1835. Streitwolf and Klener, Libri Symb. Eccl. 
Cathol., Gott. 1835. Sacrosancti et CEcumenici Cone. Trid. 
Canones et Decreta, ed. W Smets, Bielefeld, ed. 4, 1854. 
Canones et Decreta Conc. Trid. ex Bullario Romano, edd. 
A. L. Richter et Fr. Schulze, Lips. 1853. (Comp. the works 
mentioned § 16, note 9.) (d) Of the Greek: E. T. Kimmel, 
Libri Symbolici Ecclesiz Orientalis, Jen, 1843. Append. 
adj. H. T. C. Weissenborn, 1849. (Comp. Pitzipios, lEglise 
Orientale de Rome, 1855.) 

(2) Acts oF Councits: J. Merlin (Par. 1523, fol. Céln, 
1530, 2 vols. Par. 1535). Grabbe (Coln. 1508, fol.). LZ. Surius, 
Col. 1577, 4 vols. fol. The edition of Sixtus V., Venice 1585. 
That of Biniws (Severinus), Col. 1606, 4 vols. fol. Collectio 
Regia, Paris 1644 (by Cardinal Richelieu), 37 vols. fol. Phil. 
Labbeus and Gabr. Cossart, Par. 1671, 72,17 vols.fol. Stephani 
Baluzu, Nova Collectio Conciliorum, Par. 1683, fol. (Suppl ad 
Collect. Labbei); incomplete. J. Harduin, Conciliorum Collectio 
Regia Maxima, seu Acta Conciliorum et Epistole Decretales 
ac Constitutiones summorum Pontificum, greece et latine, ad 
Phil. Labbei et Gabr. Cossartii labores haud modica accessione 
facta et emendationibus pluribus additis, Par. 1715, 12 vols. fol. 
—WNic. Coleti, 8S. Concilia ad regiam edit. exacta, etc., Venet. 
23 vols., with additions by Mansi, 6 vols. fol—*J. Dom. Mansi, 
Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima Collectio, Flor. et 
Venet. 1759 sqq., 31 vols. fol. Comp. Ch. W.F. Walch, Entwurf 
einer vollstiindigen Geschichte der Kirchenversammlungen, 
Leipz. 1759, Fuchs, Bibliothek der Kirchenversammlungen 
des 4 und 5 Jahrhunderts, Leipz. 1788, 4 vols. Bibliotheca 
Ecclesiastica quam moderante D. Augusto Neander adornavit, 
Herm. Theod. Bruns, I. Canones Apostolorum et Concil. 
Secul. iv.-vii, 2 vols. 1839. [D. Wilkins, Conc. Mag. Brit. 
et Hibern., Lond. 1727, 4 vols. fol.; new ed. Oxford 1869 ff. 
tC. J. Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, 7 vols., Freiburg 1855 ff. ; 
new ed. 1878 ff.; Eng. trans. vols. 1, 2, Edinr, 1872 ff. #. H. 
Landon, Manual of Councils, 1846. W. A. Hammond, 
Definitions of Faith and Canons of Six Gicumenical Councils, 
New York ed. 1844. JZ. Howell, Synopsis Conciliorum, fol. 
1708.] The so-called Apostolical Constitutions belong here 
for the earlier times: Constitutiones Apostol. Text. Gree. 
recognovit, Gulielm. Ueltzen, Suerini 1853 [transl in Ante- 
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Nicene Library, Edinr. 1870]. [Cf Bunsen’s Hippolytus, 
vol. 3. The Didascalia or Apost. Const. of Abyssinian 
Church, by Thos. P. Platt, published by the Orient. Transl. 
Society, vol. xxxix. Beveridge, Pandectze Canonum ss. et Con- 
ciliorum ab Eccles. Grac. recept. etc., 2 vols. fol, Oxon. 1672.] 

(3) Partly contained in the Acts of Councils. 

(a) DECREES OF CIVIL GOVERNMENTS EXERCISING AUTHORITY 
IN ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS (emperors, kings, magistrates) : 
Codex Theodosianus, c. perpetuis commentariis Iac. Gothofredi, 
etc., edit. nova in vi. tom. digesta, cura Ritteri, Lips. 1736.— 
Codex Justinianus, edid. Spangenberg, 1797. Steph. Baluzit, 
Collectio Capitularium Regum Francorum, etc., Par. 1780, 2 
vols. fol. Corpus Juris Canonici (editions of J. H. Bohmer, 1747, 
and A. L. Richter, 1833). Codicis Gregoriani et Codicis 
Hermogeniani Fragmenta, ed. G. Héanel, Bonn 1837, 4to. 
Under this head come also the regulations concerning the 
Reformation, the ecclesiastical ordinances, and the religious 
edicts of Protestant states, which, at least formerly, were in a 
great measure based upon doctrinal principles. &m. Ludw. 
fichter, Die Evangelischen Kirchenordnungen des 16 Jahrh., 
Weimar 1846, 4to. 

(0) PapaL DecRETALS: Pontificum Romanorum a Clemente 
usque ad Leonem M. Epistole Genuine, cur. C. F. G. Schine- 
mann, t. i, Gott. 1796.— Bullarium Romanum a Leone 
M. usque ad Benedictum XIII. opus. absolutiss. Laért. 
Cherubini, a D. Angelo Maria Cherubini al. illustratum et 
auctum et ad Ben. XIV. perductum, Luxemb. 1727, 3s. 
19 vols. fol— Bullarium, Privilegiorum, et Diplomatum Roman. 
Pontif. amplissima Collect. opera et stud. Car. Cocquelines, 
Rom. 1739-44, 28 vols. fol. The Bullarium is continued 
by A. Spetzia, 1835 ff, 9 vols. fol. Hisenschmid, Romisches 
Bullarium, oder Ausziige der merkwiirdigsten pabstlichen 
Bullen, iibersetzt und mit fortlaufenden Anmerkungen, 
Neustadt 1831, 2 vols. 

(4) Catechisms become important only from the period of 
the Reformation, especially those of Luther, of Heidelberg, the 
Racovian, the Roman Catechism, etc. Some of them, eg. those 
just mentioned, may be found in collections of symbolical books 
(note 1); others are separately published. Comp. Langemack, 
Historia Catechetica, Stralsund 1729-33, 3 vols.; 1740, vol. 4. 
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(5) J. & Assemani, Codex Liturgicus Ecclesize Universe, 
Rom. 1749-66, 13 vols. 4to. Hus. Renaudot, Liturgiarum 
Orientalium Collectio, Paris 1716, 2 vols. fol. Z. A. Muratori, 
Liturgia Romana Vetus, Venet. 1748, 2 vols. fol MLS. #z. 
Volbeding, Thesaurus Commentationum select. et antiq. et recent. 
etc., 2 vols. Lips. 1848. FS. Mone, Lateinische u. griechische 
Messen, aus dem 2 bis 6 Jahrh., Frankf. 1849. HA. A. Daniel, 
Codex Liturg. Eccl. Univ. in Epitomen redact. 4 vols. Lips. 
1847—51. Compare the missals, breviaries, liturgies, ete. 
August’s Denkwiirdigkeiten der christlichen Archiologie, 
vol.v. Gerbert, Vetus Liturgia Allemanica, Ulm 1776, 2 vols. 
4to. [J. Pinius, Liturg. Ant. Hisp. Goth. etc., 2 vols. fol., Rom, 
1749. W. Palmer, Origines Liturg. or Antig. of the 
Church of England, 2 vols. 1845. J. M. Neale, Tetralogia 
Liturg., Lond. 1848. Eutaxia, or the Presbyterian Liturgies ; 
Historical Sketches, New York 1855. Bunsen, Analecta 
Ante-Nicaena, 3 vols. 1854; Early Liturgies in Ante- 
Nicene Library, Edinr. 1862. ] 

(6) Rambach, Anthologie christlicher Gesiinge aus allen 
Jahrhunderten der Kirche, Altona 1816-22, 4 vols., and the 
numerous psalm and hymn books of earlier and later times. 
How much sacred songs have contributed to the spread of 
doctrinal opinions, may be seen from the example of Bardesanes 
[Gieseler, i. § 46, n. 2,8. 138], of the Arians, and in later times 
of the Flagellants, the Hussites, etc.; from the history of the 
hymns of the Lutheran, and the psalms of the Reformed Church, 
the spiritual songs of Angelus Silesius, of the Pietists and 
Moravian brethren, and (negatively) from the dilutions found 
in many modern hymn-books. Comp. Awgusti, De antiquis- 
simis Hymnis et Carminibus Christianorum sacris in historia 
dogmatum utiliter adhibendis, Jen. 1810, and De audiendis 
in Theologia poétis, Vratisl 1812, 1815. A. Hahn, 
Bardesanes Gnosticus, primus Syroram Hymnologus, 1820. 
+ Buchegger, De Origine sacre Christianorum Poéseos, Frib. 
1827, 4to. Dr. H. Hoffman, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchen- 
liedes bis auf Luthers Zeit, Breslau 1832. [J. JL Neale, 
Hymni Ecclesize e Breviariis, etc, Lond. 1851.  Mohnike, 
hymnologische Forschungen, 4 Bde. 1855 ff. F. S. Mone, 
Lateinische Hymnen, 3 Bde. 1853 sq.] H. A. Daniel, 
Thesaurus Hymnologicus, 4 tom. 1856. [Koch, Gesch. des 
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Kirchenlieds, 4 Bde. 2d ed. 1853.] J. L. Konig, die Haupt- 
liturgien der alten Kirche, Neustrelitz 1865. For further 
hymnological literature (Phil. Wackernagel, Winterfeld, etc.), — 
see in Hagenbach’s Encyklopidie, s. 379. 


§ 14. 
(6) Private Sources. 


Next in order after these public sources come the private 
sources of the History of Doctrines. These are: 1. The 
writings of the Fathers, Church teachers, and ecclesiastical 
writers of all the Christian centuries (1); but in these we are 
to distinguish between scientific and strictly doctrinal works 
on the one hand, and practical (sermons) and occasional 
writings (letters, etc.) on the other (2). 2. The works of 
non-theological writers, eg. the Christian philosophers and 
poets of any period (3). 3. Lastly, the indefinite form of 
popular belief, which comes out in legends, proverbial 
sayings, and songs, and in the representations of Christian 
art, viewed as memorials of certain forms of faith, may also 
be numbered among those secondary sources (4). 


(1) Comp. § 5. Concerning the distinction (which is quite 
relative) made between Fathers, doctors, and ecclesiastical 
writers, see the introductions to the works on Patristics, eg. 
Mohler, s. 17-19. The Fathers of the first centuries are followed 
by the compilers, the scholastic and mystic divines of the Middle 
Ages, and these again by the Reformers and their opponents, 
the polemical writers of the different confessions, and the 
later theologians in general. Their particular works will be 
referred to in their proper place. Works of a more general 
character are: J. G. Fabricii, Bibliotheca Ecclesiastica, Hamb. 
1718, fol. W. Cave, Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Historia 
litteraria, Lond. 1688, 91, Oxon. 1740, 43, Bas, 1749. 
C. Oudin, Comment. de Scriptoribus Ecclesie Antiquis, Lips. 
1722, 3 vols.. L. El. Dupin, Nouvelle Bibliothéque des Auteurs 
Kcclésiastiques, Par. 1686-1714, 47 vols. [transl by Wotton 
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and Cotes, 3 vols. fol., Dublin 1733]. Bibliothéque des Auteurs 
séparés de la communion de l’église Romaine du 16 et 17 siécle, 
’ Par. 1718, 19, 3 vols. Bibliothéque des Auteurs Ecclési- 
astiques du 18 siécle, par Claude Pierre Goujet, Par. 1736, 37, 
3 vols. Comp. Richard Simon, Critique de la Bibliothéque, etc., 
Paris 1730, 4 vols. Remy Ceillier, Histoire Générale des 
Auteurs Sacrés et Ecclésiastiques, Paris 1729-63, 23 vols. 4to. 
J. G. Walch, Bibliotheca Patristica, Jen. 1770. Edit. Nova 
Auctior et Emendatior adornata a J. 7. LZ. Danzio, Jen. 1834. 
J. S. Assemant, Bibliotheca Orientalis, Rom. 1719—28, 3 vols. 
in 4 vols. fol. J. G. A. Oelrichs, Commentarii de Scrip- 
toribus Ecclesie Latin, Lips. 1791. (C.F. G. Schénemann, 
Bibliotheca Historico-litteraria a Tertulliano Principe usque 
ad Gregorium M. et Isidorum Hispal., Lips. 1792-94, 2 vols. 
Ch. F. Réssler, Bibliothek der Kirchenviter, Leipz. 1776-86, 
10 vols. J. Ch. W. Augusti, Chrestomathia Patristica ad 
usum eorum, qui Historiam Christianam accuratius discere 
cupiunt, Lips. 1812, 2 vols. D. H. I. Royaards, Chresto- 
mathia Patristica, Pars. I. Traj. ad Rhen. 1831. Engelhardt, 
Literarischer Leitfaden zu Vorlesungen iiber die Patristik, 
Erlangen 1823. tWéinter, Patrologie, Miinchen 1814. tf. W. 
Goldwitzer, Bibliographie der Kirchenvater und Kirchenlehrer, 
vom 1, bis zum 13 Jahrhundert, Landshut 1828. tJ. A. 
Mohler, Patrologie oder Christliche Literargeschichte, aus 
dessen Nachlasse herausgegeben von Reithmayr, 1st vol. 
Regensb. 1839. J. 7. L. Danz, Initia Doctrine Patristice 
Introductionis instar in Patrum ecclesiz studium, Jen. 1839. 
Bohringer, die Kirche Christi und ihre Zeugen, oder die 
Kirchengeschichte in Biographien, Ziir. 1842-58, 2 Bde. 
8 Theile. [A new edition, begun in 1873 (Stuttgard), is 
now in course of publication, 12 Theile already issued.] 
Patrologiz Cursus Compl. accur. J. B. Miyne, Paris; in the 
course of publication, 140 vols. issued. 

A. Best COLLECTIONS OF THE WORKS OF THE FATHERS: 
Magna Bibliotheca Veterwm, primo quidem a Margarino de la 
Bigne composita, postea studio Coloniens. Theolog. aucta, etc. 
(with Auctuarium by F. Duceus and Fr. Combefisius), 
1664-72, 5 vols. fol. Maxima Bibliotheca Vett. Patr. etc., 
Lugd. 1677, 27 vols. fol. And. Gallandii, Bibliotheca Greco- 
latina Vett. Patrum, etc., Venet. 1765-81, 14 vols. fol. Caillon 

Hagens, Hist. Doct. 1, C 
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et Guillon, Collectio ss. Patr., Paris 1841 (148 vols. with 
25 vols. indices). Corpus Apologetarum, Sec. ii. ed. J. C. 
Th. Otto, ed. 2, Jen. 1848-50, 3 vols. *Biblioth. Patrum 
Grecor. Dogmatica, cura. J. C. Thilo, 2 tom., Lips. 1853 ff. 
Bibliotheca Patrum Eccles. Latin., ed. Gersdorf, Leipz. 1838 ff, 
13 tom. 12mo. Bibliothek der Kirchenvater, Auswahl aus 
deren Werken (Urschrift mit deutsch. Uebersetzung), von F’. 
Oechler, Leipz. 1858 ff. Bibliotheca patrum selectissima, 
curavit G. B. Lindner, Lips. 1858 ff. Bibl. Patr. Latin., ed. 
Retfferscheid, Wien 1865. See further under § 25. [Corpus 
Hereseologicum, ed. F. Oehler, tom. i, Berol. 1856-58. 
Angelo Mai, Patrum Spicilegium Rom., 10 vols. Rom. 
1839-44, and Patrum Nova Bibl. 6 tom. 1852 sq. Marténe 
et Durand, Vet. Script. Coll., Paris 1724-33, 9 vols. fol. J. 
E. Grabe, Spicilegium ss. Patrum, 2 vols. fol, Oxon 1698. 
D Achery, Spicilegium, 13 vols. 4to, Paris 1655. Spicilegium 
Solesmense, ed. J. Pitra, 4 tom. 4to, Paris 1853 sq. Comp. 
J. G. Dowling, Notitia Script. ss. Patrum, etc., 1839.] Phitlo- 
logical Aids: J. C. Suiceri, Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus, Amst. 
1682 (1728, Traj. 1746), 2 vols. fol. Charles Du Fresne 
(du Cange), Glossarium ad Scriptores Medie et Infime 
Latinitatis, Paris 1733-36, 6 vols. fol [New edition, ed. 
G. A. L. Henschel, Paris, F. Didot, 1840-50, 7 vols. 4to.] 

B. COLLECTIONS OF THE WORKS OF ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES (more important for Ecclesiastical 
History in general than for the History of Doctrines in 
particular) : Meibomius, Basnage, Muratori, Mabillon, *Martene 
et Durand (Thesaurus Anecd. 5 vols. fol.), *Pertz (Monumenta, 
1826-35), etc. Comp. the Literature as to Church History 
in Hase’s History of the Church, 5th ed.s.175 f. For the 
Hast: Scriptores Byzantini (Par. 1645 ff), and latest edition 
by *Niebuhr, Bonn 1829 ff. 

C. COLLECTIONS OF THE WORKS OF THE REFORMERS: 
Bretschneider, Corpus Reformatorum, with the continuations 
by Bindseil, Halis et Brunsvici, 1834-77, 42 vols. 4to; the 
works of individual Reformers will be named in their proper 
places. (For later doctrinal literature, see § 7.) 

D. On MopEern Docmatic Literature: J. G Walch, 
Bibliotheca Theologica, tom. i., Jen. 1757. G. B. Winer, Hand- 
buch der theologischen Literatur, s. 390 ff.  Bretschneider, 
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Systematische Entwickelung aller in der Dogmatik vorkom- 
menden Begriffe, u. s. w., 4th ed. Leipz. 1841. 

(2) Since the earlier theologians, eg. Origen, drew a dis- 
tinction between what they taught the people cat’ otxovoyiar, 
and what they propounded in a scientific manner; and since 
popular language in general does not make any pretension to 
dogmatic precision, homiletical works are not of so much im- 
portance for the History of Doctrines as strictly dogmatic 
works, But, like all liturgical and ascetic writings, they may 
be regarded as concrete and living witnesses to the dogmatic 
spirit of a period—Homiliarium Patristicum, edid. ZLudov. 
Pelt et H. Rheinwald, Berol. 1829, deinde H. Rheinwald et C. 
Vogt, Ber. 1831.—Z.. G. H. Lentz, Geschichte der Christlichen 
Homiletik, 2 vols., Braunschw. 1839.  Paniel, Pragmatische 
Geschichte der Christ]. Beredsamkeit und der Homiletik, i, 
1, 2, Leipz. 1839-41. During the Middle Ages the sermons 
of Berthold, Tauler, etc., in the time of the Reformation those 
of the Reformers, etc., come into consideration. W. Beste, Die 
bedeutendsten Kanzelredner d. dltern Luth. Kirche, Leipz. 
1856. Modern homiletical literature also gives a more or less ~ 
faithful representation of doctrinal tendencies. 

(3) Comp. § 13, note 6. As sacred hymns were numbered 
among the public sources, so poetical works in general may 
be considered as a private source, eg. the works of some of 
the earlier poets, of the so-called Minnesingers, Dante’s Divina 
Commedia, and many others. In like manner, a comparison 
of the poetical views of Milton, Shakespeare, Gothe, Byron, or 
the romantic school, with the doctrinal tendencies of the 
Church, might lead to interesting results. A history of 
Christian poetry in its whole extent, and in its constant 
reference to the theological spirit of each period, does not as 
yet exist. 

(4) The influence which popular belief (with its remnants 
of heathen superstitions) may have exerted upon certain dog- 
matic notions, ¢g. concerning the devil and hell, is deserving 
of particular attention (comp. Grimm’s deutsche Mythologie). 
The doctrinal spirit also manifests itself in the silent monu- 
ments of art; ecclesiastical buildings, tombs, vasa sacra, 
paintings, eg. representing the last judgment, or even the 
Deity (comp. C. Griineisen, iiber bildliche Darstellung der 
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Gottheit, Stuttg. 1828), in coins, gems, ete. (Minter, Sinnbilder 
und Kuntsvorstellungen der alten Christen., Altona 1825, 4to. 
Bellermann, die Gemmen der Alten mit dem. Abraxasbilde, 
Berlin 1817. Piper, Mythologie der Christl. Kunst, 
Weimar 1847.. [Didron’s Christ. Iconography, transl in 
Bohn’s Lib. 1852. LZ. Twining, Symbols of Early and 
Medieval Art, 1852, Mrs. Jameson, Sacred and Legendary 
Art, 3 vols.]). 


§ 15. 
(c) Indirect Sources, 


_ We cannot always have access to direct sources, but must 
frequently have recourse to such as are indirect, 7.e. accounts 
or reports which have been transmitted to us by other writers 
at second or third hand, as is the case, for the most part, with 
the opinions of heretics (1), whose writings were destroyed at 
an early period. In like manner, with the teachings of some 
of the Fathers, whose works are either entirely lost, or have 
come down to us only in a corrupt form (2). In the use of 


both the direct and indirect sources, much critical caution is 
needful (3). 


(1) Hence the accounts given by different writers of 
Cerinthus, the Ebionites, Gnostics, Manicheans, etc., fre- 
quently vary from one another, and even contradict each 
other. 

(2) Thus, in the case of Origen, of whose writings we 
frequently have nothing but the translations of Rufinus, or 
the relations of Jerome and Eusebius. 

(8) Not only the criticism of the text and words, in respect 
to the genuineness and integrity of the writings (comp. Danz, 
Initia Doctrine Patrist. §§ 7-20), but also the criticism of the 
contents, in relation to the greater or less credibility of the 
authors. Comp. Hagenbach, Encyklop. § 205. 
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§ 16. 


Works on the History of Doctrines. 
C. F. Baur, lc. s. 100 ff. 


As all the sources are not at the command of every one, 
and as their study, generally speaking, will be fruitful only 
after we have acquired a general outline of the history which 
we intend more fully to investigate, we must have recourse, 
in the first instance, to the works of those who, by their own 
historical researches, and in the application of the historical 
art, have placed the treasures of science within the reach of 
all who desire to be learners. The History of Doctrines itself 
has been treated as an independent branch of theological 
science only in modern times (1); yet some of the earlier 
writers of Church History (2), as well as the theologians (3), 
have prepared the way for it. Besides those works which 
treat of the History of Doctrines exclusively (4), we have to 
compare the modern works on ecclesiastical history (5), as 
well as the monographs on the Fathers and on particular 
doctrines (6), and also those works on dogmatic theology (7) 
and Christian ethics (8), which combine the historical with 
the systematic. Lastly, the literature of symbolism (9) forms 
(according to § 4) a part of the literature of the History of 
Doctrines. 


_ (1) The History of Doctrines was formerly treated in con- 
nection with ecclesiastical history, or dogmatic theology (comp. 
§ 2); Semler and Ernesti first showed the necessity of sepa- 
rating the one from the other. The former attempted this in 
his historical introduction to Siegm. Baumgarten’s Glaubens- 
lehre, Halle 1759, 3 vols. 4to. His design was (according to i. 
s. 101): “to expand the views of divines or studiosi. theologic 
in general, and to show the origin, nature, and true object of 
dogmatic theology.” In the same year J. A. Hrnesti published 
his programme, De Theologiz Historicee et Dogmatics con- 
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jungende Necessitate et Modo universo, Lips. 1759 (Opuse. 
-Theol., Lips. 1773, ed. 2,91792, p. 567); he-does not 
indeed speak of the History of Doctrines as a separate 
science, but it is not difficult to perceive that he felt the 
necessity of its being so. Comp. also C. W. F. Walch, 
Gedanken von der Geschichte der Glaubenslehre, 2d ed. 
Gott. 1764. 

(2) Eusebius, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, ete. (Editions 
of Valesius, Par. 1659, 3 vols. Reading, Cant. 1720, 3 vols. fol. 
—Manual edition of Eusebius by Heinichen, Lips. 1827-28, 
3 vols. and an edition by Zaemmer, Schaffhausen 1862.) 
[English translations of Euseb. Socrat. Sozom. Theod. and 
Evagrius, published by Bagster, Lond., 6. vols., also the first 
three by Bohn.] Rufinus, Sulpicius Severus, Cassiodorus, 
Epiphanius Scholasticus. Writers during the Middle Ages: 
Gregor. Turonensis, Beda Venerabilis, Adamus Bremensis, 
Nicephorus Callisti, etc. (comp. the literature in works on 
ecclesiastical history). Since the Reformation: the Magdeburg 
Centuriators under the title: Ecclesiastica Historia per aliquot 
studiosos et pios viros in urbe Magdeburgica, Basil. 1559-74, 
13 vols. fol. +Cws. Baronius, Annales Ecclesiastici, Rom. 
1588-1607, 12 vols. fol. tOdoricus Raynaldus, Annales 
Eccles., Rom. 1664—74, 10 vols. fol. (both edited by Mansi, 
along with the Critica Historico-Theologica of Pagi, Lucce, 
1738, 39, 33 vols. fol.).—J. G. Arnold, Unparteiische Kirchen- 
und Ketzerhistorie, Fkft. 1699, 4 vols. fol. tNat. Alexander, 
Historia Ecclesiastica, Par. 1676-86, 24 vols., Venet. 1759, 
77, 9 vols. fol. tFlewry, Histoire Ecclésiastique, Paris 
1691-1720, 20 vols. 4to (continued by Jean Claude Fabre, 
Paris 1726-40, 16 vols. 4to, and Al. de la Croix, Par. 
1776-78, 6 vols.), Par. 36 vols. 12mo, 1740, 41. +TZillemont, 
Mémoires pour servir 4 l’Histoire Ecclésiastique des 6 premiers 
siécles, justifiés par les Citations des Auteurs Originaux, Paris 
1693 ff, 16 vols. 4to. JZ. Moshemit, Institutionum Historic 
Eccles. Antiquioris et Recentioris libri IV., Helmst. 1755, 64, 
4to [transl. by J. Murdock, New York and London]. Ch. W. 
F. Walch, Historie der Ketzereien, Spaltungen und Religions- 
streitigkeiten, Leipz. 1762-85, 11 vols. J. S. Baumgarten, 
Untersuchung theologischer Streitigkeiten mit einigen Anmer- 
kungen, Vorrede und fortgesetzter Geschichte der Christlichen 
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Glaubenslehre, herausgegeben von J. S. Semler, Halle 1762- 
64, 3 vols, 4to, By the sume: Geschichte der Religionsparteien, 
herausgegeben von J. S. Semler, ibid. 1766, 4to. 

(3) Thus the works of Irenaeus, Hippolytus, Origen, Ter- 
tullian, Epiphanius, and Theodoret contain much ‘material for 
the History of Doctrines in their refutation of heretics; much, 
too, is found scattered about in the polemical and dogmatic 
works of ancient and medieval times. Thus, in the work of 
Bishop Facwndus, of Hermiane, Pro Defensione trium Capitu- 
lorum, libri XII. (in Gallandii, Bibl. Patrum, tom. xi. p. 
665 ff), in that of the monophysite, Stephan Gobarus (in 
Photii Bibl. Cod. 232), as well as in the treatise of Abelard, 
Sic et Non (edited by G. Z. Henke and G. S. Lindenkohl, Marb. 
1851). More definite preparation for the History of Doctrines 
is found in works published after the Reformation: tDion 
Petavius, Opus de Theologicis Dogmatibus, Par. 1644-50, 
4 vols.; Antw. 1700, 6 vols. “This work is no less ingenious 
than profound, and deserves to be more carefully and frequently 
studied than is generally done.” Dorner. [The first volume of 
a new edition of Petau, expolitum et auctum, collatis studiis C. 
Passaglia et C. Schrader, was published at Rome, in 4to, 1857; 
published also in 8 vols. 8vo, ed. by Thomas, Barri-ducis, 186 4.] 
tL. Thomassin, Dogmata Theologica, Par. 1684-89. tLud. 
Dumesnil, Doctrina et Disciplina Ecclesiz, ex ipsis Verbis ss. 
codd. conce. PP. et genuinorum Monumentorum sec. seriem 
temporis digesta, 4 vols., Col. 1730, fol. Jo. Forbesius a Corse, 
Instructiones Historico-theologicze de Doctrina Christiana et 
vario Rerum Statu Ortisque Erroribus et Controversiis, etc., 
Amst. 1645, fol. Gen. 1699, and in his Opera, Amst. 1703, 
2 vols. fol. (vol. ii). The design of this work is to prove the 
agreement between the doctrines of the Reformers and the 
opinions of the earlier Fathers (especially in opposition to 
Bellarmin), The various Loci of Chemnitz, Hutter, Quenstedt, 
Baier, and of Joh. Gerhard in particular, contain much historical 
matter: J. Gerhard, Loci Theol. (edit. of Cotta), Tiib. 1762-98, 
22 vols. 4to. [Ed. by Preuss, Berol. 1863 ff.] Works which’ 
form the transition’ to the treatment of the History of 

1 (Baur, Lehrb. (Einl. § 6. 2), says the three greatest leaders in the historical 


method of studying doctrine were the younger Walch, Semler, and Mosheim, 
See above, under 2.] 
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Doctrines as a separate science: Lor. Reinhard, Introductio 
in Historiam Precipuorum Dogmatum, Jen. 1795, 4to, and 
J. &. Bawmgarten, Evangelische Glaubenslehre, Halle 1759, 
60, 4to (the above-mentioned preface to this work by Semler). 
[On Petavius, Forbes, Gerhard, and Quenstedt, comp. Baur, 
Lehrb. Einl. § 6.1.] ~ 

(4) CoMPENDIUMS AND MANUALS OF THE HISTORY OF 
Doctrines: S. G. Lange, ausfiihrliche Geschichte der Dogmen, 
Lpz. 1796 (incomplete). J. Ch. Wundemann, Geschichte der 
christlichen Glaubenslehren vom Zeitalter des Athanasius bis 
Gregor den Gr., 1st and 2d vols., Leipz. 1798-99 (fragmentary). 
*W. Miinscher, Handbuch der christlichen Dogmengeschichte, 
Marb. vols. i and ii, 1797 (third edit. without alteration, 
1817, 18); vol. iii. 1802, 1804; vol. iv. 1809 (only to the year ~ 
604); the first treatment of the History of Doctrine in the 
pragmatic method. By the same: Lehrbuch der christlichen 
Dogmengeschichte, Marb. 1812, 19, 3d ed, mit Belegen 
aus den Quellenschriften, Ergiinzungen der Literatur, histori- 
schen Notizen und Fortsetzungen versehen von *Dan. von 
Colin, 1st part, Cassel 1832, 2d part, ibid. 1834 (edited by 
Hupfeld) ; 2d part, 2d section (also under the title: Lehrbuch 
der christlichen Dogmengeschichte von der Reformationszeit 
bis auf unsere Tage), by Ch. Gotth. Neudecker, Cassel 1838 
[Miinscher’s Manual, translated by T. Murdock, New Haven, 
12mo, 1830]. Sriedr. Minter, Handbuch der altesten christ- 
lichen Dogmengeschichte, from the Danish, by Lvers, 1st vol., 
Gott. 1802 (incomplete). *J. Ch. W. Augusti, Lehrbuch der 
christlichen Dogmengeschichte, Leipz. 1805, 4th ed. 1835. 
L. Bertholdt, Handbuch der Dogmengeschichte, herause. von 
Veit Engelhardt, Erl. 1822, 23, 2 vols. #. A. Ruperti, 
Geschichte der Dogmen, oder Darstellung der Glaubenslehre 
des Christenthums von seiner Stiftung bis auf die neueren 
Zeiten, insbesondere fiir Studierende der Theologie und zu 
ihrer Vorbereitung auf ihre Priifung, Berlin 1831. *L F 
0. Bawmgarten-Crusius, Lehrbuch der christlichen Dogmen- 
geschichte, Jena 1832, 2 vols. C. G. H. Lentz, Geschichte 
der christlichen Dogmen in pragmatischer Entwicklung, 
Helmst. 1834, 1st vol. tH. Klee, Lehrbuch der Dogmen- 
geschichte, 1st vol. Mainz 1837, 2d vol. 1838. [German 
ed. out of print; French transl. Paris, Le Cofire, 1848.] 
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J. G. V. Engelhardt, Dogmengeschichte, 2 vols., Neust. 1839. 
*Karl Meier, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte fiir akade- 
mische Vorlesungen, Giessen 1839. *Bawmgarten-Crusius, 
Compendium der christlichen Dogmengeschichte, Leipz. vol. i. 
1840, ii. 1846 (edited by Hase). *F Ch. Baur, Lehrb. d. 
christl. Dogmengesch., Stuttg. 1849 (2d ed. 1858; 3d ed. 
1867). Karl Beck, Lehrb. d. christl. Dogmengesch., Weimar 
1848, Tiibingen 1864. JL. Noack, Die christl. Dogmengesch. 
nach ihrem organischen Entwicklungsgange, Erlang. 1853, 
2d ed. 1856. *J. C. ZL. Gueseler, Dogmengeschichte 
(posthumous, edited by Redepenning), Bonn 1855. “*A. 
Neander, christl. Dogmengesch., edited by J. L. Jacobi, 2 Thle., 
Berlin 1857, 58 (translated by J. E. Ryland in Bohn’s 
Library). H. Schmid, Lehrbuch d. Dogmengesch., Nérdlingen 
1860. K.F. A. Kahnis, der Kirchenglaube, historisch-genetisch 
dargestellt, Leipz. 1864 (2d vol. of his Dogmatik). *F C. 
- Baur, Vorlesungen iiber die christliche Dogmeng. i. 1, herausg. 
v. Ferd. Fried. Baur, Leipz. 1865. [W.G. 7. Shedd, A History 
of Christian Doctrine, 2 vols, New York 1863, Edinburgh 
1872. Dr. Shedd’s method is more like that of Petavius 
than of the more recent writers. He adopts, so to speak, 
the vertical and not the horizontal division of the subject, in 
the following manner :—Book I. Influence of philosophical 
systems (from Plato to the German philosophy). Book II. 
History of Apologies. Book III. History of Theology and 
Christology. Book IV. History of Anthropology. Book V. 
History of Soteriology. Book VI. History of Eschatology. 
Book VII. History of Symbols. Each subject is considered 
under successive periods, but the periods do not coincide. 
* Nitesch, Grundriss der Dogmengeschichte, Berlin 1870; only 
Part I. (Patrist. period) yet published. ] 


Tables: K. R. Hagenbach, Tabellarische Uebersicht der Dg. bis auf die Refor- 
mation, Basel 1828, 4to. Karl Vorldnder, Tabell. iibersichtl. Darstellung 
der Dogmengesch. nach Neanders dogmengeschichtl. Vorlesungen, Per. i. 
Hamb. 1835, Per. ii. 1837, Per. iii, and iv. 1855 (Dutch ed. Amsterdam 
1850, 4to). K. Beck, Zeittafeln fiir die Dg. mit riicksicht auf Kirchen- u, 
Culturgeschichte, Tiibingen 1864. 


(5) Works or Mopern AvTHors on CuurcH History, 
WHICH INCLUDE THE History or Docrrines: J. M. Schrockh, 
christliche Kirchengeschichte, Leipz. 1768-1804, 35 vols., 
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since the Reformation (continued by Teschirner), 1804-10, 
10 vols. Henke, Allgemeine Geschichte der Christlichen 
Kirche nach der Zeitfolge, Braunschw. 1788 ff., continued 
by Vater, 9 vols. (in several editions). J. £. Ch. Schmidt, 
Handbuch der Christlichen Kirchengeschichte, Giessen und 
Darmstadt 1801 ff, 6 vols. (2d ed. 1825-27), vol. vil. by 
Rettberg, 1834. *Aug. Neander, Allgemeine Geschichte der 
Christlichen Religion und Kirche, Hamb. 1825-52, vols. i—vi. 
in fourteen parts. [The sixth vol. edited by K. F. H. Schneider, 
from mss. 1852. <A new edition, with preface by Ullmann, 
Gotha 1856; translation by Joseph Torrey, 5 vols., Boston 
1849-54, and in Clark’s For. Theol. Lib.; also in Bohn’s 
Library, London] *Z. Géeseler, Lehrbuch der Kirchen- 
geschichte, Bonn 1824-57, 3 vols. in several parts (vol. i. 
Ath ed. in two parts, 1844; vol. ii. in four parts; vol. ii 1, 
1840; 4th ed. of vol. i 1844). [Of Gieseler’s work, vols. 
iv—vi. are edited from his mss. by #. R. Redepenning ; the 
5th vol. to 1848; the 6th vol. is the History of Doctrines 
to 1517. A translation of this History, to the Reformation, 
by Francis Cunningham, was published in Phil. 1836. David- 
son and Hull’s translation, in Clark’s Library, Edinburgh, 5 
vols. 1846-59. A new edition, revised and ed. by Henry B. 
Smith, New York, 5 vols.] K. Hase, Lehrbuch d. Kirchen- 
gesch., Leipz. 1833 ; 10th ed. 1877 [translated from 7th ed. by 
C. E. Blumenthal and C. P. Wing, New York 1855]. J. £. 
fF. Guericke, Handbuch d. Allg. Kirchengesch., Halle 1833 ; 
9th ed. 1866, 3 vols. [vol. i. comprising six centuries, trans- 
lated by W. G. J. Shedd, Andover 1857]. Schleiermacher, 
Gesch. d. Christl. Kirche (posthumous ed. by Bonnel), Berlin 
1840. A. F Gfrérer, Allg. Kirchengesch., Stuttg. 1841-46, 
4 vols. Ch. W. Niedner, Gesch. d. Christl. Kirche, Leipz. 
1846. J. H. Kurtz, Lehrb. d. Kirchengesch., Mitau 1840; 
7th ed. 2 vols. 1874. [Same: Handbuch d. Kirchengesch., 
vol, i. in three parts, 2d ed. 1858.] Ph. G. A. Fricke, Lehrb. 
d. Kircheng. i, Leipz. 1850. [W. B. Lindner, Lehrb. d. 
Kircheng., 3 vols., Leipz. 1854. J. G. V. Engelhardt, Hand- 
buch, 4 vols, 1834. J. L. Jacobi, Lehrb. i. 1850. MT 
Matter, Histoire universelle de lEglise, 4 vols., 2d ed. Paris 
1838, HA. H. Milman, Hist. of Latin Christ., 6 vols., Lond. 
1854-57 (various editions), H. Stebbing’s Hist. of Church to 
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Eighteenth Cent., 6 vols. 1842. Philip Schaff, Hist. of Christ. 
Church, vol.i, New York 1859. Foulkes’ Manual, 1851. Ch. 
Hardwick, Middle Ages and Reform., 2 vols. 1853-56. J. C. 
Robertson, to 1517, 4 vols. 1854-73. Waddington, through 
Ref., 6 vols. 1835 sq., New York ed. of first 3 vols. in one.] 
F. R. Hasse, Kirchengeschichte, herausg. v. A. Kohler, Leipz. 
1864, 3 vols. J. H. A. EHbrard, Handbuch der christlichen 
Kirchen- u. Dogmengeschichte fir Prediger u. Studierende, 
Erlangen 1865; also Baur’s works on Church History are, 
for the most part, of special value for the History of 
Doctrines (comp. the further literature, as well as the works 
of the Catholic Ritter, sie er, Alzog, Annegarn, in the 
Encykl. s. 229 ff). 

[Roman CatTHoLic Works: F. L. von Stolberg, Gesch. d. Rel. 
Jesu, 15 Bde. 1806-19; continued by Kerz and Brischar, 52 
vols. in all, the last in 1860. Casp. Sacharelli, Hist. Eccl., 
Rom. 1772-95, 25 vols. 4to. Zh. Katerkamp, Miinster, 5 
Bde. 1819-84. J. J. Ritter, Handb., 2 Bde, 5th ed. 1854. 
J, Alzog, 5th ed. 1850. Déllinger, Church Hist. to Ref., 
transl. by Ed. Cox, 4 vols. Lond. 1848. Rohrbacher, Hist. 
Universelle de lEclise, Paris 1842 sq., 29 vols.; Henrion, in 
25 vols. Palma, Prelect. Hist. Eccl. Rom., 3 vols. 1838-42.] 

Tables of Church History: J. S. Vater, 1803; 6th ed. 
Thilo 1833. J. 7. LZ. Danz, 18388. Lob. Lange, 1841. C. 
D. A. Douai, 24 ed. 1850. [Henry B. Smith, Hist. of the 
Church in Synchronistic Tables, fol, New York, new ed. 1860 ; 
also by Moller, Schone, Fiedler, Lange, Danz.] 

WorKS ON THE CHuRCH HISTORY OF PARTICULAR PERIODS: 
(a) Ancient Times. Moshemii, Commentarius de Rebus Chris- 
tianorum ante Constantinum M., Helmstad. 1755, 54. [Vol.i. 
transl. by B&. S. Vidal ; vol. ii. by Jas. Murdoch, 2 vols., New 
York 1852. Philip Schaff, Hist. of Apostolic Church, etc., 
New York 1853. H. H. Milman, Hist. of Christ. to Abolition 
of Paganism in the Rom. Emp., 3 vols. othe, Anfinge d. 
Christl. Kirche, 1837. A. Ritschl, d. Altkathol. Kirche, 1850. 
W. Burton, Lect. on Eccl. Hist. of First Three Cent., in his 
Works, vols. iv. and v., Oxf. 1837, K. R&. Hagenbach, die 
Christl. Kirche d. drei ersten Jahrh. 1853. F. C. Baur, Das 
Christenthum ... in d. drei ersten Jahrh. 1853. H.W. J. 
Thiersch, Gesch. d. Christ]. Kirche; transl. by Carlyle, Lond. 
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1852.] Compare also the works of IZ Baumgarten, J. P. 
Lange, Baur, Lechler, Schwegler, Dietlein, Volkmar, Bunsen, 
Hilgenfeld, L. Noack, etc. (b) Middle Ages (especially in 
relation to Scholasticism). J. B. Bossuet, Einleitung in die 
Allg. Gesch.; German, transl. by J. A. Cramer, Leipz. 1757-86 
[in French and English, numerous editions. J. 7. Damberger, 
Synchron. Gesch. d. Kirche u. Welt im Mittelalter, Regensb. 
6 Bde. 1850—54; also a French edition]. Uederweg (§ 7). 
[M. B. Hauréau, De la Philos. Scholastique (crowned), 2 vols., 
Paris 1859. #. Chastel, Le Christianisme et lEglise au 
Moyen Age, Paris 1857.] (c) The Time of the Reformation 
(in addition to works on the History of the Reformation): J. 
G. Planck, Geschichte der Entstehung, der Veranderungen und 
Bildung unseres Protestantischen Lehrbegriffs, von Anfang der 
Reformation bis zur Einfiihrung der Concordienformel, vol. vi. 
2d ed., Leipz. 1791-1800, comp. §§ 212, 219. (d) Modern 
Times: Planck, Geschichte der Prot. Theol. von der Con, 
cordienformel an bis in die Mitte des 18 Jahrh., Gott. 1631. 
Comp. J. G. Walch, Histor. u. Theolog. Einleitung in die 
Religions-streitigkeiten in und ausserhalb der Lutherischen 
Kirche, Jena 1733, 10 vols. Further literature under § 272 ff. 

(6) Works which treat on particular subjects (monographs) 
will be mentioned in their proper place. Essays in which the 
systems of individual Fathers are more fully discussed, will be 
found in the works of Rossler, Augusti, Mohler, etc., mentioned 
§ 14, note 1. 

(7) Works on Dogmatic THEOLOGY WHICH ALSO CONSIDER 
THE History oF Doctrines, or include it: G. J. Seiler, Theo- 
logia Dogmatico -Polemica, cum Compendio Historie Dog- 
matum, ed. 3, Erl. 1789. J F Gruner, Institutionum 
Theologize Dogmatice, lib. iii, Hal. 1777. J. Ch. Déderlein, 
Institutio Theologi Christiani in Capitibus Religionis theo- 
reticis, ed. 6, Alt. 1797, 2 vols. ©. Fr. Stdéudlin, Lehrbuch 
der Dogmatik und Dogmengeschichte, Gott. (1801, 9), 1822. 
J. A. L, Wegscheider, Institutiones Theol. Christ. Dogmatice, 
addita Singulorum Dogmatum Historia et Censura, Hal. 1815, 
ed. 8,1844. K. G. Bretschneider, Handbuch der Dogmatik der 
Evangelischen Kirche, 3d ed. 2 vols., Leipz. 1828, 34. By the 
same: Versuch einer systematischen Entwicklung aller in der 
Dogmatik vorkommenden Begriffe, nach den Symb. Biichern der, 
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Luth. Kirche, 4th ed., Leipz. 1841. *Karl Hase, Lehrbuch der 
Evangelischen Dogmatik, Stuttg. 1826 (6th ed., Leipz. 1870). 
*By the same: Gnosis oder Evang. Glaubenslehre fiir die 
Gebildeten in der Gemeinde, wissenschaftlich dargestellt, 2d ed. 
2 vols., Leipz. 1869-70. [G@. Ch. Knapp, Vorlesungen iiber 
die Christliche Glaubenslehre, herausgeg. von Thilo, 2d ed. 
1837; translated into English by Zeon. Woods, And. 1831, 
and often republished.] J. D. F. Strauss, Die Christl. Glau- 
bensl. in ihrer gesch. Entwicklung, 2 vols. Tiitb. 1840. Ch. 
EL. Weisse, Philos. Dogmatik, oder Phil. des Christenth., 1 vol., 
Leipz. 1855 (§§ 180-247). [Dan. Schenkel, Die Christ]. Dog- 
matik, vom Standpunkte des Gewissens, 2 vols. (in three parts), 
Wiesbaden 1858-59. G. Thomasius, Christi Person u. Werk, 
3 Thle., Erlangen 1853 sq. J. P. Lange, Christl. Dogmatik, 
3 vols., Heidelb. 1849-52. A. D.C. Twesten, Dogmatik d. 
Evang.-Luth. Kirche, 2d ed. 2 vols. 1834-37. J. H. A. 
Ebrard, Christl. Dogmatik, 2d ed. 2 vols. 1862,63. F. A. 
Philippi, Kirchl. Glaubensl., 5 vols. 1854-75. Aug. Hahn, 
Lehrb. d. Christl. Glaubens, 4te. Aufl. i11.1858.] On the History 
of the Protestant Doctrine: *W. M. L. De Wette, Dogmatik 
der Evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche nach den Symbolischen 
Biichern und den Altern Dogmatikern (the second part of 
his Lehrb. der Christ. Dogmatik), 2d ed., Berlin 1821, 3d ed. 
1840. F. A. Klein, Darstellung des dogmatischen Systems 
der Evangel. Prot. Kirche, Jena 1822, 3d ed. revised by 
Lobegott Lange, ibid, 1840. *Hase, Hutterus redivivus, 
oder Dogmatik der Evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche, Leipz. 
1829-58, 9th ed. Al. Schweizer, Die Glaubensl. d. Evang. 
Ref. Kirche, aus den Quellen, vol. i, Ziirich 1844 [Die 
Protestantischen Centraldogmen., vol. ii. 1856]. D. Schenkel, 
Das Wesen des Protest. aus d. Quellen des Reformationszeit- 
alters dargestellt, 3 vols., Schaffh, 1846-51. H. Schmid, 
die Dogmatik der evang.-luther. Kirche, 6th ed., Fkft. 1876. 
H. Heppe, Dogmatik des deutschen Protestantismus im sech- 
zehnten Jahrh., 3 vols., Gotha 1857. K. & A. Kahnis, 
Lutherische Dogmatik, historisch-genetisch dargestellt, Leipz. 
1863, 64 (see above under 4). Works oN THE HIsToRY 
or Dogmatic TuHrotocy: Ch. G. Heinrich, Versuch einer 
Geschichte der verschiedenen Lehrarten der Christl. Glau- 
benswahrheiten und der merkwiirdigsten Systeme und Com- 
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pendien derselben, von Christo bis auf unsere Zeiten, Leipz. 
1790. J. H. Schickedanz, Versuch einer Geschichte der 
Christ. Glaubenslehre und der merkwiirdigsten Systeme, 
Compendien, Normalschriften und Katechismen der Christ. 
Hauptparteien, Braunschw. 1827. Fligge und Stdudlin, 
Geschichte der theol. Wissenschaften. Herrmann, Gesch. d. 
Prot. Dogmatik, von Melanc. bis Schleiermacher, Leipz. 1842. 
Gass, Gesch. d. Prot. Dogmatik, 3 vols., Berl. 1854-62. 

(8) K. F. Staudlin, Geschichte der Sittenlehre Jesu, 3 Bde., 
Gott. 1799-1812. *De Wette, Christliche Sittenlehre, 3 vols., 
Berlin 1819-23. The shorter Compendium of the same 
author: Lehrbuch der Christlichen Sittenlehre und der 
Geschichte derselben, Berlin 1833. 5 

(9) Comp. § 13, note 1, and § 4 (on the significance of 
Symbolism). *Phil, Marheineke, christl. Symbolik, oder 
historisch-kritische und dogmatisch-comparative Darstellung 
des katholischen, lutherischen, reformirten und socinianischen 
Lehrbegriffs, Heidelb., part I. ‘vols. i. ii, 1810, vol. i. 1813 
(also under the title: das System des Katholicismus); new 
edition by Matthies and Vatke, 1848. Sy the same: Institu- 
tiones symbolice, doctrinam Catholicorum, Protestantium, 
Socinianorum, ecclesiz Greece, minorumque societatt. christ. 
summam et discrimina exhibentes, Berol. 1812, ed. 3, 1830. 
Herb. Marsh. The Churches of Rome and England Com- 
pared: translated into German by J. C. Schreiter, Sulzb. 
1821. *G. B. Winer, comparative Darstellung des Lehrbe- 
griffs der verschiedenen christlichen Kirchenparteien, nebst 
vollstindigen Belegen aus den symbolischen Schriften dersel- 
ben in der Ursprache (mit angehingten Tabellen), Leipz. 
1824, 4to, new ed. 1837. tJ. A. Mohler, Symbolik, oder 
Darstellung der dogmatischen Gegensitze der Katholiken und 
Protestanten, nach ihren 6ffentlichen Bekenntniss-schriften, 
Mainz 1832, 6th ed. 1843. On the other side: Fred. Chr. 
Laur, Gegensatz des Katholicismus und Protestantismus nach 
den Principien und Hauptdogmen der beiden Lehrbegriffe, 
Tiib. 1833. KA. Im. Nitzsch, Prot. Beantwort. der Symbolik 
Mohlers; in reply: Mohler, neue Untersuchung der Lehrge- 
gensdtze zwischen den Katholiken und Protestanten, Mainz 
1834, 35, 7th ed. 1864; and also: Bawr, Erwiderung auf 
Mohlers neueste Polemik u. s. w., Tiib, 1834—AHd. Kollner, 
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Symbolik aller christlichen Confessionen, vol. i, Symbolik der 
luth. Kirche, Hamb. 1837; vol. ii. Symbolik der roémischen 
Kirche, 1844. H. #. F. Guwericke, allgem. christl. Symbolik 
vom luth. kirchl. Standpunkte, Leipz. 1839, 3d ed. 1861. 
H. W. J. Thiersch, Vorlesungen iiber Kath. u. Protest., 2d ed. 
1848. A. H. Baier, Symbolik der christ. Confessionem u. 
Religionsparteien ; Part I. Symbolik d. Romisch-Kath. Kirche, 
vol. i. Greifsw. 1854. Matthes, Comp. Symbolik, Leipz. 1854. 
N. Hofmann, Symbolik, oder system. Darstellung d. Symb. 
Lehrbegriffe, Leipz. 1857. tHilgers, Symbolische Theologie, 
Bonn 1841. KX. Hase, Handbuch der protest. Polemik, Leipz. 
1862. A. Neander, Katholicismus und _ Protestantismus, 
herausg. von Jfessner, Berlin 1863. [JZ Schneckenburger, 
Vergleichende Darstellung des lutherischen u. reformirten 
Lehrbegriffs: herausg. von Hd. Guder, Zwei Theile, Stuttg. 
1855.] For the editions of the symbolical books, see § 13, 1. 
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FIRST PERIOD. 


a 


FROM THE APOSTOLIC AGE TO THE DEATH OF ORIGEN, 
OR FROM THE YEAR 70 TO THE YEAR 254, 


THE AGE OF APOLOGETICS. 


A. GENERAL HISTORY OF DOCTRINES DURING THE 
FIRST PERIOD, 


Ba. 


Christ and Christianity. 


On the Life of Christ in general, see the earlier Harmonies of the Gospels 
[ William Newcome, Eng. Harmony, repr. Phil. 1809; Greswell (ed. 4) and 
Slatter, in Greek, 1845 and 1878; #. Robinson, in Greek, 1831, in English, 

-1846; LD. Carpenter, Lond. 1835; J. G. Palfrey, Bost. 1831 ; Stroud’s 
New Greek Harmony, 1853; Harmony, in Eng., R. Tract Soc. and S. P. 
C. K. Comp. S. Davidson in Kitto, l.c. sub voce], and the modern works 
of Hess, Hase (newest ed. 1865), Paulus, Strauss, and (in reference to the 
latter) Weisse, Neander, Wilke, + Kuhn, Theile, Lange, Hbrard, ete. 
. Since 1868, Renan, Vie de Jésus (1863); the new edition of Strauss’ 
Leben Jesu (1864) ; Schenkel, Characterbild Jesu (1873); Schleiermacher, 
Leben Jesu, ed. by Riitenick (1864), and the controversial writings occa- 
sioned by the works of Renan, Strauss, and Schenkel, which, however, deal 
less with the doctrinal than the historical aspect of the subject, and there- 
fore have only an indirect bearing upon the History of Doctrine. [Seeley, 
Ecce Homo, Lond. and Camb. 1866; Keim, Geschichte Jesu von Nazara, 
8 vols., Ziirich 1867-72, and new ed. ; Farrar, Life of Christ, 2 vols. 
London 1874; Geikie, Life and Words of Christ, London 1876, etc.] Con- 
cerning the internal or apologetico-dogmatic aspect of his life, which forms 
the basis of the History of Doctrines, comp. (Reinhard) Versuch iiber den 
Plan, den der Stifter der christlichen Religion zum Besten der Menschheit 
entwarf, Wittenberg 1781, new ed., with additions by Heubner, Wittenb. 
1830 (primarily a reply to the Wolfenbiittel Fragments). [Plan of the 
Founder of Christ., from the German, by O. W. Taylor, 12mo, Andover 
1831,] *J. G. Herder, Yom Erléser der Menschen, nach den drei ersten 
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Evangelien, Riga 1796. By the same: vom Sohne Gottes, der Welt 
Heiland, nach Johannes, Riga 1797. (Comp. Werke zur Religion und 
Theologie, vol. xi., or Christliche Schriften, part 1.) Ch. F. Boéhme, die 
Religion Jesu Christi, aus ihren Urkunden dargestellt, Halle 1825-27. 
*Ullmann, iiber die Siindlosigkeit Jesu, in the Studien und Kritiken, 
1828, part 1, reprinted, Hamb. 1833, 5th ed. 1845. [Dr. Ullmann on the 
Sinless Character of Jesus, Edinr.] By the same: Was setzt die Stiftung 
der christlichen Kirche durch einen Gekreuzigten voraus? in the Studien 
und Kritiken, 1832, s. 579-596, and reprinted in his treatise : Historisch 
oder mythisch? Beitrage zur Beantwortung der gegenwartigen Lebensfrage 
der Theologie, Hamb. 1838. Ch. F. Fritzsche, de avewaprncia Jesu Christi, 
Commentationes 4 (repr. in Fritzschiorum Opuscula Academica, Lips. 1838, 
p. 48 seq.). *Alex. Schweizer, iiber die Dignitit des Religionsstifters, in 
the Studien und Kritiken, 1834. #. Liicke, two programmes (against Hase) : 
Examinatur, que speciosus nuper commendata est sententia de mutato per 
eventa adeoque sensim emendato Christi consilio, Gott. 1831, 4to. On the 
other side: Hase, Streitschriften, Leipz. 1834.— Strauss and his opponents. 
(The Literature in 7’heile and elsewhere.) [Neander’s Life of Christ, transl. 
from 4th ed. by J. McClintock and C. E. Blumenthal, New York 1848 ; 
London, Bohn. Hase’s Life of Jesus, transl. by J. F. Clarke, Boston 1860. 
Strauss’ Life, transl. 2 vols. Lond. 1854. W. H. Furness, History of 
Jesus, Boston 1850 ; ibid., Jesus and His Biographers, 1838.—+ Sepp, Das 
Leben Jesu, 4 vols. Regensb. 1848 sq. ; in French, 1854. J. P. Lange, 
Das Leben Jesu, 3 vols. Heidelb. 1847, and in English (Clark, Edinr.). 
A. Hbrard, Kritik d. evang. Gesch., 3d ed. Erlangen 1868. ©. F. Von 
Ammon, 3 vols. 1847.. B. Bauer, Evang. Gesch., 3 vols., 2d ed. 1855. +J. 
Bucher, Leben Jesu, 1859. Paulus, 2 Bde. 1828. Krabbe, 1838. Weisse, 
Evang. Gesch., 2 vols. 1828, 29. Hwald, Gesch, Jesu u. seiner Zeit, 1855. 
A. Tholuck, Glaubwiirdigkeit, 1837. 7. Young, The Christ of History, 
1855. Alexander, Christ and Christianity, 1854. (Isaac Taylor) Restora- 
tion of Belief, 1855. W. H. Mill, Christian Advocate Sermons, Camb. 
1844, 49.] G. Volkmar, Die Religion Jesu und ihre erste Entwicklung, 
Leipz. 1857. [Gess, Lehre von der Person Christi, 1856. ] 


a 
WITH the incarnation of the Redeemer, and the introduction 


of Christianity into the world, the materials of the History of 
Doctrines are already fully given in germ. The object of all 
further doctrinal statements and definitions is, in the positive 
point of view, to unfold this germ; in the negative, to guard 
it against all foreign additions and influences. We here 
assume, on the basis of the evidences, that what Jesus Christ 
brought to light, in relation to the past (1), was new and 
original, 7.2. a revelation, and, in relation to the future, is 
theoretically perfect, not standing in need of correction or 
improvement (2). This is the principle which we are 
Justified in placing at the very head of the History of 
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Doctrines, and by which we are to judge all its phenomena. 
We cannot, therefore, separate Christ’s doctrine from’ His 
person, For the peculiar and harmonious relation in which 
Christ, as the Son of God, stood to His heavenly Father, the 
decision with which He bore witness to this relationship, and 
the spiritual and moral renovation which were to flow from 
Himself, as the Saviour, unto mankind, form the kernel and 
centre of His doctrine. It has not essentially the character 
of a system made up of certain definitive notions, but it is a 
fact in the religious and moral sphere, the joyful news 
(evaryyéAtov, xipuypya) of which was to be proclaimed to all 
men for their salvation, on condition of faith, and a willing- 
ness to repent and obey in newness of life. Jesus is not the 
author of a dogmatic theology, but the author and finisher of 
JSaith (Heb, xii. 2); not the founder of a school, but in the 
most exalted sense the founder of a religion and of the 
Church. Hence He did not propound dogmas dressed in a - 
scientific garb, but He taught the divine word in a simply 
human and popular manner, for the most part in parables and 
proverbs. We find these laid down in the canonical Gospels, 
though in a somewhat different form in the Gospel of John 
from that in the synoptical Gospels (3). One of the objects 
shared by the evangelical interpretation of Scripture, by the 
histories of the life of Jesus, by apologetics and biblical 
theology, is to ascertain the peculiar contents of the teaching 
of Jesus, to reduce it to certain fundamental ideas and one 
uniform principle. 


(1) “ The office of the Saviour was not to propound doctrine, 
or to set forth doctrinal formulas, but to manifest Himself, and 
to reveal His unity with the Father. His person was a fact, 
and not an idea.” Schwegler, Montanismus, s. 3. Jesus, 
indeed, adopted many of the current opinions, especially the 
Mosaic doctrine of one God, and also the prevailing opinions 
and expectations of the age concerning the doctrine of angels, 
the kingdom of God, ete. But to consider Him merely as the 
reformer of Judaism would be to take a too narrow view of 
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His work, and to speak of Him as an Ebionite; see Schwegler, 
das nachapostolische Zeitalter, s. 89 ff. (das Urchristenthum). 
On the relation in which the History of Doctrines stands to 
the teaching of Jesus and His apostles, see Dorner, Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte der Lehre von der Person Christi, I. i. s. 68 ; 
Gieseler’s Dogmengeschichte, s. 4, 29 ff.; Baur, s. 140. 

(2) A perfectibility of Christianity is, from the Christian 
point of view, unimaginable, if we mean by this an extension 
or perfection of the zdea of religion as taught by the Son of 
God; for this is complete in itself, and realized in the mani- 
festation of the God-man. There is therefore no room within 
the History of Doctrines for a new revelation, which might 
supersede the Christianity of its founder. . Compare the recent 
controversy aroused by Strauss upon the question whether 
and how far the entire religious life (and this only as the 
first point in the debate) can be said to be perfectly realized 
in any one individual. [This is the point which Strauss 
debated in the form, that no one individual of a species can 
fully realize and exhaust any general idea or conception, 
eg. an incarnation, a perfect religion. See Dorner, Géschel, 
and others in reply.] 

(3) How far the synoptical Gospels differ from each. other 
in their accounts of the teaching of Jesus, and how this 
difference again is connected with the question as to the 
priority of Matthew or Mark, must be discussed elsewhere. 
So the important inquiry as to the origin of the fourth 
Gospel must, for the present, remain for us an open question. 
We may, however, set down as certain the following points:— 
In the synoptical Gospels we find more of doctrina Christi, in 
John more of doctrina de Christo: hence the former are more 
objective, the latter is more subjective. But though we con- 
cede such a subjective colouring, on the part of the fourth 
evangelist, in his conception and narration of the words of 
Jesus, yet this does not affect the credibility of his report, or 
the religious truth of what he imparts; comp. Ebrard, das 
Evang. Johannis, Ziir. 1845. Upon the extent to which the 
divine dignity of Christ is manifested even in the synoptic 
Gospels, see Dorner’s work, cited above, s. 79 ff. [Comp. also 
W. T. Gess, Die Lehre von d. Person Christi, 1856, and 
Lechler in Stud, und Kritiken, 1857. Delitzsch, Bibl. Psycho- 
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logie, s. 204 ff Hahn, Theol. des neuen Test. i. 205.. 
Weizsticker, Lebenszeugniss des johanneischen Christus, in 
Jahrb, f. deutsche Theol. 1857. Comp. also the Com- 
mentaries on St. John by Luthardt and Godet, in Eng, 
Clark, Edinr.] 


§ 18. 


The Apostles. 


*Neander, Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung der christlichen Kirche durch 
die Apostel, vol. ii. sec. 6. [History of the Planting and Training of the 
Christian Church by the Apostles, translat. by J. #. Ryland, Edinr. 1842 
(also in Bohn’s Library), vol. ii. book vi. : The Apostolic Doctrine.] G. Ch. 
&. Matthaei, der Religionsglaube der Apostel Jesu, nach seinem Ursprunge 
und Werthe, vol. i. Gott. 1826. Ch. F. Béhme, die Religion der Apostel 
Jesu Christi, aus ihren Urkunden dargestellt, Halle 1829. Kleuker, 
Johannes, Petrus und Paulus, Riga 1785. 7. Ch. £. Schmid, Disserta- 
tiones II. de theologia Joannis Apostoli, Jen. 1801. *Z. Usteri, Entwicke- 
lung des Paulinischen Lehrbegriffs in seinem Verhialtniss zur biblischen 
Dogmatik des N. Test., Ziirich 1824, 29, 31, 32. A. F. Déhne, Entwicke- 
lung des Paulinischen Lehrbegriffs, Halle 1835. . Ch. Baur, der 
Apostel Paulus, Tiib. 1845. Hrommann, Der johanneische Lehrbegriff, 
1839. K. R. Kostlin, der Lehrbegriff des Evangeliums und der Briefe 
Johannis und die verwandten neutestamentlichen Lehrbegriffe, Berl. 1843. 
W. Steiger, der erste Brief Petri, mit Beriiksichtigung des ganzen biblischen 
Lehrbegriffs, Berlin 1832. Weiss, Petrin. Lehrb. 1855. MM. Ulrich, Versuch 
einer Eintheilung der biblischen Dogmatik des Neuen Testaments, in Réhrs 
Krit. Predigerbibliothek, xix. 1. [Tholuck, Remarks on the Life, Character, 
and Style of the Apostle Paul, in Clark’s Students’ Cabinet Library of Useful 
Tracts.] Jn general: Zeller, Aphorismen iiber Christenthum, Urchristen- 
thum und Unchristenthum, in Schwegler’s Jahrbiicher der Gegenwart, 1844 
(June). *A. Schwegler, das nachapostolische Zeitalter, 2 vols. Tiib. 1846. 
W. O. Dietlein, das Urchristenthum, eine Beleuchtung der von der Schule 
des Dr. Baur in Tiibingen iiber das apostolische Zeitalter aufgestellten 
Vermuthungen, Halle 1845. *Dorner,l.c. Schwegler, Apologetisches und 
Polemisches (against Dorner), in Zeller’s Jahrbiicher, 1846. Planck, Juden- 
thum und Urchristenthum, ibid. 1847, s. 258 ff. H. W. J. Thiersch, Die 
Kirche im apostol. Zeitalter, Frankf., 2d ed. 1858. Bawmgarten, Die 
Apostelgesch., Halle, 2d ed. 1859 [in Clark’s Library, 1856]. 2. Reuss, 
Histoire de la Théologie chrétienne au siécle apostolique, Paris 1852, 
8d ed. 1864. #. Ch. Baur, Das Christenthum und die christ]. kirche 
d. 8 ersten Jahrh., Tiib. 1853. Lechler, Das apostol. und nachapostol. 
Zeitalter (a prize essay), Haarlem 1854, 2d ed. Stuttgard 1857. Herm. 
Messner, Lehre d. Apostel., Leipz. 1856. Baur, Dg. s. 140 ff. *Z>ipp, 
Paulus nach der Apostelgeschichte, Leiden 1866. [K. Schrader, Der 
Apostel Paulus, Leipz. 1830-33, 8 Bde. Pearson, Annales Paulini, 
1688. W. 7. Conybeare and J., Howson, The Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul, Lond. 1852, 2 vols, 4to, also ed. in 8vo and 12mo. /Parct, Paulus 
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und Jesus, Jahrb. f. deutsche Theologie, 1858. On Paul and Seneca: 
Chs. Aubertin, Etude critique, Paris 1858; Baur in Zeitschrift f. wiss. 
Theol. 1858. H. H. Milman, Character and Conduct of the Apostles 
as an Evidence of Christianity, Lond. Luthardt, Das Evangelium 
Johannes, 1858, and in Eng. K. F. J. Schneider, Aechtheit d. Evang. 
Johan. 1854; G. K. Mayer, Aechtheit d. Ev. Joh. 1854; comp. Lechler 
in Stud. u. Krit. 1856; 7. C. Baur in Theol. Jahrb. 54, 1857; Hilgen- 
feld in Zeitschrift f. wiss. Theol. 1858 and 1859, and in Theol. Jahrb. 
1855; Weizstcker in Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. 1859. Diisterdieck, Die 
3 Joh. Briefe, 2 Bde. 1852-54. A. Hilgenfeld, Paulus und die Urapostel, 
in Zeitschrift f. wiss. Theol. 1860. Comp. also the controversy between 
Baur and Hase and Hilgenfeld on the principles of the Tiibingen School, 
various pamphlets, 1855-57. J. P. Lange, Das apostol. Zeitalter, 1853. 
L. Noack, Der Ursprung des Christenthums, 2 Bde. Leipz. 1857. +R. C. 
Lutterbeck, Die Neutestamentl. Lehrbegriffe, 2 Bde. Mainz 1852. Schaff’s 
Apostolic Church. Késtlin, Kinheit u. Mannigfaltigkeit der neutest. Lehre, 
in Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. 1857-58. Renan, Les Apétres, Paris 1866 ; 
Saint Paul, 1869; L’Antechrist, 1873. Lewin, St. Paul, 3d ed. 1876. 
Farrar, St. Paul, 1879.] 


As little as their Master did the first disciples of the Lord 
propound a dogmatic system. But as they made the original 
doctrine of Jesus the subject of theoretical contemplation, and 
as their hearts and lives were practically and experimentally 
penetrated by it, and as Christ’s spiritual personality had 
been, as it were, formed in each one of them anew, we find, 
in their discourses and writings (1), the beginnings of a syste- 
matic view of Christian doctrines. And this in such a way 
that while Peter and James (in this respect to be compared 
with the synoptical writers) simply relate in an objective 
manner what was delivered to them (2), an internal and 
contemplative view of Christianity prevails in the writings of 
John, and a practical and dialectic tendency in those of Paul, 
who was later called to be an apostle (3). And these may 
be said to be types of the subsequent modes of theological 
thought and teaching (4). 


(1) The apostles are presented to us, partly as simple 
witnesses and reporters of the teaching of Christ, partly as 
preachers guided by the Spirit to announce the truths of 
salvation which they have themselves experienced. But even 
in this respect we must not forget that we do not refer to the 
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twelve Apostles, of whose doctrinal views we possess but very 
imperfect knowledge. For it is yet contested whether the 
James and Jude, whose Epistles are in the canon, belonged to 
the twelve apostles, or whether they are the brothers of the 
Lord. On the doctrinal system of James, see Dorner, l.c. s. 
91 ff. (Comp. Herder, Briefe zweier Briider Jesu in unserm 
Kanon; Wreseler in the Studien und Kritiken, 1842, I. s. 
71 ff.; *Schaff, das Verhiltniss des Jacobus, Bruders des 
Herrn, zu Jacobus Alphii, Berl. 1842; and the commen- 
taries.) [ZLardner, vi. 162-202; Alford, Comm. on Ep. of St. 
James. See also Herzog, Real-Encyklopiidie, and Smth, Dicty. 
of Bible, s.v.] Accordingly, Peter and John alone remain; but 
the second Epistle of the one, and the second and third Epistles 
of the other, were very early reckoned amongst the Antile- 
gomena; the genuineness of the second Epistle of Peter in 
particular has again been impugned in modern times; and 
even his first Epistle, though without sufficient basis, has been 
the subject of doubts. Comp. De Wette’s Hinleitung ins N. 
Tests.§ 172,173. ; 

(2) If the first Epistle of Peter is genuine, it is undoubtedly 
of greater doctrinal importance than that of James, who gives 
a greater prominence to practical Christianity, and seems to 
ignore its Christological aspects, though he occasionally evinces 
a profound acquaintance with the nature of faith and the 
divine economy (ch. i 13 ff, 25, ii, 10, etc). [Dorner, lc, 
contests this position; but Hagendach says that he attributes 
views to James which are not distinctly his.] On his relation 
to Paul, see Meander, Gelegenheitsschriften, 3d ed. s. 1 ff 
But dogmatic ideas appear even in the writings of Peter more 
as a vast mass of materials as yet in their rough state. “Jn 
vain do we look in his writings for those definite peculiarities, 
so manifestly impressed upon the works of John and Paul.” De 
Wette, lic. Comp., however, Rauch, Rettung der Originalitit 
des ersten Briefes Petri, in Winer’s and Engelhardt’s Krit. 
Journal, viii. s. 896. Steiger, 1c, and Dorner, s. 97 ff., and 
especially Weiss, Der Petrinische Lehrbegriff, Beitrag zur 
biblischen Theologie, Berlin 1855. “Jt bears upon wt the 
impress of the apostolic spirit,” Neander. 

(3) John and Paul are then the prominent representatives 
of the doctrinal peculiarities of primitive Christianity. In 
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estimating the views of the former, besides his Epistles, we 
have to consider the introduction to his Gospel, and the 
peculiarities before alluded to in his relation of the discourses 
of Christ. (On the book of Revelation, and its relation to the 
Gospel and the Epistles, the opinions of critics have ever been, 
and still are different.') The manifestation of God in the flesh 
—union with God through Christ—life from and in God, and 
victory over the world and sin by means of this life, which is 
a life of love-—these are the fundamental doctrines propounded 
by John. (Comp. Liicke’s Commentaries on John’s writings ; 
ftickl’s Predigten tiber den ersten Brief; Tholuck’s and De 
Wette’s Commentaries on his Gospel [also the Comm. of Luthardt 
and Godet, in Clark’s For. Theol. Lib.]; Paulus, iiber die 3 
Lehrbriefe.) [Meander, lc. s. 240 ff.: “ Hence everything in his 
view turned on one simple contrast :—Divine life in communion 
with the Redeemer—death in estrangement from Him.”| Paul 
differs from John materially and formally. (a) Materially: John 
rather presents the outlines of theology and Christology; Paul, 
those of anthropology and soteriology; nevertheless, the writings 
of John are also of the highest importance for anthropology; 
and those of Paul for theology and Christology. But the 
central point of John’s theology is the incarnation of the 
Logos in Christ; the preponderating element of the Pauline 
doctrine is justification by faith. (6) Formally: Paul lets his 
thoughts rise up before the soul of the reader, reproduces them 
in him in a genetic order, and unfolds all the resources of 
dialectic art, in which the traces of his former Rabbinical 
education are not obliterated. John proceeds positively and 
demonstratively, drawing the reader into the depths of mystic 
vision, and announces heavenly things in the tone of a seer, 


1 While for a long time the Gospel of John was held to be genuine, but not 
the Apocalypse (Liicke), the latest negative criticism has reversed the relation 
(Schwegler) ; and in opposition to this, the genuineness of both works, including 
the Epistles of John, has been recently defended by Zbrard. Comp., however, 
Bleck, Beitrage zur Evangelienkritik, Berl. 1846, i. s. 182 sq. ; and Liicke in 
the later editions of his work on John. We cannot regard this matter as by 
any means closed, for, from a wholly impartial standpoint, much may be said 
in favour of the identity of the evangelist and the author of the Apocalypse. 
[Comp. J. 7. Zobler, Ursprung des vierten Evang. in Zeitschrift f. wiss. Theol. 
1860. Hilgenfeld (Hinleitung in das neue Testament, Leipzig 1875) shows that 
the Apocalypse was at first acknowledged as St. John’s, and was only at a later 
period called in question. ] 
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addressing himself more to the believing mind than to the 
understanding. John styles his readers children, Paul calls 
them his brethren. (Comp. on the difference between Paul 
and John, Stawdenmaier on Joh. Scot. Erigena, s. 220 ff) A 
peculiar theological tendency is represented, in fine, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. It is related to the Pauline doctrine 
with a prevailing leaning toward the typical; as to its form, 
it holds the medium between the modes of, Paul and John. 
(On the conjectures respecting its author, comp. the Com- 
mentaries of Bleek, [Stuart], Tholuck [translat. into English 
by J. Hamilton and J. E. Ryland, Edin. 1842, 2 vols.; 
also Delitzsch, trans. in Clark’s For. Theol. Lib.; Kitto, Herzog, 
and Smith, s.v.].) On the three primary biblical forms (the 
Jacobo-Petrine, the Johannean, and the Pauline), see Dorner, 
Leal e071. 

(4) The further development of the History of Doctrines 
will show that the tendency represented by John prevailed 
during the first period, as seen in the unfolding of the doctrine 
of the Logos, and in its Christology; it was not until the 
second period that Augustine put the Pauline doctrine in the 
foreground. ‘This statement would need to be entirely changed, 
and such a view would be a mere optical deception, if the 
results of modern criticism, like that of the Tiibingen school, 
were as well made out as they might seem to be on a super- 
ficial inspection. According to this view, Christianity could 
not have had any such primitive purity and dignity; that is, 
it could not have had to maintain from the beginning its 
character as a specific divine revelation against any possible 
corruptions and perversions; but it would have had, first 
of all, to extricate itself from the swaddling- bands of a 
poverty - stricken Ebionitism before it became purified and 
elevated, passing through Paulinism to the Johannean gnosis ; 
a process for which, according to that theory, more than a full 
century was needed. We should not in that case find a 
connected organism existing already in germ, spreading itself 
out on various sides in the fulness of a rich life, but only a 
long thin series of differing phenomena, mutually dissolving 
each other. But, on the contrary, history shows that great 
epochs (e.g. the Reformation) wake up the mind in all directions, 
and call out different tendencies at one stroke; though they 
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may occur in a relative succession, yet they follow one another 
so rapidly that we can comprise them in a synchronistic 
picture. Thus, De Wette says [Wesen des Christ]. Glaubens, 
Basel 1846, 8. 256]: “A more exact acquaintance with the New 
Testament documents shows us that the primitive Christianity 
here described had already run through three stadia of rts 
development ; that at first (according to the representation of the 
first three Gospels, particularly that of Matthew) it is a Jewish 
Christianity ; then with the Apostle Paul, it comes into conflict 
with Jewish particularism ; until at last, in John, 1t wholly 
overcomes tts antagonism with the law.’ It must also be con- 
ceded, that in the course of this historical process, now one, 
and now another of the tendencies pre-formed in primitive 
Christianity obtains the leading influence ; and that a series of 
centuries not yet closed is necessary, in order that what has 
actually been revealed in principle may be, in all its relations, 
wrought into the consciousness of the individual and of the 
community. Thus the Pauline type of Christianity remained 
for a long time a hidden treasure in the field of the Church, 
until in the period of the Reformation it was seen in its full 
significance. So, too, the more recent philosophy of religion 
has gone back to the profound spiritual intuition of John. 
Lastly, in respect to the striking contrast between the apostolic 
times and the post-apostolic (so much less productive in the 
sphere of doctrines), it is not unnatural that a period of 
_ relaxation should succeed one in which men’s souls were 
thoroughly aroused in all directions; and to this there are 
also analogies in history, eg. that of the Reformation. Besides 
this, it has been remarked that the office of the post-apostolic 
times was not so much to form doctrines as to build up the 
Church ; whilst, with the period of apologetics, the peculiarly 
doctrinal work begins. Comp. Dorner, ubi supra, s. 130 ff. 


$19, 


Culture of the Age and Philosophy. 


Souverain, Le Platonisme dévoilé, Amst. 1700 ; in German, iiber den Platonis- 
mus der Kirchenvater, mit Anmerkungen von Loffler, 2d ed. 1792. In 
reply : Keil, De Doctoribus veteris Ecclesie, Culpa corrupte per Platonicas 
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._ Sententias Theologie liberandis, Comment. (Opusc. Acad. Pars II.) 
Im. Fichte, De Philosophie Nove Platonice Origine, Berol. 1818. 
Ackermann, Das Christliche im Plato und in der platonischen Philosophie, 
Hamb. 1835. A. F. Déhne, Geschichtliche Darstellung der jiidisch-alex- 
andrinischen Religionsphilosophie, in 2 parts, Halle 1834. F. OC. Baur, 
Das Christliche des Platonismus, oder Socrates und Christus, in Tiib. 
Zeitschrift fiir Theol. , Tiib. 1837. Gfrérer, Kritische Geschichte des Urchris- 
tenthums, vol. i. ; also under the title: Philo und die alexandrinische 
Theosophie, 2 parts, Stuttgart 1831. By the same: Das Jahrhundert 
des Heils, 2 parts, Stuttg. 1836 (zur Geschichte des Urchristenthums). 
Georgii, tiber die neuesten Gegensitze in Auffassung der alexandrinischen 
Religionsphilosophie, insbesondere des jiidischen Alexandrinismus, in 
Ilgen’s Zeitschrift fiir historische Theologie, 1839, 3, s. 1 ff., 4,8. 14%. . 
Tennemann, Geschichte der Philosophie, Bd. vii. Ritter, Gesch. der 
Philosophie, Bd. iv. s. 418 ff. Schleiermacher, Geschichte der Philosophie, 
s. 154 ff. [Witter, Die Christliche Philos, (1858) i. Kapitel 2 and 3. 
Susemihl, Genetische Entwicklung d. platon. Phil. 1855. Plato contra 
Atheos: x. Book on Laws, by Tayler Lewis, New York 1845 ; cf. Presi- 
dent Woolsey in Bib. Sacra, 1845. Coasar Morgan, The Trinity of Plato 
and Philo. #. Robiou, de la Philos. chez les Romains, 6 articles in the 
Annales de la Philos. Chrét., Paris 1857, 58. &. Hhlers, Vis atque 
potestas quam Philosophia Antiqua imprimis Platonica et Stoica in Doctrina 
Apologetarum Seculi IJ. habuerit, Gottin. 1859.] Baur, Dg. s. 82 fi., 
242 tf. +Huber, die Phil. der Kirchenvater, Miimchen 1859. Ucberweg 
(§ 7. 1). MM. Schneckenburger, Vorlesungen iiber neutestamentl. Zeitge- 
schichte, Frankf. 1862. Becker, das philosoph. System Plato’s in seiner 
Beziehung zum christlichen Dogma, Freiburg 1862. 


Though the peculiar character of Christianity cannot be 
understood, if it is considered, not as an actual revelation of 
salvation, but merely as a new system of philosophy, yet, on 
the other hand, it must be admitted that, in its forms of 
thought, it attached itself to what was already in existence, 
though it filled it with its new and quickening spirit, and 
thus appropriated it to itself(1). This was especially the 
case with the Alexandrian culture, which was principally 
represented by Philo (2). This already appears in some of 
the New Testament writings, especially in the doctrine con- 
cerning the Logos (3), although in the most general outlines ; 
but afterwards it exercised a decisive influence upon Christian 
speculation (4), 


(1) “Jt ts a thoroughly unhisiorical and untenable assump- 
tion, that primitive Christianity was unphilosophical, and as 
such, undogmatie, and that it had to be indebted to the world for 
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the faculty of philosophizing and of forming dogmas.” Lange, 
Dogmatik, s. 41. But it is also historically true that, before 
Christianity created a new philosophy by its own living 
energies, it attached itself to the prevalent forms of thought, 
and that so far the world did “hasten before” the Church in 
the process of forming doctrines. Comp. Lange, le. s. 42, 
and Geseler, Dogmengesch. s. 44. ([Gieseler here defends 
the early Christian teachers in making use of philosophy: 
1. Because the times demanded a philosophical treatment of 
Christianity. 2. That this became injurious only when these 
philosophical opinions were held to be matters of faith, and 
not speculations. 3. The Christian philosophers did not 
intentionally, but unconsciously, introduce philosophical pos- 
tulates into the Christian system.] 

(2) Comp. Grossmann, Questiones Philonee, Lips. 1829. 
Theile, Christus und Philo, in Winer’s und Engelhardt’s krit- 
isches Journal, Bd. ix. 4, s. 385. Scheffer, Queest. Philon, sec. 
2,p.41 ss. Liicke, Commentar zum Joh. i. s. 249. (Comp. 
§ 41 on the Logos.) ditions of Philo: Turnebus (1552), 
Hoschel (1613), the Parisian (1640), *Mangey (1742), Pfeiffer 
(5 vols. Erl. 1820), Richter (1828-30), Tauchnitz’s edition, 
1851 ff Comp. the Commentary on Philo’s book, De Opificio 
Mundi, by J. G. Miller, Berlin 1841. [Philo Judeus, transl. 
in Bohn’s Eccles. Library, by Yonge, 4 vols.] dw. von 
Muralt, Untersuchungen tiber Philo in Beziehung auf die der 
(Petersburger) Akademie gehdrigen MHandschriften, 1840. 
[Creuzer in the Studien u. Kritiken, 1831. JL Wolf, Die 
Philon ’sche Philos, Leipz. 1849; 2d ed. 1858. Philonis 
Juder Paralipomena Armena, Venet. 1826; bid. Sermones 
Tres, ed, Venet. 1832. Articles on Philo, in Christ. R. 1853; 
North British, 1855 ; Eclectic (Lond.), Nov. 1855; Journal of 
Class. and Sacred Philol. 1854. Comp. also Michel Nicholas, 
Des Doctrines Réligieuses des Juifs pendant les deux Siécles 
antérieurs & lére chrétienne, Paris 1860. S& Klein, Le 
Judaisme, ou la Verité sur le Talmud, Paris 1859. JLwutter- 
beck, Neutestamentliche Lehrbegriffe, i. s. 393—437.] 

(3) That which was a mere abstract and ideal notion in the 
system of Philo became a concrete fact in Christianity, a 
spiritual and historical fact in the sphere of the religious life ; 
on this account “7: is alike contrary to historical truth to deny 
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the influence of the age upon the external phenomena and the 
didactic development of the gospel, and to derive its internal 
origin and true nature from the age.”—Liicke, lc. Comp. 
Dorner, 1.c. Einleit. s. 21 ff. 

(4) Much of that which was formerly (from the time of 
Souverain) called “the Platonism of the Fathers,” is by modern 
research reduced to this, “that the general influence exerted by 
Platonism was the stronger and more definite influence of the 
general heathen culture.” Bawmgarten-Crusius, Compendium, 
i. s. 67. Comp. Gieseler, Dg. 8s. 44. Thus the charge of 
Platonism often brought forward against Justin M. is found 
on closer examination to be untenable; comp. Semisch, Justin 
der M. ii. s. 227 ff. It appears more just in the case of the 
Alexandrian theologians, especially Origen. But here, too, as 
well as in reference to the partial influence exerted by Aristo- 
telianism and Stoicism upon certain tendencies of the age, it 
ought not to be overlooked that during this period “ philosophy 
appears only in a fragmentary way, and in connection with 
theology.”  Schletermacher, l.c. 8.154; comp. also Redepenning, 
Origenes (Bonn, 1841), Bd. is. 91 ff. [Comp. Fr. Wichiilis, 
Die Philos. Platons in ihrer inneren Beziehung zur geoffen- 
barten Wahrheit, 1 Abth., Miinster 1859.] Baur, Le. 


§ 20. 


Rule of Faith—The Apostles’ Creed. 


Marheineke, Ursprung und Entwicklung der Orthodoxie und Heterodoxie in 
den ersten 3 Jahrhunderten (in daub und Creuzers Studien, Heidelb. 1807, 
Bd. iii. s. 96 ff.). tdéhler, Hinheit der Kirche oder Princip des Katho- 
licismus im Geiste der Kirchenvater der ersten 3 Jahrhunderte, Tiib. 1825. 
J. G. Vossius, De Tribus Symbolis Dissertt., Amstel. 1701, fol. Lord King, 
History of the Apostles’ Creed, with critical observations, 5th ed. Lond. 
1738. (Latin translation by Olearius, Lips. 1706, Bas. 1768.) Rudelbach, 
die Bedeutung des Apostol. Symbolums, Leipz. 1844, J. Stockmeyer, iiber 
Entstehung des Apostolischen Symbolums, Ziir. 1846. [Bishop Pearson on 
the Apostles’ Creed. H. Witsius, Dissertation on what is commonly called 
the Apostles’ Creed ; transl. from the Latin by D. Fraser, Edinr. 1823, 
Dissert. i—P.. Heylyn, The Summe of Christian Theology, contained in the 
Apostles’ Creed, London 1673, fol.—J. Barrow, Exposition of the Creed 
(Theolog. works, vol. v.), Oxf. 1838, sect. 1. Meyers, De Symbol. 
Apostol., Treviris 1849. Hahn, Bibliothek. d, Symbole, 1842. W. W. 
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Harvey, History and Theology of the Three Creeds, 2 vols. 1855. ©. A. 
Swainson, D.D., The Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds: Their Literary His- 
tory, London 1875. ] 


Before a scientific theology, under the form of years, 
developed itself with the aid of philosophical speculation, the 
faith of the apostles was firmly and historically established as 
miotus, by bringing together those elements (crovyeia) of the 
Christian faith which were accounted essential. The xjpuypa 
amootoAKoy, the tapddocts atrootodiKy, was first transmitted 
by oral tradition, and afterward appeared in a written form (1). 
What is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed (apostolic symbol) 
is most probably composed of various confessions of faith, used 
by the primitive Church in the baptismal service. Though 
it did not proceed from the apostles themselves, yet it pre- 
served the principles of apostolic tradition in broad general 
outlines (2). 


(1) Comp. the rules of faith of Zreneus, Adv. Her. i. c. 10 
(Grabe, c. 2); Tertull. De Virgin. vel. c. 1; De Prescript. 
Her. c. 13; Advers. Prax. ¢. 2. Orig. De Princip. procem. 
§ 4. Miinscher, von Colin, i. 16-19. On the importance of 
tradition and its relation to Holy Scripture, comp. below, §§ 33 
and 37. “The rule of faith was not gained by the interpretation 
of the Scriptures, but taken from the apostolic tradition handed 
down in the Churches,” Gieseler, Dogmengesch. s. 50. ‘ 

(2) The fable of its apostolic origin, mentioned by Rujinus, 
Exposit. Symb. Apost. (in Baron. Annal. anno 44, No. 14 
[ Witsvus, Le. p. 3]), was doubted by Laur. Valla, and afterwards 
by Erasmus. Some of the earlier Protestants, however, ¢g. 
the Magdeb. Centur. (Cent. I. 1, 2, p. 66), still attached credit 
to it. Comp. Basnage, Exercitationes Histor. crit. ad annum 
44, No. 17. Buddei, Isagoge, s. 441, where che literature is 
given. Neander, Kg. i. 2, 3. 535. Marheineke, lc. s. 160 
[Heylyn, le. p. 8 ff; Barrow, le. 218, 2195; Gieseler’s Text- 
book, i. 80, 152. The title apostolic was not for several 
centuries restricted to the shortest of the three creeds, but was 
given to several other creeds and documents. Comp. Swainson, 
c. 13, p. 154]. 
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§ 21. 


Heresies. 


Th. Ittig, de Heresiarchis Avi Apostolici, Lips. 1690, 1703, 4to. [Hdw. Burton, 
Theolog. Works, vol. iii.: The Bampton Lecture on the Heresies of the 
Apostolic Age, Oxf. 1837. Comp. the introduction where the literature is 
given. Lardner’s Hist. of Heretics. Sartori, Die. . . Secten. 1855. J. 
B. Marsden, Christ. Churches and Sects, 2 vols. 1854, 59. G. Volkmar, 
Die Quellen der Ketzergesch. 18565. ] 


Every departure from the apostolic canon of doctrine was 
considered, in relation to the Church, as alpeous, heresy (1). 
Even in the apostolic age we find false teachers, some of whom 
are mentioned in the New Testament itself (2), others in the 
works of early ecclesiastical writers (3). Concerning their 
personal history and doctrine many points are still involved 
in obscurity, which, in the absence of trustworthy historical 
evidence, cannot be easily and satisfactorily cleared up. 


(1) Aipeois (from aipetoOar) and cxylocpa were at first 
synonymous (1 Cor. xi. 18, 19), but in later times the one 
was used to denote a separation in doctrine, the other to 
designate a disruption in consequence of differences of opinion 
concerning liturgy, discipline, or ecclesiastical polity. The 
word aipeous did not originally imply blame; it is used in the 
New Test. as a vox media; comp. Acts v. 17, xv. 5, xxv. 5. 
[Burton, le. p. 8.] Ecclesiastical writers themselves call 
Christianity a secta (Tertull. Apol. i. 1, and in many other 
places) ; and even Constantine gives the Catholic Church the 
name aipeous (Euseb. x. c. 5). ‘On the contrary, in Gal. v. 20, 
the same term is used in connection with épuGeiar, duyooraciat, 
etc, comp. 2 Pet. ii. 1 (qhevdoduddoxaro1). Synonymous 
terms are: éTepodvdacxania, 1 Tim. i. 3, vi. 3; Wevdarvupos 
yvaas, ch. vi. 20; watavoroyia, ch. i. 6; the adject. aiperuxes, 
Tit. iii, 10. Comp. Wetstein, N. T. ii. 147. Swicer, Thesaurus, 
sub voce. On the various etymologies of the German word 
Ketzer (Ital. Gazeari, whether from xa@apds, or from the 
Chazares—like bougre from the Bulgares ? or even from Katz ?), 
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comp. Mosheim, Unparteiische und griindliche Ketzergeschichte, 
Helmst. 1746, s. 357 ff, and Wackernagel, Altdeutsches 
Lesebuch, 1675; Jac. Grimm’s review of Kling’s edition of 
Berthold’s sermons, in the Wiener Jahrb. Bd. xxxviil. s. 216. 
On the service which heresies may render to science, Orig. 
Hom. 9, in Num. Opp. t. ii. p. 296, says: “Nam si doctrina 
ecclesiastica simplex esset et nullis intrinsecus heereticorum 
dogmatum assertionibus cingeretur, non poterat tam clara et 
tam examinata videri fides nostra. Sed idcirco doctrinam 
catholicam contradicentium obsidet. oppugnatio; wt fides nostra 
non otto torpescat, sed exercitiis elimetur.” Comp. August. De 
Civit. Dei, xviii. c. 51. 

(2) On the different parties in the Church of Corinth 
(which, however, caused only schisms im, but not separations 
from the Church), comp. Dan. Schenkel, de Ecclesia Corinthia 
primeva factionibus turbata, Bas. 1838. F. Ch. Baur, die 
Christuspartei. [Billroth, Comment. on the Corinth., transl. by 
Alewander, i. p. 11. Hilgenfeld, Hist. Crit. Einleitung ins 
N. T. 1875, 8. 260 ff. W. LZ. Alexander, in Kitto, Cyclop. of 
Bibl. Lit. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, sub voce.] With 
respect to the heretics mentioned in the New Testament, 
the attention of critics has chiefly been directed to those 
alluded to in the Epistle to the Colossians and in the pastoral 
Epistles. Concerning the former (were they theosophic Jewish 
Essenes, or Jewish Christians ?), comp. Schneckenburger in the 

_appendix to his treatise on the Proselytentaufe, p. 213. 
Bohmer, Isagoge in Epist. a Paulo ad Coloss. datam (1829); s. 
131. Neander, Apostolische Gesch. ii. [Alexander, in Kitto, 
lice. sub voce. Especially see Dissertation in Lightfoot, 
Comm, on Ep. to Coloss. 1875, pp. 73-113.] Among the 
latter, Hymenceus and Philetus only are mentioned by name 
as denying the doctrine of resurrection, 2 Tim. ii. 17, 18. 
[Burton, le. s. 135 ff Ryland, in Kitto, le. sub voce.] 
But the inquiry relative to the character of these heretics 
is intimately connected with the critical examination of 
the Epistles themselves. Comp. #. Ch. Baur, die sogenannten 
Pastoralbriefe des Apostels Paulus, aufs neue kritisch unter- 
sucht, Stuttg. 1835. On the other side: Mich. Bawmgarten, 
die Aechtheit der Pastoralbriefe, Berlin 1837; comp. also 
the reply of Bawr in his treatise, Ueber den Ursprung 
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des Episcopats, Tiib. 1838, p.14 ff Comp. also Schwegler, 
le. and Dietlein, Urchristenthum. [Alexander, in Kitto, 
le. art. Timothy, Titus CC. 2. Scharling, die neuesten 
Untersuchungen iiber die sogenannten Pastoralbriefe. Aus 
dem Dianischen tibersetzt, Jena 1845.] Concerning the 
Nicolaitans, Rev. ii. 6, 15, and those who held the doctrine of 
Balaam, Rey. 1. 14 (comp. Jren. i. 26, and the erroneous 
derivation from Nicholas, Acts vi. 5), see the commentaries on 
the Book of Revelation [comp. Davidson, in Kitto, l.c.] (Ewald, 
p- 110). Meander, Kg. i. 2,8.774 ff. [Gueseler,i. 88. Burton, 
lc. Lect. v. p. 145 ff. Lee, in Kitto, le. Schaff,p. 671. Stuart, 
Comm. on the Apoc. ii. p. 62 ff Zvrench on the Epp. to the 
Seven Churches, in loc.] 

(3) The heresiarch Stmon Magus, who is described in the 
New Testament (Acts viii.) as a man of an immoral character, 
but not as a heretic, is nevertheless represented by Clem. Al. 
(Strom. ii. 11, vii. 17) and Orig. (Contra Cels. i. p. 57) as 
the founder of a sect; by Jrenwus (Adv. Her. i. 23, 24) and 
LEpiphanius (Her. 21), even as the author of all heresies. 
Concerning his adventures and disputation with Peter, many 
fictitious stories were current among the earlier writers (see 
the Clementine Homilies, and Justin WM. Apol. i. ce. 56).—On 
Simon Magus and the two Samaritans Dositheus and Menander 
(Zuseb. iii. 26), comp. Neander, i. 2. 779. [Burton, le. 
Lect. iv. s. 87-118, and note 40. By the same: Lectures 
on the Ecclesiast. Hist. of the First Cent. s. 77 ff. Schaff, 
215, 376, 655. Giueseler, i. 56, § 18, note 8, where the 
literature is given. Alexander, in Kitto, 1lc.]  Marheineke in 
Daub’s Studien, le. s. 116. Dorner says, le. s. 144: “ The 
accounts gwen of Simon Magus, Menander, and Dositheus, who 
have become almost mythical, at least prove that in Syria 
Gnostic tendencies made their appearance at an early period.” 
[ Volkmar, Simon Magus, in Theol. Jahrbiicher, 1856, Heft 2.] 
The assertion of Heyesippus (Huseb. iii. 32, iv. 22), that the 
Church had not been stained with any heresy previous to the 
time of Trajan (map0évos xabapa Kal adidpOopos epyewvev 1) 
éxxAnola), is not to be understood as if no heresies at all 
existed, but that, till the death of Simon (a.p. 108), the 
poison of heresies had not penetrated into the Church. The 
judgment of Hegesippus, too, refers to the locality of 

Hacens. Hist. Doct. 1, E 
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Palestine. Comp. Vatke in Jahrb. f. wiss. Kritik, 1839, 
s. 9 ff. Dorner, 1.c. 223. Mangold, Die Irrlehren d. Pastoral- 
briefe, Marburg 1856, s. 108 ff. 


§ 22. 
Judaism and Ethnicism. 


There were two errors which the new-born Christianity had 
to guard against, if it was not to lose its own peculiar religious 
character and disappear in one of the already existing religions : 
against a relapse into Judaism on the one side, and against a 
mixture with paganism and speculations borrowed from it, and 
a mythologizing tendency on the other. Accordingly the 
earliest heresies, of which we have any trustworthy accounts, 
appear either as Judaizing or as ethnicizing (Hellenizing) ten- 
dencies. But as Jewish and pagan elements were blended 
with each other at the time of the rise of Christianity, mani- 
fold modifications, and transitions from the one to the other, 
would be likely to occur. 


Concerning the different forms of heathenism (occidental 
and oriental), as well as the earlier and later periods of the 
Jewish dispensation, comp. Dorner, Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
Lehre von der Person Christi, s. 4 ff. [Zvench, Hulsean 
Lectures on the Unconscious Prophecies of Heathenism, 
various editions. Maurice, The Religious of the World, 1853.] 


§ 23. 


Ebionites and Cerinthus. Docete and Gnostics. 


Lequien, Dissertatio de Nazarenis necnon de Ebionitis (in Vogt’s Bibliotheca, 
ii. 1, 1729). Doederlein, De Ebionitis, Butsov. et Wismar. 1770.] *Gieseler, 
von den Nazaradern und Ebioniten, in Stéudlin’s und Tzschirner’s Archiv. 
Bd. iv. st. 2. Credner, iiber Essier und Ebioniten und einen: theil- 
weisen Zusammenhang derselben (in Winer’s Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftl. 
Theol, 1827, Heft 2and 3). Lobeg. Lange, Beitrige zur iltern Kirchen- 
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geschichte, Leipzig 1826, 1 Bd. Baur, De Ebionitarum Origine et 
Doctrina ab Essenis repetenda, Tiib, 1831. Schneckenburger, Beitraige 
zur Kinleitung ins Neue Testament, Stuttg. 1832. A. Schliemann, Die 
Clementinen nebst den verwandten Schriften und der Ebionitismus, ein 
Beitrag zur Kirchen- und Dogmengeschichte der ersten Jahrhunderte, 
Hamb. 1844. Schwegler, ubi supra. A. Hilgenfeld, die Clement. Recogni- 
tionen und Homilien, Jena 1848. [Buwnsen’s Hippolytus, vol. iii. A. Ritschl 
in Allg. Monatsschrift, Jen. 1852. Hilgenfeld in the (Tiibingen) Theol, 
Jahrb. 1854. Clementinorum Epitome Due, ex Tischendorf (ed. A. R. H. 
Dressel), Leipz. 1859. Rossel’s Theologische Schriften, Bd. i. Clement. 
Homilie, ed. Dressel, 1853.] Schmidt, Cerinth, ein Judaisirender Christ, 
in his Bibliothek fiir Kritik und Exegetik, Bd. i. s. 181 ff. Paulus, 
Historia Cerinthi, in Introduct. in N. Test. Capit. selectiora, Jen. 1799. 
A. H. Niemeyer, De Docetis, Hal. 1823, 4to. Lewald, De Doctrina 
Gnostica, Heidelberg 1819. &. Liicke in the Theologische Zeitschrift, 
Berlin 1820, Heft 2, s. 1382. *Neander, Genet. Entwicklung der 
vornehmsten gnostischen Systeme, Berlin 1818. Matter, Histoire Critique 
du Gnosticisme, Paris 1828, 2 vols. [2d ed. 1840. Gtieseler, review of 
Neander, in the Hall. Lit. Zeitung, 1823, and of Matter in the Stud. u. 
Krit. 1830]. *+J/éhler, Ursprung d. Gnosticismus, Tiib. 1831. [Lutter- 
beck, Neutest. Lehrbegriffe, Bd. ii. s. 83-79.] *Bawr, Christliche Gnosis, 
oder die christliche Religionsphilosophie in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwick- 
lung, Tiib. 1835. Same: Christenthum u. die Kirchengesch. der 3 ersten 
Jahrhunderte. Jacobi in Herzog, v. 204. *R. A. Lipsius, der Gnosticismus, 
sein Wesen, Ursprung u. Entwicklungsgang, Leipz. 1860. A. Hilgenfeld, 
Bardesanes der letzte Gnostiker, Leipz. 1864. Moller, Geschichte der 
Kosmologie. Comp. Gieseler, i. § 43 ff. Meander, i. 344-50, 396-99, 680. 
Hase, §§ 35, 75. Schleiermacher, Geschichte der Philosophie, s. 160-65. 
Schaff, 635. The articles in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopiidie. [See especially, 
Dean Mansel, The Gnostic Heresies, London 1875. ] 


‘The Judaizing tendency was chiefly represented by the 
Lbionites (1), of whom the Nazarenes (2) were a variety more 
nearly approaching the orthodox faith, and with whom were con- 
nected other Judaizing sects of a more indefinite character (3). 
Cerinthus (4) also belonged to this tendency, and makes the 
transition to that form of Judaism, blended with heathen 
Gnosis, which we find represented in the so-called Clementine 
Homilies (5). A strict opposition to the Jewish-Ebionitic 
tendency manifested itself first in the Docetw (6), and after- 
wards in various ramifications of the Gnostics (7). Of the 
latter, some were more sharply opposed to Judaism (8), others 
even returned to Ebionitish errors (9), while Marcion, who 
occupied a peculiar position, endeavoured to go beyond the 
antagonism between Judaism and heathenism; but, despising 
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all historical mediation, he built up a purely imaginary 
system of Christianity (10). 


(1) On the derivation of Ebionites from 28, and their 
history, comp. Orig. Contra Celsum II. towards the com- 
mencement; Jrenwus, Adv. Her. I. 26. Tert. Preescr. Her. 
33; De Carne Christi, c. 14. used. iv. 27. Hpiph. Her. 
29,30.° Hieron. in Matt. viii. 9, xix. 20, (c. 66), xviilL in 
Jesaiam; Cat. Script. Eccles. c. 3; and the works on Kcclesiast. 
History. [Miedner, s. 215. Burton, lc. Lect. vis. 183 ff] 
Different opinions as to the origin of the Ebionites; Schlze- 
mann, 8. 459 ff. (according to Hegesippus in Huseb. iil. 32 
and IV. 22), dates it after the death of Simeon of Jerusalem. 
According to the school of Tiibingen (Schwegler), Ebionitism 
is as old as Christianity [ef. Witesch, Dg. § 10], Christ Him- 
self was an Ebionite, and Paul took the first step beyond 
Ebionitism. The Judaizing tendency, which was firmly 
rooted in Ebionitism, may indeed be traced back to primitive 
Christianity : not all Christians were, like Paul, able to com- 
prehend the universal character of their religion. But this 
Jewish-Christian tendency existed for some time, along with 
the Pauline, as a more imperfect form of Christianity, without 
being regarded as heresy. But having once been left behind 
by the freer spirit of the Pauline doctrine,’ it had either 
gradually to wear out (its adherents withering into a Jewish 
sect), or to grow rank, blended with other (Gnostic) elements 
(as was the case with the Ebionitism of the Clementine 
Homilies, comp. note 5). The former kind of Ebionitism has 
been called “vulgar LEbionitism.” Its adherents were 
characterized by their narrow attachment to Jewish tradition, 
seeking to impose the yoke of the law upon Christians, and 
this prevented them from forming a higher idea of Christ 
than that involved in the Jewish conception of the Messiah. 
Accordingly, when they declared Jesus to be the Son of 
Joseph and Mary, this opinion did not proceed (as in the case 
of the Artemonites, § 24) from a rationalistic source, but had 


1 Orthodoxy, when left behind by the culture of the age, and deserted by 
public opinion, becomes heresy.”—Hase. And since there is no standing still, 
it is natural to infer that Ebionitism became retrograde in the direction of 
Judaism. Dorner, ubi supra, s. 304 ff. 
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its root in their spiritual poverty and narrow-mindedness. 
With their Jewish notions concerning the law and_ the 
Messiah, would accord the sensual, millennial expectations 
of which Jerome (Lc, but no other writer) accuses them. 
[“The common characteristics of the vulgar Ebionites were, 
as we learn from Irenzus: (1) Observance of the Mosaic 
law; (2) rejection of the Apostle Paul and his Epistles; 
(3) a- Christology which excluded the doctrine of the pre- 
existence of Christ taught by Paul and John; (4) the 
exclusive use of the Gospel of the Hebrews as the source 
of the evangelical history; and (5) finally, millenarianism,” 
Nitzsch, 1.c.] 

(2) Origen (Contra Cels. v. Opp. is. 625) mentions two 
different kinds of Ebionites, of whom the one class approached 
the orthodox doctrine of the Church more nearly than the 
other. These more moderate Ebionites were for a long time 
held to be the same as those to whom Jerome and Epiphanius 
give the name Nazarenes, which was earlier applied to all 
Christians. They taught that the law (circumcision in 
particular) was obligatory on Jewish Christians only, and 
believed Jesus to be the Son of the Virgin, though a mere 
man, to the extent at least of rejecting His pre-existence. 
Comp. the treatise of Gieseler, lc. [Burton, le. p. 184]. 
According to the most recent researches (of Schliemann), how- 
ever, the Nazarenes were never brought into the same class 
with the Ebionites, and Origen’s distinction refers only to the 
difference between the common and the Gnostic Ebionites 
(comp. note 5). According to Schwegler (Nachapost. Zeitalter, 
i. s. 179 ff.), the position of the Nazarenes was only “the 
earliest primitive stage of the development of Ebionitism.” 
He, as well as Hilgenfeld (l.c.), rejects the distinction made 
by Schliemann. It is simplest, with Dorner (ubi supra, 
s. 301 ff), to assume that the Ebionites degenerated into 
Judaism, and thus became. heretical Nazarenes (Jewish 
Christians). [Comp. Mansel, p. 123 ff] 

(3) Llkesaites, Sumpsei, etc. Epiph. Her. 19. 1-30, 3. 17 
(Lused. iv.). “It seems impossible accurately to distinguish 
these different Jewish sects, which were perhaps only different 
grades of the order of the Essenes, assisted, as we are, merely by 
the confused reminiscences of the fourth century.”  Hase (le. 
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s. 7, 90). [Ritschd on Elkesaiten, in Zeitschrift f. hist. Theol. 
1853; and Uhlhorn in Herzog’s Real-Encykl., article Elke- - 
saiten ; Mansel, le. p. 234 ff] 

(4) Iren. i. 26; Huseb. H. E. iii. 28 (according to Caius 
of Rome and Dionysius of Alexandria); Epiph. Her. 28. 
Comp. Olshausen, Hist. Eccles. Veteris Monumenta Precipua, 
vol. i. pp. 223-225. [Burton, lic. Lect. vi. p. 174 ff. 
Mansel, 74 ff., 112 ff.] According to Irenzus, Cerinthus is 
allied to Gnosticism, and remote from Ebionitism, main- 
taining that the world was not created by the supreme God. 
He dénies, however, in common with the Ebionites, that 
Christ was born of the Virgin, but on different, viz. rational- 
istic grounds (tmpossible enim hoc ei visum est). According 
to the accounts given by Eusebius, his principal error con- 
sisted in gross millenarianism, @e. in a Judaistic tendency. 
Comp. the treatises of Paulus and Schmid; and on his 
remarkable, but not inexplicable, mixture of Judaism and 
Gnosticism, Bawr, Gnosis, s. 404 f. Dorner, le. s. 310, 
claims that there was a peculiar class of Cerinthian Ebionites, 
who, in his opinion, form the transition to the pseudo- 
Clementines. 

(5) As Cerinthus blended Gnostic elements with Jewish 
notions, so did that section of the Ebionites represented in 
the Clementines (¢.e. homilies of the Apostle Peter, which are 
said to have been written by Clement of Rome). Comp. 
Neander’s Appendix to his work on the Gnostic systems, and 
Kirchengeschichte, i. 2,619 f. [M. Lardner, Works, ii. 376, 
377. Norton, 1.c. ii. note B, s. xxiii-xxxvii.] Baur, Gnosis, 
s. 403, and App. s. 760, and his programme referred to above. 
Schenkel, however, has broached a different opinion in his 
Dissert. (cited § 21, note 2), according to which the 
Clementine tendency would belong, not to the Judaizing, but 
to a rationalizing Monarchian tendency (comp. § 24) in Rome 
(comp. Liicke’s review in the Gottinger gelehrte Anzeigen, 
1838, 50 and 51, and Schliemann, u. s., 8. 357 ff.). Dorner, 
le. s. 324 ff, gives a striking description of this tendency, 
which passes oyer from Judaism into paganism. The 
investigations respecting the Clementines are by no means 
concluded; comp. Hilgenfeld, Clementinorum Epitome due, 
altera edita correctior, inedita altera nunc primum integra ex 
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codd. romanis et excerptis Tischendorfianis, cura Alb. Rud. 
Max. Dressel, Lips. 1859. 

(6) The Docetee whom Ignatius, Ad. Eph. c. 7-18, Ad. Smyrn. 
c. 1-8, already opposed, and probably even the Apostle John 
(1 John i 1-3, ii, 22, iv. 2 ff, 2 John 7 [perhaps also 
St. Paul; see Mansel, pp. 55, 76]; on the question whether 
he also alludes to them in the prologue to his Gospel, comp. 
Lricke, 1.c.), may be considered as the rude forerunners of the 
Gnostics; for, “although Docetism belongs to the distinctively 
Gnostic character, yet the Docetce are sometimes spoken of as a 
special Gnostic sect.” Baur in his Christ. d. drei ersten 
Jahrh, s. 207. [Burton, lc. Lect. vi. p. 158 ff] The Docete 
form the most decided contrast with the Ebionites, so far as 
this, that they not only maintain (in opposition to them) 
the divinity of Christ, but also volatilize His human 
nature, in which the Ebionites exclusively believed, into 
a mere phantasm (denying that He possessed a real body). 
Ebionitism (Nazareism) and Docetism form, according to 
Schleiermacher (Glaubenslehre, Bd. i. s. 124), natural heresies, 
and mutually complete each other, as far as this can be the 
case with one-sided opinions; but they quite as easily pass 
over the one to the other. Comp. Dorner, Geschichte der 
Christologie, s. 349 ff. 

(7) What Docetism did in the doctrine concerning Christ 
alone, the more completely developed system of Gnosticism 
* carried out, in its whole spiritualizing tendency, into the 
extreme most opposed to Judaizing Ebionitism. It not only 
contains docetic elements (comp. the Christology in the 
special History of Doctrines), but in its relation to the Old 
Test. it possesses a character more or less antinomian, and in 
its eschatology it is adverse to millenarianism. It opposes 
the spiritualistic to the literal, the idealistic to the realistic. 
To resolve history into myths, to dissipate positive doctrines 
by speculation, and thus to make an aristocratic distinction 
between those who only believe and those who know, to over- 
rate knowledge, especially that which is ideal and speculative 
(yv@ous) in religion,—these are the principal features of 
Gnosticism. On the different usages of yvoous in a good and 
a bad sense (yvdous evdavupos), yworys, yvworiKds, comp. 
Swicer, Thesaurus. Sources: Irenceus, Adv. Her. (1. 29, ii). 
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Tertullian, Adv. Marcion. lib. v.; Adv. Valentinianos; Scorpiace 
contra Gnosticos. Clem. Al. Strom. in different places, especially 
lib. il. i. vi. Hused, iv. 

(8) The different classifications of the Gnostics according 
to the degree of their opposition to Judaism (Weander) ; 
according to countries, and the preponderance of dualism, 
or emanation, Syrian and Egyptian Gmnostics (Gieseler) ; 
or Gnostics of Asia Minor, Syrian, Roman (sporadic), and 
Egyptian Gnostics (Matter); or, lastly, Hellenistic, Syrian, and 
Christian Gnostics (Hase),—present, all of them, greater or 
less difficulties, and require additional classes (as the Eclectic 
sects of Neander, and the Marcionites of Gieseler). But Baur 
justly remarks that the mere classification according to 
countries is too external (Gnosis, s. 106; comp., too, Dorner, 
s. 355), and hence designates the position on which Neander’s 
classification is based as the only correct one, “because it has 
regard not only to one subordinate element, but to a funda- 
mental relation which pervades the whole,’ s. 109. [The 
Gnostic schools have sometimes been divided into two classes 
_of Judaizing and anti-Jewish Gnostics; the one regarding it 
as the mission of Christ to complete an imperfect revelation, 
the other supposing Him to be sent to deliver the world from 
the bondage of an evil creator and governor,’ Mansel, lc. 
p. 20.) The three essential forms into which Gnosticism 
falls, according to Baur, are: 1. The Valentinian, which 
admits the claims of paganism, together with Judaism and 
Christianity ; 2. The Marcionite, which makes Christianity 
preponderant ; and, 3. The psewdo-OClementine, which espouses 
the cause of Judaism in particular (see s. 120). But respect- 
ing the latter, it is yet doubtful whether it should be reckoned 
among the Gnostic tendencies. It stands upon the borders of 
Ebionitism and Gnosticism (see note 5); on Niedner’s classifica- 
tion, see Lipsius, Le. s. 137 ff Schwegler (Montanismus, iv. 
s. 216), in making Judaism the common root of Ebionitism 
and Gnosticism, is correct, so far as this, that Gnosticism was 
shaped in divers ways by the Jewish philosophy. But this 
philosophy was struggling to get beyond what was merely 
Jewish and legal. The peculiar and fundamental character- 
istic of Gnosticism remains in its paganism, though this, too, 
might react into Judaism, as well as the latter wander off into 
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paganism. “ Common to all Gnostic sects is their opposition to 
that merely empirical faith with which they charge the Church. 
as being founded on authority alone.” Dorner, s. 353. [Further 
_ particulars will be found in the special history of heresies 
(comp. § 6), and in the history of the particular systems of 
Basilides (A.D. 125-140), Valentinus (140-160), the Ophites, 
Carpocrates and Epiphanes, Saturninus, Cerdo, Marcion (150), 
Bardesanes (170), ete] The element of knowledge (the 
speculative) in religion is with it the chief matter; and so far 
it has its correlate in the Jewish law-works (Dorner, s. 354). 
On the great importance of Gnosticism in the development 
of theological science and of ecclesiastical art, see Dorner, 
s. 855 ff. On particular points, see further, Gundert, Das 
System des Gnostikers Basilides, in Zeitschrift f. d. luth. 
Theol., Bd. vi. and vi.; UAlhorn, Das Basilidianische System 
mit Riicksicht auf die Angaben des Hippolytus dargestellt, 
Gotting. 1855. A, Hilgenfeld, Bardesanes, der letzte 
Gnostiker, Leipz. 1864. 

[Hilgenfeld on Basilides, in the Theol. Jahrb. 1856, and 
Baur, ibid. 1856. J. L. Jacobi, Basilidis ... Sententiz ex 
Hippolyti libro, Berol. 1852. Pistis Sophia, Opus Gnosticum 
Valentino adjudicatum e codice ms. Coptico... ed. J. H. Peter- 
mann, Berol. 1852; comp. Késtlin in Theol. Jahrb. 1854. 
Colorbasus-Gnosis (the Valentinian Kol-arbas), Volkmar in 
Zeitschrift f. d. hist. Theol. 1855. On Bardesanes in Cwre- 
ton’s Spicilegium Syriac., see Journal of Sacred Lit. 1856. 
Die Philosophumena und die Pertaten (Ophites), 2. Baxmann 
in Zeitschrift f. d. hist. Theol. 1860. On the general subject, 
comp. Bunsen’s Hippolytus, and especially Miedner in his 
Gesch. d. Kirche, s. 217-253. Niedner’s division is the 
best :—1. Most numerous (in Valentinus and others) ; Christi- 
anity has the primacy, but other religions, Jewish and heathen, 
are different degrees of the development of the true religion. 
2. (Marcion) Christianity sundered from its historical connec- 
tions; the only revelation. 3, A syncretism, identifying 
heathenism and Christianity (Carpocrates), or Judaism and 
heathenism (the Clementines). Gnosticism is an attempt at a 
philosophy of religion, identifying the history of the world and 
the history of religion. Comp. Neander’s Dogmengesch, i. 
43-59.] 
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(9) Comp. Dorner, I. i. s. 391 ff. 

(10) Ibid. s. 381 ff [Ritschl, d. Evang. Marcions, 1847: 
Volkmar, cf. Gersdorf Rep. 1852. Franck, d. Evang. M. in 
Stud. u. Kritiken, 1855. Hilgenfeld, Das Apostolikon Mar- 
cions, in Zeitschrift f. d. hist. Theol. 1855.] 


§ 24, 
Montanism and Monarchianisin. 


Wernsdorf, de Montanistis, Gedani 1751, 4to. Kirchner, de Montanistis, Jen. 
1852. * Heinichen, de Alogis, Theodotianis, Artemonitis, Lips. 1829. 
* A, Ritschl, Entstehung der altkath. Kirche, 2d ed. Bonn 1857. F. C. 
Baur, Das Wesen des Mont., in Zeller’s Jahrb. 1851, s. 538 ff. Grieseler, 
Hippolytus, die Monarchianer, und d. romische Kirche, in Stud. u. Krit. 
1853. *F. C. Schwegler, der Montanismus und die christliche Kirche des 
zweiten Jahrhunderts, Tiib. 1841-48. [Hase, § 67. Niedner, 253 ff. 
Maller in Herzog’s Realencyk. ix. s. 758. ] 


Besides the antagonism between Judaism and Ethnicism, 
another might be formed on the basis of the general Christian 
system; and its opposite extremes likewise run out into 
heretical tendencies. In the establishment of the peculiar 
doctrines of the religion of Christ, questions necessarily arose, 
not only concerning the relation of Christianity to former 
historical forms of religion, but also respecting its relation to 
the nature of man and his general capacities of knowledge. 
Two opposite tendencies might ensue. On the one hand, ‘an 
exaggerated supernaturalism might manifest itself, passing the 
boundaries of the historical revelation, making the essence of 
the inspiration of the Spirit to consist in extraordinary excite- 
ment, interrupting the course of the historical development, 
and endeavouring to keep up a permanent disagreement 
between the natural and the supernatural. This is seen in 
what is called Montanism (1), which took its rise in Phrygia. 
On the other hand, an attempt might be made to fill the 
chasm between the natural and the supernatural, by trying to 
explain the miracles and mysteries of the faith, adapting them 
to the understanding, and thus leading to a critico-sceptical 
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rationalism. This appears in one class of the Monarchians 
(Alogi?) (2), whose representatives in the first period are 
Theodotus and Artemon (3). The Monarchians, Prazeas, 
Noétus, and Beryllus (4), differ from the preceding in having 
more profound views of religion, and form the transition to 
Sabellianism, which we shall have to consider in the following 
period, as introducing a new (more speculative) mode of thought. 


(1) Montanus of Phrygia (in which country the fanatical 
worship of Cybele prevailed from an early period) made his 
appearance as a prophet (the Paraclete) about the year 170, 
in Ardaban, on the frontiers of Phrygia and Mysia, and after- 
wards in Pepuza. He was distinguished rather as an 
enthusiastic and eccentric character, than for any particular 
doctrinal heresy; and thus he is the forerunner of all the 
fanaticism which pervades the history of the Church. “Jf any 
doctrine was dangerous to Christianity, it was that of Montanus. 
Though noted in other respects only for a strict external morality, 
and agreeing with the Catholic Church in all its doctrines, he 
yet attacked the fundamental principle of orthodoxy. For he 
regarded Christianity, not as complete, but as allowing and even 
demanding and promising further revelations, as in the words of 
Jesus concerning the Paraclete.’  Marheineke (in Daub and 
Creuzer’s Studien), s. 150, where he also points out the con- 
tradiction in which the earnest and positive Tertullian involved 
himself by joining this sect. Millenarianism, which the 
Montanists professed, was in accordance with their carnally- 
minded tendency. In this respect they were allied to the 
Ebionites (Schwegler). Notwithstanding their anti- Gnostic 
tendencies, they agree with the Gnostics in going beyond the 
simple faith of the Church; but still, their eccentricities were 
seen not so much in speculation as in practical Christianity. 
Yet Montanism could not keep clear of Gnosticism; but here 
its peculiarity consists in the position, that this gnosis is 
attained, not by man’s faculty of thought, but in an ecstatic 
state. “Catholic truth is an evenly flowing stream, gradually 
swelling from many tributaries ; the Montanistic wlumination 
is a spring, suddenly gushing up from the grownd ; the former 
is conditioned by the idea of a complex continuity, the latter 
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clings to a disconnected and atomistic view of spiritual influ- 
ences.” Schwegler,s.105. This sect (called also Cataphrygians, 
Pepuzians) existed down to the sixth century, though con- 
demned by ecclesiastical synods. On its connection with the 
general tendencies of the time, see Buur (ubi supra). This 
does not interfere with a recognition of the individuality of 
Montanus as an essential element (Neander describes him 
from this point of view). Sources: Husebius (following Apol- 
lonius), v.18. Zpiphanius, Heres. 48. Meander, ii. 8. 871 ff 
Neander’s Dogmengesch. s. 49 (against Baur). 

(2) This term occurs in Hpiph. Her. 51 as a somewhat 
ambiguous paronomasia on the word Logos (men void of 
understanding notwithstanding their understanding !), because 
the Alogi rejected the doctrine concerning the Logos, and the 
Gospel of John in which it is principally set forth, as well as 
the book of Revelation, and the millenarian notions which it 
was used to vindicate. It may be generalized in dogmatic 
usage so as to be applied to all those who rejected the idea of 
the Logos, or so misunderstood it, as either to regard Christ 
as a mere man, or, if they ascribed a divine nature to Christ, 
identified it with that of the Father. It is difficult to decide 
to which of these two classes the proper Alogi mentioned by 
Epiphanius belong, comp. Heznichen, l.c.; on the other hand, 
Dorner, s. 500, defends them from the charge of denying 
Christ’s divinity, and considers them as being the point of 
departure for the twofold shape in which Monarchianism 
showed itself. At all events, we must not lose sight of these 
two classes of Monarchians (comp. Meander, Kg. i. 3, 8. 
990 ff.; Antignostikus, s. 474. Schwegler, Montanismus, s. 
268; Dorner, l.c.), though it is difficult to make a precise 
distinction between the one and the other. 

(3) Theodotus, a worker in leather (6 cxuteds) from Byzan- 
tium, who resided at Rome about the year 200, maintained 
that Christ (though born of a virgin) was merely a man; and 
was excommunicated by the Roman bishop Victor, Huseb. v. 
28. Theodoret, Fab. Heer. ii. 5. Epiph. Her. 54 (arocmacua 
Ts adoyou aipécews). He must not be confounded with 
another Theodotus (tpamefirns), who was connected with a 
party of the Gnostics, the Melchisedekites. Theodor. Fab. 
Her, II. 6. Dorner, s. 505 ff. Artemon (Artemas) charged 
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the successor of Victor, the Roman bishop Zephyrinus, with 
having corrupted. the doctrine of the Church, and smuggled in 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ. Comp. Neander, i. 998. 
See § 46, below. Heinichen,1.c.s. 26,27. [Burton, Lectures 
on the Ecclesiast. Hist. of the Second and Third Cent. p. 
211 ff, 236 ff. 265 ff, 387, and Bampton Lect., notes 100 
and 101.] The prevailing rationalistic tendency of this sect 
(pseudo-Rationalism) may be seen from Fused. lc. i. p. 139 
(Heinichen). Ov ti ai Ociar rAéyoucs ypadal EnTodvTes GN’ 
oTrotoy ayia ovdAdrAoyopod eis THY THS abEdTHTOS cbpeOR 
avoTacw, pikoToves aoKobdytes . . . KaTaduTrovTes Sé TAS 
aylas tod Oeod ypadhas, yewpetpiav éemitndevovow, ws dv éx 
TS yns OvTes Kal ek THS yHs AaXodVTES Kal TOV dvwOev 
€pxomevoy ayvoovvtes. The homage they rendered to Euclid, 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Galen, 6s tows iad twov Kal 
TPOTKUVELTAL. ' 

(4) Praxeas, from Asia Minor, had gained under Marcus 
Aurelius the reputation of a confessor of Christianity, but was 
charged by Tertullian with Patripassianism, and combated by 
him. TZertull. Advers. Praxeam, lib. II. Noétus, at Smyrna, 
about the year 230, was opposed by Hippolytus on account 
of similar opinions. Hzppol. contra Heresin Noéti. Theodoret, 
Fab. Her. iii. 3; Epiph. Her. 57.—As to Beryllus, bishop of 
Bostra, in Arabia, whom Origen compelled to recant, Huseb. 
vi. 33 ; comp. Ullmann, de Beryllo Bostreno, Hamb. 1835, 4to. 
Studien und Kritiken, 1836, part 4,3. 1073 (comp. §§ 42 and 
46). [For Praxeas, see Burton, le. p. 221 ff, 234 ff 
Noétus, Burton, le. p. 312, 364.—Beryllus, Burton, Le. p. 
312, 313. Schleiermacher, Kirchengesch. 131 ff., 154. Baur, 
Dreieinigkeit, 1. 132-341, and in the Jahrb. f. Theologie, 
1845. Bunsen’s Hippolytus.] 


§ 25, 
The Catholic Doctrine. 


The Catholic doctrine (1) was developed in opposition to the 
heresies. While the orthodox teachers endeavoured to avoid 
heretical errors, and to preserve the foundation laid by Christ 
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and His apostles, by holding fast to the pure tradition, they 
yet could not wholly free themselves from the influence 
which the civilization of the age, personal endowments, and 
preponderating mental tendencies have ever exerted upon the 
formation of religious ideas and conceptions. On this account 
we find in the Catholic Church the same contrasts, or at least 
similar diversities and modifications, as among the heretics, 
though they manifest themselves in a milder and less offensive 
form. Here, too, is, on the one hand, a firm, sometimes pain- 
ful adherence to external rites and historical tradition, akin to 
legal Judaism (positive tendency), combined in some cases, as 
in that of Tertullian, with the Montanist tendency. On the 
other hand, we find a more free and flexible tendency allied 
to the Hellenistic; sometimes more ideal and speculative, 
akin to Gnosticism (the ¢rue gnosis contrasted with the false), 
and, again, critico-rationalistic, like Monarchianism, even when 
not identical with it (2). 


(1) On the term Catholic in opposition to Heretic, see 
Suicer, Thesaurus, sub voce caforsKos, comp. dpodokia. Bing- 
ham, Origg. Eccles. i. 1, sec. 7. Vales. ad Euseb. vii. 10, tom. 
il. p. 333: “Ut vera et genuina Christi ecclesia ab adulterinis 
Heereticorum ccetibus distingueretur, catholice cognomen soli 
Orthodoxorum ecclesiz attributum est.”—Concerning the nega- 
tive and practical, rather than theoretical, character of earlier 
orthodoxy, see Marheineke (in Daub und Creuzer), Le. s. 140°ff. 

(2) This was the case, ¢g., with Origen, who now and then 
shows sobriety of understanding along with gnostic speculation. 
On the manner in which the philosophizing Fathers were able 
to reconcile gnosis with paradosis (disciplina arcani), comp. 
Marheineke, 1.c. s. 170. 


§ 26. 


The Theology-of the Fathers, 


Steiger, La Foi de l’Eglise Primitive d’aprés les Ecrits des premiers Péres, in 
the Mélanges de Théologie Réformée, edited by himself and Hivernick, 
Paris 1838, 1 cahier. Dorner, l.c. Schwegler, Nachapostolisches Zeit- 
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alter. A. Hilgenfeld, Die Apostolischen Viter ; Untersuchung tiber Inhalt 
und Ursprung der unter ihrem Namen erhaltenen Schriften, Halle 1853. 
[Patrum Apostol. Opera, ed. Cotelerius and Clericus, Amst. 1724. Geb- 
hardt, Harnack, and Zahn, Leipz. 1876-78; Hefele and Funk, Tiibing. 
1878. J. H. B. Liibkert, Theol. d. Apost. Vater, in Zeitschrift f. d. Hist. 
Theol. 1854.  Hilgenfeld, Das Urchristenthum, in Zeitschrift f. wiss. 
Theol. 1858. #. de Pressensé, Hist. des trois premiers Siécles de 1’Eelise 
Chrétienne, 2 vols. Paris 1858. J. J. Blunt, Lectures on Study of Early 
Fathers, 2d ed. 1856; ibid. Right Use of Fathers, 1858. Ginoulhiac, 
Hist. du Dogme Cathol. dans les trois prem. Siecles, 2 vols. Paris 1850. Z. 
feuss, Hist. de la Théol. Chrét., 2 vols. 1853, 8d ed. 1864.  Ritschl, Die 
Altkath. Kirche, 2d ed. 1857. Joh. Huber, Phil. d. Kirchen Vater, 1859. 
Abbé Frepel, Les Peres Apostoliques et leur Epoque, Paris 1859. Donald- 
son, Apostolic Fathers, Camb. 1864, 77; Lightfoot; Ep. of Clement, 
Camb. 1869, 77. Apost. Fathers in Clark’s Ante-Nicene Lib., Edin. 1867. ] 


While the so-called apostolical Fathers (with few exceptions) 
were distinguished for their direct practical and edifying 
tendency, preserving and continuing the apostolic tradition (1), 
the philosophizing tendency allied to Hellenism was in some 
measure represented by the apologists, Justin Martyr (2), 
Tatian (3), Athenagoras (4), Theophilus of Antioch (5), and 
Minucius Felix (6), in the West. On the contrary, Irenzus (7), 
as well as Tertullian (8), and his disciple Cyprian (9), firmly 
adhered to the positive dogmatic theology and the compact 
realism of the Church, the former in a milder and more con- 
siderate, the latter in a severe, sometimes in a stiff and sombre 
manner. Clement (10) and Origen (11), both belonging to the 
Alexandrian school, chiefly developed the speculative aspect 
of theology. But these contrasts are only relative; for we 
find, eg., that Justin Martyr manifests both a leaning toward 
Hellenism and also a Judaizing tendency; that the idealism 
and criticism of Origen are now and then accompanied with 
a surprising adherence to the letter; and that Tertullian, not- 
withstanding his anti-Gnosticism, strives in a remarkable way 
after philosophical ideas. 


(1) The name Patres Apostolicit is given to the Fathers of 
the first century, who were supposed to be disciples of the 
apostles. | Concerning their personal history and writings, 
much must be left to conjecture and uncertainty. 
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1. Burnabas, known as the fellow-labourer of the Apostle 
Paul from Acts iv. 36 (Joses), ix. 27, etc. On the Epistle 
ascribed to him (formerly in part known only through a Latin 
translation, now since the publication of the Cod. Sinaiticus 
by Tischendorf, complete in the original), in which is shown a 
strong tendency to typical and allegorical interpretations,— 
though in a quite different spirit from, e¢g., the canonical 
Epistle to the Hebrews,—opinions are still greatly divided ; 
and.as the very time of its composition is still uncertain, the 
arguments against its genuineness must be regarded as pre- 
ponderating.—Comp. Hrn. Henke, De Epistole que Barnabe 
tribuitur Authentia, Jene 1827. Rérdam, De Authent. Epist. 
Barnab., Hafn. 1828 (in favour of its genuineness). Ullmann, 
Studien und Kritiken, 1828, Ht. 2. Hug, Zeitschrift fiir 
das Erzbisth., Freiburg, Ht. 2, s. 132 ff.; Ht 3,s. 208 ff. 
* Hug (Zeitschrift fiir das Erzbisth., Freiburg, Ht. 2, s. 132 ff; 
Ht. 3, s. 208 ff). Against it, Z’westen, Dogmatik, i. s. 101. 
Neander, i. s. 657: “A very different spirit breathes throughout 
at from that of an apostolical writer.” Bleek, Eimleitung in den 
Brief an die Hebrier, s. 416, note (undecided). Schenkel in 
the Studien u. Kritiken, x. s. 651 (adopting a middle course, 
and considering one part as genuine and another as interpo- 
lated) ; and on the other side C. 7. Hefele, [Das Sendschreiben 
des Apostels Barnabas aufs Neue untersucht, iibersetzt und 
erklart, Tiib. 1840.—N. Lardner, Works, II. s. 17-20, iv. 
105-108, v. 269-275 (for its authenticity). W. Cave, Lives 
of the most eminent Fathers of the Church, Oxford 1840, 
ip. 90-105. Burton, Lectures on the Ecclesiastical History 
of the First Century (Works, iv. p. 164, 343) (against it), 
S. Davidson, Sacred Hermeneutics, Edinb. 1843, p. 71 (for 
it). William Lee, Discourses on the Inspiration of Holy 
Scripture, Appendix E, and Milligan in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, for its genuineness.] The subject 
has received a new treatment since the discovery of the 
Codex Sinaiticus. Comp. Hilgenfeld, lc.; Weizsdcker, zur 
Kritik des Barnabasbriefs (Tiib. Univ. Programm, 1863); 
Volkmar (in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift, viii, 4, s. 449): “ The 
latter retains (even according to the Sinaitic) the doctrino- 
historical significance of an outpost of Gnosticism, standing close 
and almost forming a transition to it, and yet still untouched 
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by the peculiar, i.e. the consciously dualistic Gnosis.” Editions 
(see under collective edd. of Ap. Fathers): Tischendorf (Cod. 
N. T. Sinaiticus, Petropoli 1862, Lips. 1863); Volkmar, 
Monumentum vetustatis Christiane ineditum, Turici 1864, 
4to (Univ. Prog.); Hilgenfeld, Barnabee Epistola, integram 
Greece primum,ed. Lips, 1866. Same: Nov. Test. extra canonem 
receptum, fascic. 2. 

2. Hermas (Rom. xvi. 14), whose zrouuwyv (Shepherd) in the 
form of visions enjoyed a high reputation in the second half 
of the second century, and was even quoted as Scripture 
(ypady). Some critics ascribe the work in question to a later 
Hermas (Hermes), brother of the Roman bishop, Pius I., who 
lived about the year 150, Comp. Gratz, Disqu. in Past. Herm., 
Pt. 1, Bonn 1820, 4to. Jachmann, Der Hirte des Hermas, 
Konigsb. 1835. “ The «mmense difference between the apostolical 
writings and the immediate post - apostolic literature 1s more 
apparent in the work of Hermas than in any other ;” Schlie- 
mann, Clement. s. 421. . Schwegler, in his Nachapost. Zeitalter, 
s. 328 ff, judges differently. Comp. Dorner, s. 185 ff. There 
is a variety of opinion as to the relation of this work to 
Montanism, Ebionitism, and the Elkesaites; comp. Uhlhorn 
in Herzog’s Realworterb. On the manuscript discovered by 
Simonides, and published by Anger and Dindorf, 1856, see 
Uhlhorn, lic. Comp. below, note 6. Comp. on the whole 
question, Dr. Ernst Gaab, Der Hirte des Hermas, ein Beitrag 
zur Patristik, Basel 1866. 

3. Clement of Rome (according to some, the fellow-labourer 
_ of Paul, mentioned Phil. iv. 3), one of the earliest bishops of 
Rome (Zren. ii. 3; Hused. iii, 2. 13,15). The first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, ascribed to him, is of dogmatic importance 
in relation to the doctrine of the resurrection. ditions: 
Clementis Romani que feruntur Homil. xx. nunc primum 
integre, ed. Alb. R. M. Dressel, Gott. 1853. Comp. &. A. 
Lipsius, De Clem. Rom. Ep. ad Cor. priore, Lips. 1855. [£. 
Ecker, Disquisitio—de Cl. Rom. prior. ad Rom. Epist., Traj. ad 
Rhenum 1853.] The so-called second Epistle is evidently a 
homily by a later writer. [Zardner, le. ii. 33-35.] Comp. 
also Schneckenburger, Evangel. der Aigypter, s. 3, 13 ff, 28 ff 
Schwegler, Nachapostolisches Zeitalter, s. 449; on the other 
side, Dorner, s. 143. [A most important addition has recently 
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been made to the writings of Clement. Until quite lately 
both Epistles were incomplete, the first lacking about one- 
tenth of the whole, and the second fully two-fifths of the whole. 
In 1875 a complete Greek ms. of the two Epistles was found 
at Constantinople, and about a year later a Syriac translation 
in Paris. The discovery has been of great service, not only in 
completing the works, but in helping to secure a more accurate 
text. It has also become clear, as had formerly been con- 
jectured, that the so-called second Epistle is a homily. The 
new ed. of the Ap. Fathers by Gebhardt (1876) makes use of 
the Greek ms. Jightfoot’s Appendix (1877) uses both the 
Greek and Syriac. A new edition by Hefele and Funk (1878) 
also gives the results of these discoveries.] From a dogmatic 
point of view, those writings would be of greatest importance 
which are now universally considered as suppositious, viz. the 
pseudo-Clementine Homilies (ouirdav Kdpevtos, cf. § 23), 
the Recognitiones Clementis (4vayvwpicpoé), the Constitutiones 
Apostolic, and the Canones Apostolici; on the latter, comp. 
Krabbe, tiber den Ursprung und Inhalt der Apostol. Constit. 
des Clemen. Rom., Hamb. 1829; and +Drey, neue Unter- 
suchungen iiber die Constitutiones und Canones der Apostol., 
Tiib. 1832. Uhlhorn, Die Homilien u. Recognitionen des 
Clem. Rom., Gotting. 1854. [Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, 
Bd. i, and Eng. Tr. Hilgenfeld, Kritische Untersuchungen, 
1850. #. Gundert in Zeitschrift f. d. Luth. Theol. 1853, 
54. W. Cureton, Syriac version of Clem. Recognitions, 
Lond. 1849. G. Volkmar, Clem. von Rom. und d. nachste 
Folgezeit, in Theol. Jahrb. 1856. Clem. Rom. Epistole 
Bine de Virginitate, ed. J. 7. Beele, Lovan. 1856, comp. 
Theol. Quartalschrift, 1856. Lardner, ii. p. 29-35, 364- 
378. Burton, le. p. 342-344. Art. Apostolical Fathers, 
by Lightfoot, and Clemens. Rom., by Salmon in Smith’s Dict. 
of Chr. Biog. | 

4, Ignatius (Peopopos), bishop of Antioch, concerning whose 
life comp. Huseb. ili, 36. On his journey to Rome, where he 
suffered martyrdom under Trajan (116),’ he is said to have 
written seven Epistles to different Churches (Ephesus, Magnesia, 
Tralles, Rome, Philadelphia, Smyrna) and to Polycarp, which 


1 [This is disputed by some writers of the critical school, who maintain ‘that 
he was put to death at Antioch. ] 
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are extant in two recensions, the one longer, the other shorter. 
On their genuineness, and the relation of the longer to the 
shorter, comp. J. Pearson, Vindicie epp. S. Ign. Cant. 1672 
[new edition by Archdeacon Churton, in Lib. of Anglo-Cath. 
Theol., 2 vols. 1852, with preface and notes adapted to the 
present state of the controversy.] J. H. Ch. Schmidt, Die 
doppelte Recension der Briefe des Ign. (Henke’s Magazin. iii. 
s. 91 ff). K. Meier, Die doppelte Recension der Briefe des 
Ignat. (Stud. und Kritiken, 1836, Ht. 2). Rothe, Die Anfinge 
der Christl. Kirche, Witt. 1837, s. 715 ff Arndt in Stud. u. 
Kritiken, 1839, s. 136. Baur, Tiibinger Zeitschrift, 1838, 
Ht. 3,8. 148. Huther, Betrachtung der wichtigsten Bedenken 
gegen die Aechtheit der Ignatianischen Briefe, in Illgen’s 
- Zeitschrift fiir historische Theolog. 1841-44. Comp. § 23. 
Ch. Diisterdieck, Quee de Ignatianarum Epp. Authentia, duo- 
rumque Textuum Ratione hucusque prolate sunt sententize 
enarrantur, Gotting. 1843, 4to——The whole investigation has 
entered into a new stadium in consequence of the discovery 
of a Syriac version, by W. Cureton, The Ancient Syriac Version 
of the Ep. of 8. Ignatius, etc., Lond. 1845. Comp. C. C. J. 
Bunsen, Die drei aichten und die vier unadchten Briefe des Ign., 
4to, Hamb. 1847. The same: Ignat. von Antioch, u. seine Zeit, 
sieben Sendschreiben an Neander, 4to, Hamb. 1847. Against 
Bunsen, F. C. Baur, Die Ignat. Briefe, Tiib, 1848. On the 
Catholic side, G. Denzinger, Die Aechtheit des Textus der Ign. 
Briefe, Wiirzb. 1849. Against the genuineness, Vaucher, 
Recherches critiques, Gott. 1856. Latest editions: J. #1. 
Petermann, Lips. 1849; Corpus Ignatianum, by Waelliam 
Cureton, 4to, Berl. 1849. Merz, Meletemata Ignatiana critica 
de epistolarum Ignatianarum versione Syriaca commentatio, 
Hal. 1861. Most important for the History of Doctrines are 
the polemical writings against the Docete (cf. § 23, and 
Dorner, 8. 145). [W. Cureton, Vindicie Ignatiane, the 
genuine Writings of Ign. vindicated against the charge of 
Heresy, Lond. 1846. Comp. the discussion in Hilgenfeld’s 
Apostol. Vater, and Uhihorn on the Relation of the Greek to 
the Syriac Recension, in Zeitschrift f. d. Hist. Theol. 1851, 
epitomized in the Theol. Critic, 1852. Weiss in Reuters 
Repertorium, Sept. 1852, and in Deutsche Zeitschrift, 1859 
(Noy.). &. A. Lipsius in the Zeitschrift f. d. Hist. Theologie, 
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1856, condensed in the Journal for Sacred Literature (Lond.), 
1857; Die Zeitschrift f. Luth. Theologie, 1848 and 1852. 
See also articles in the Quarterly (Lond.), 1851; the Edin- 
burgh Review, 1849; the British Quarterly, 1856; the 
Christian Remembrancer, 1857. On the Epistles of Ignatius 
among the Armenians, see Mewmann, Gesch. d. Arm. Lit. s. 
73 ff.] 

5. Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, according to tradition a 
disciple of the Apostle John, suffered martyrdom under Marcus 
Aurelius (169). Comp. Zuseb. iv. 15. An Epistle of his to 
the Philippians is yet extant, but only a part of it in the 
original Greek. Comp. Wocher, die Briefe der apost. Vater 
Clemens und Polycarp, mit Einleitung und Commentarien, 
Tiibingen 1830. Dorner, s. 171 ff. [ZLarduer, ii. p. 94-109.] 

6. Papias (chospa cpixpos dv tov vobv, Euseb. iii. 39), 
bishop of Hierapolis in the first half of the second century, of 
whose treatise Noyiwv Kupiaxav éEnynows we have only frag- 
ments in Huseb. lic. and Irenwus (v. 53). As a millenarian 
he is of some importance for eschatology. [Fragments of 
Papias in Lardner’s Credibility, vol. ii.; supposed fragments 
in Spicileg. Solesmense, i.] 

Complete editions of the writings of the Apostolical Fathers : 
* Patrum, qui temporibus Apostolorum floruerunt, Opp. ed. 
Cotelerius, Par. 1672, rep. Clericus, Amst. 1698, 1724, 2 
vols. fol. Patrum App. Opp. genuina, ed. 2. Russel, Lond. 1746, 
2 vols. Clementis Romani, 8. Ignatii, 8S. Polycarpi, patrum 
apostolicorum que supersunt, accedunt S. Ignatii et S. Poly- 
carpi martyria, ed. Gwol. Jacobson, Oxon. 1838 [3d ed. 1847}. 
J. L. Frey, Epistole Sanctorum Patrum Apostolicorum 
Clementis, Ignatii et Polycarpi, atque duorum posteriorum 
Martyria, Bas. 1842. Patrum Apostolorum Opera, textum 
ex editt. prestantt. repetitum recognovit, brevi annotat. in- 
struxit et in usum prelect. academicar. edid. t*C. J. Hefele, 
Tiib. 1839, 4th ed. 1856 [new ed. by Funk, 1879]. Comp. 
Codex N. T. deuteronomius s. Patres Apostolici, rec. ed. De 
Muralto, vol. i. (Barnabee et Clementis Epistole), Tur. 1847. 
Patrum apostol Opera, ed. A. R. M. Dressel, accedit Herme 
Pastor, ex. frag. graecis, auctore C. Tischendorf, Lips. 1857 
[new ed. by *@ebhardt, Harnack, and Zahn, 3 vols. Leipz. 
1875-78]. Jttig, Bibl. Patr. apost., Lips. 1690. Novum 
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Testamentum extra canonem receptum, ed. A. Hilgenfeld, Lips. 
[Archbishop Wake, The Genuine Epistles of the Apostolical 
Fathers, transl. Lond. 1737, 7th ed. 1840; New York 1810. 
Also in Clark’s Ante-Nicene Library. W. Chevallier, Epist. 
of Apost. Fathers, and Apolog. of Just. Mart. and Tertull., 
translated 1822, 2d ed. 1851.] 

As to the extent to which we can speak of a theology of the 
apostolical Fathers, see Bawmgarten-Crusius, i. s. 81, note. It 
is certain that some of them, eg. Hermas, entertained notions 
which were afterward rejected as heterodox. The older 
divines, and those of the Roman Catholic Church in particular, 
endeavoured to evade this difficulty by calling those doctrines 
archaisms, in distinction from heresies 

(2) Justin Martyr (born about the year 89, +161-168), 
of Sychem (Flavia Neapolis) in Samaria, a philosopher by 
vocation, who, even after he had become a Christian, re- 
tained the tpi8wv, made several missionary journeys, and 
suffered martyrdom, probably at the instigation of the philo- 
sopher Crescens. His two Apologies are of special importance ; 
the longer addressed to Antoninus Pius, the other to the Roman 
Senate (the numbering varies, see Veander, i. 3, s. 1111, and 
Semisch, ubi supra, s. 911). Semisch still holds that the first 
of these apologies belongs to the year 138 or 139, the second 
is after 147; while, according to Volkmar’s critical investi- 
gations on the time of Justin (theol. Jahrb. 1855, 2, 3), both 
apologies were produced in the same year, 150 [cf. also Awe, 
St. Justin]. He is the first ecclesiastical writer whose works 
manifest an acquaintance with the Grecian philosophy (in 
which he had formerly sought in vain for the full truth and 
peace of mind).? Though he is anxious to prove the superi- 
ority of the religion of Christ, and even of the Old Testament 


1 Tt is certain that pseudo-Dionysius, whom some writers number among the 
apostolical Fathers, belongs to a later period, On the other side, Méhler and 
Hefele reckon the author of the Epistle to Diognetus among the apostolical 
Fathers, which was formerly ascribed to Justin. Hefele, PP. App. p. 125. 
Méhler, Patrologie, s. 164; Kleine Schriften, i. s. 19. On the other side: 
Semisch, Justin M. s. 186. [Comp. Just. M. Ep. ad Diogn. and Otto’s review 
in Gersdorf’s Rep. 1852. Art. in Church Quarterly Review (1878) seeks to prove 
that this Ep. is a forgery. ] 

2 On his philosophical tendency, see Schleiermacher, lc. s. 155. Baur, Le. 
3, 256, 
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dispensation, to the systems of philosophers (by showing that 
the latter derive their views from Moses), he also perceives 
something divine in the better portion of the Gentile world. 
It must, however, be admitted that the tone prevailing in the 
apologies is much more liberal than that which is found in the 
Cohortatio ad Greecos (rapauetixos mpos”EXAnvas). Neander, 
i, 3, 1120, is therefore inclined to consider the latter as 
spurious, on account of the hard terms in which paganism is 
spoken of, and Mohler (Patrologie, s. 225) agrees with him. 
Yet the state of mind in which the author wrote his apologies 
would naturally be very different from that in which he com- 
posed a controversial treatise, especially if, as Neander suggests, 
the latter was written at a later period of his life. These 
writings, as well as the doubtful Aoyos mpds.”EAAnvas (Oratio 
ad Greecos) and the ’"Emucrody mpos Atoyvynrov falsely ascribed 
to Justin M. (see note 1), and also the treatise wrepi povapyias, 
consisting in great part of Greek excerpts, set the relative 
position of Christianity and paganism in a clear light. The 
Dialogus cum Tryphone Judeo has reference to Judaism, 
which it opposes on its own grounds; its genuineness was 
doubted by Wetsteon and Semler, but without sufficient reason, 
comp. Neander, i. 3, s.1125 ff The principal edition is that 
published by the Benedictines under the care of *Prud. 
Maran, Paris 1742, which also includes the writings of the 
following three authors, along with the (insignificant) satire of 
Hermias. Otto’s edition, 1846 [new ed. 1879]. Comp. Justin 
Martyr, His Life, Writings, and Doctrines, by Carl Semisch, 
Breslau 1840-42; transl. by J. EL. Ryland, Edin. 1844; alsd 
Semisch’s article in Herzog’s Realene. vii.s. 179 ff. [Lardner, 
li, p. 126-128, 140, 141.] Otto, de Justini Martyris 
scriptis et doctrina commentatio, Jen. 1841.  Schwegler, 
nachapostolisches Zeitalter, s. 216 ff [John Kaye, Bishop of 
Lincoln, Some Account of the Opinions and Writings of Just. 
M., 2d ed. A. Kayser, De Doctrina Just. M. 1850. Volk- 
mar, Ueber Just. M. 1853, and Die Zeit Just. M. in Theol. 
Jahrb. 1855. Hilgenfeld, ibid. 1852. The Oratio ad Greecos 
not by Just., Volée in Theol. Quartalschrift, 1860. Prof. Stowe, 
Sketch of Just. M. in Bib. Sacra, 1852. W. Reeves, Transl. 
of the Apologies, with those of Tertullian and Minucius Felix, 
ete, 2 vols. Lond. 1716; also in Ante-Nicene Library. JZ, 
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Browne's of the Dial. cum Tryphone, Lond. 1755. Just. Ms 
Opinions in A. Lamson’s Church of first Three Cent. p. 1-68, 
Boston 1860.]  Schwegler’s nachapost. Zeitalter, s. 216 ff. 
[Cf. also Aubé, St. Justin, Paris 1875.] 

(3) Tatian the Syrian (Dorner, ii. 1, s. 4317, calls him “ the 
Assyrian Tertullian”), a disciple of Justin M., became after- 
ward the leader of those Gnostics who are called the Encratites. 
In his work entitled: Xoyos mpds “EdAnvas (ed. Worth, Oxon. 
1700, and Otto, Jena 1851), he defends the “ philosophy of the 
barbarians” against the Greeks. Comp. H. A. Daniel, Tatianus 
der Apologet, ein Beitrag zur Dogmengeschichte, Halle 1837. 
[Lardner, ii. p. 147-150. Otto's Corpus Apologet. 1851; 
transl. by Dr. Giles, Lond. 1837.] 

(4) Little is known of the personal history of Athenagoras, 
who was born at Athens in the last half of the second century. 
Comp., however, Clarisse, De Athenagore Vita, Scriptis, 
Doetrina, Lugd. 1819, 4to, and Méhler, Le. s. 267. His works 
are: Legatio pro Christianis (7pecBela mept Xpiotiavov), and 
the treatise: De resurrectione mortuorum. [Lardner, ii. p. 
193-200. J C. Otto in Zeitschrift f. d. hist. Theol. 1856; 
his Supplicatio, ed. by L. Paul, Hal. 1856; works in Otto, 
Corpus Apolog. vol. vii.; translated in full in Giles’ Writings 
of Christ. of Second Century, Lond. 1837, and in Ante-Nicene 
Library. ] 

(5) Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch (170-180). The work 
which he wrote against Autolycus: epi tis tTav Xpictiavav 
miatews (ed. of Otto, Leipz. 1861), manifests a less liberal 
spirit, but also displays both genius and intelligence. éssler 
(Bibliothek der Kirchenviiter, i. s. 218) numbers it among the 
most worthless works of antiquity, and Hase (Kg. s. 45, 
5 Aufl.) calls it a narrow-minded controversial writing, while 
Mchler praises its excellence. There is a German translation 
of it with notes by Thienemann, Leipz. 1833. [Edition by J. 
J. Humphrey, Lond. 1852, and in Ante-Nicene Library. On 
his use of the N. T., see Otto in Zeitschrift f. d. hist. Theol. 
1859.] 

(6) Ecclesiastical writers vary in their opinions respecting 
the period in which Minucius Felix lived. Van Hoven, Rossler, 
Russwurm, and Heinrich Meier (Commentatio de Minucio 
Felice, Tur. 1824) suppose him to have been contemporary 
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with the Antonines. Tezschirner (Geschichte der Apologetik, 
i. s. 257-282) thinks that he lived at a later time (about 
224-230), which seems to be the more correct opinion. 
Comp. Hieron. Cat. Script. c. 53, 58. Lactant. Inst. v.1. A 
comparison of the treatise of Minucius, entitled Octavius, with 
the Apology of Tertullian, and with the work of Cyprian, De 
Idolorum Vanitate, favours the view that he wrote after the 
former, but before the latter. This work of Cyprian appears 
in some parts to be a copy of the writing of Minucius; that 
of Tertullian bears the marks of an original. The dialogue 
between Ceecilius and Octavius is of importance in the history 
of apologetics, as it touches upon all the objections which we 
find separately treated by the other apologists, and adds some 
new ones. In his doctrinal spirit, Minucius is distinguished 
by a liberal, Hellenistic manner of thinking; but his views 
are less decidedly Christian than might well be wished. We 
seek almost in vain in his book for direct Christological ideas. 
Editions : Edit. princeps by Balduin, 1560 (before this, con- 
sidered as the eighth book of Arnobius). Since that time, 
editions by Hlmenhorst (1612), Cellarius (1699), Davisius 
(1707), Ernesti (1773), Russwurm (with Introduct. and Notes, 
1824), Liibkert (with Translation and Commentary, Leipz. 
1836). [Hahn, in Corpus Seriptor. Eccles. Lat., Vindobonze 
1867. The Octavius of Minucius Felix, ed. by Rev. HZ. A. ~ 
Ffolden, Oxf. 1853. Earlier English versions, James, Oxf. 
1636 ; Combe, 1703 ; Reeves, 1719 (in “Apologies of Fathers ”); 
Dalrymple, Edinb. 1781; Ante-Nicene Library, Edinb. Edition 
in Gersdorf’s Bibliotheca, vols. xii., xiii] Otto, 18577. ‘ 

(7) Irenceus, a disciple of Polycarp, Bishop of Lyons, about 
the year 177, died in the year 202, “a clear-headed, thoughtful, 
' philosophical theologian” (Hase, Guericke). Except a few letters 
and fragments, his principal work alone is extant, viz. five 
books against the Gnostics: “Edeyxos Kat avatpom) tis 
‘evdavipov veces; the first book only has come down in 
the original language, the greater part of the remaining four 
books is now known only in an old Latin translation. The 
best editions are those of Grabe, Oxon. 1702. *Massuet, Paris 
1710; Venet. 1734, 47. A. Stieren, Leipz. 1853. Harvey, 
Cambridge 1857. Comp. Huseb. v. 4. 20-26. Mohler, 
Patrologie, s. 330 ff. Lardner, ii. p. 165-193. Burton, v. 
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p. 185, and passim. Duncker, des heil. Ireneus Christologie, 
im Zusammenhange mit dessen theologischen und anthro- 
pologischen Grundlehren, Gott. 1843. Comp. also what 
Dorner says concerning him, ii. 1, s. 465, and Erbkam de S. 
Irene principiis ethicis, Regiomont. 1856. [Also edition of 
Schaff’s Kirchenfreund, 1852, on Irenzus ; Bohringer’s Kirchen- 
gesch. in Biographien, i. Supposed fragments in Spicileg. 
Solesm. i, 1852. Life and Writings of I., Eclectic (Lond.), 
Sept. 1854. J. Beaven, Account of Life and Writings of St. 
Tren., Lond. 1841. Huber’s Phil. der Kirchenvater, 1858, 
s. 73-100.] “Jreneus is a thoughtful writer, in whose 
doctrinal views there sometimes appears considerable depth. He 
for the most part opposes the speculation of the Gnostics by sound 
and pertinent observations, and by his thoughtful moderation and 
practical circumspection keeps far from the extremes between 
which Catholic theology had to follow the middle path,’ Baur, 
Dg. s. 262. “ With all his prolixity, in which, however, he 
never ignores small details, and gives indications of many deep 
places in Gnosticism, there comes from Ireneus the warm and 
living breath of a pure spirit; we discern in him moral enthu- 
siasm for truth, sober thoughtfulness, and a sound insight into 
the very kernel of Christian truth,’ Moller, Geschichte der 
Kosmologie, s. 474. 

(8) Tertullian (Quintus Septimius Florens) was born in 
Carthage about the year 160, and died 220; in his earlier 
life he was a lawyer and rhetorician, and became afterwards 
the most conspicuous representative of the anti-speculative, 
positive tendency. Comp. Meander, Antignostikus, Geist des 
Tertullianus und Einleitung in dessen Schriften (Berlin 1825, 
2 Ausg. 1849), especially the striking characteristic which he 
there gives of Tertullian, s. 28 of first edition, cf. s. 9 and 
following of the new ed., and Neander’s Kg. it. 3, s, 1152. 
Miinter, Primordia Ecclesiz Africane, Havn, 1829, 4to. Hessel- 
berg, Tertullian’s Lehre, aus seinen Schriften, Gotha 1851. 
“A gloomy, fiery character, who gained for Christianity out of 
the Punic Latin a literature, in which animated rhetoric, a wild 
imagination, & gross, sensuous perception of the ideal, profound 
feeling, and a juridical understanding, struggle with each other,” 
Hase. Gfrorer calls him the Tacitus of early Christianity. 
“ Notwithstanding his hatred against philosophy, Tertullian. is 
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certainly not the worst of Christian thinkers,’ Schwegler, Mon- 
tanismus, s. 218; compare his further characteristics, ibid. 
His declaration: ratio autem divina in medulla est, non in 
superficie (De Resurrec. c. 3), may give us the key to many 
of his strange assertions, and to his remarkably concise style 
(quot peene verba, tot sententie, Vine. Lir.in comm. 1). On 
Tert. as an apologist, cf. Jepp (Jahrbuch fiir deutsche Theol. 
ix. 4). Of his numerous writings (among which we must 
distinguish those written before and those after his transition 
to Montanism) the following? are the most important for the 
History of Doctrines: Apologeticus (“one of the finest writings 
of ecclesiastical antiquity, in which the writer's energy and power 
are displayed in all their glory,’ Baur, Dg. s. 263)—Ad 
nationes—(Advers. Judeeos?)—* Advers. Marcionem—* Advers, 
Hermogenem—* Advers. Praxeam—* Advers. Valentinianos— 
*Scorpiace advers. Gnosticos—(De Prescriptionibus advers, 
Heereticos)—De Testimonio Animee—* De Anima—*De Carne’ 
Christi—*De Resurrectione Carnis—(De Pcenitentia)—(De 
Baptismo)—De Oratione, etc.; his moral writings also contain 
much that is doctrinal, eg. the treatises: *De Corona Militis 
—*De Virginibus velandis—*De Cultu Feminaruam—*De 
Patientia—*De Pudicitia, ete—Lditions of his complete works 
were published by *Rigaltius, Paris 1635, fol.; by Semler and 
Schiitz, Halle 1770 ff., 6 vols. (with a useful Index Latinitatis) ; 
by Leopold, Leipz. 1841; by Ochler, Leipz. 1853, 3 vols. 
[Lardner, ii. p. 267-272, and passim.] The later Church did 
not venture to number Tert., zealous as he was for orthodoxy, 
among the orthodox writers, on account of his Montanistic view. 
In the eyes of Jerome (adv. Helvid. 17) he is not a homo ecelesice 
(comp. also Apol. contra Rufin. iii, 27), and though he praises 
his ingeniwm, he still condemns his heresy (Apol. contra Rufinum, 
iii, 27). [A portion of Neander’s Antignostikus is published in 
Bohn’s edition of Neander’s Planting and Training. Tertullian 
in Béhringer’s Kirchengesch. in Biographien, Bd. i, new ed. 
Bd. iii, Various treatises translated in the (Oxford) Lib. of 
Fathers, vol. x. (2d ed.) ; also complete in Ante-Nicene Library. 
Bishop Kaye, Eccl. Hist. of Second and Third Centuries, 

1 The works marked with * were written under the influence of Montanism, 


those included in ( ) at least tinged with Montanism ; comp. Wésselt, de Vera 
ztate Tertulliani Scriptorum (Opuse. Fase. iii, 1-198), 
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illustrated in the Life of Tertullian, 3d ed. 1848. Engelhardt, 
Tertullian als Schriftsteller, in Zeitschrift f. d. hist. Theol. 1852. 
T.’s De Corona Militis, ed. G. Curry, Cambr. 1853. Apology, 
transl. by H. B. Brown, Lond. 1655; W. Reeves, 1716; edited 
with English notes by H. A. Woodham, 2d ed. Camb., and 
Chevallier. Prescriptions, transl. by TZ. Betty, Oxf. 1772. 
Address to Scap. Tert., transl. by Dalrymple, Edinb. 1790. 
Oeuvres de Tert. en Francais, par IZ de Genoude, 2d ed. 3 vols. 
1852. On Oehler’s edition, see Klussmann in Zeitschrift fiir 
wiss. Theol. 1860; and Zeitschrift f. luth. Theol. 1856. 
Leopold, Doctrina Tertull. de Baptismo, in Zeitschrift f. wiss, 
Theol. 1854. A. Crés, Les Idées de Tertull. sur la Tradition, 
Strasb. 1855. Huber, Phil. d. Kirchenvater, s. 100—129.] 
(9) Cyprian (Thascius Cecilius) was at first a teacher of 
rhetoric in Carthage; was converted to Christianity in 245 ; 
became Bishop of Carthage 248, and suffered martyrdom 
258. He possessed more of a practical than doctrinal ten- 
dency, and is therefore of greater importance in the history 
of polity than of doctrine, to which he contributed but little. 
He did not so much theoretically develope the doctrines 
respecting the Church and the Sacraments, as practically carry 
them out in his life, upholding them in the midst of storms. 
In his doctrinal opinions he rested on the basis laid by Ter- 
tullian, but also sympathized with Minucius Felix, as in his 
work, De Idolorum Vanitate. Accordingly, along with his 
numerous letters, his work entitled, De Unitate Ecclesia, is 
of the first importance. Besides these there are: Libri III 
Testimoniorum, De Bono Patientiz, De Oratione Dominica, 
and several of a more practical character. Comp. Reitberg, 
Cyprian nach seinem Leben und Wirken, Gottingen 1834. 
Ed. Huther, Cyprians Lehre von der Kirche, Hamburg 1839. 
Editions: Rigaltius, Paris 1648, fol. *ell, Oxon. 1682, 
and the Benedictine edition by Steph. Baluze and Prud. Maran, 
Paris 1726, fol. Goldhorn, Leipz. 1838, 39, 2 vols. [Hartel, 
in Corpus Script. ecclesiast., Vindob. 1868, 3 vols. Krabinger’s 
edition of Cyprian, De Unitate, etc., 1853, and of his Libri 
ad Donatum, De Domin. Orat., etc., 1859. Life and Times of 
C., by Geo. Ayliffe Poole, Oxf. 1840. Shepherd, Hist. of Church 
of Rome, Lond. 1852, contests the authenticity of all Cyprian’s 
Epistles ; ibid., Five Letters to Dr. Maitland, 1853-54. Nevin 
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on Cyprian and his Times, Mercersb. Review, 1852-53. 
Cyprian’s Treatises and Epistles, in Oxford Lib. of Fathers, 
vols. 3 and 17, and in Ante-Nicene Lib. Articles on Cyprian 
in Rudelbach, christl. Biog., and in Bohringer, Kirchengesch. 
in Biograph. Dodwell, Dissertationes Cyprianice, 1704. Bp. 
Sage, Principles of Cyprianic Age, 2 vols. Edinb. 1846. 
C.’s3 Unity of the Church, by J. Fell, Oxf. 1681; Disc. to 
Donatus, by J. Tunstall, 1716; whole Works by NV. Marshall, 
1717. Annales Cyprianici a J. Pearsono, rep. in Fell’s edition 
of Cyprian, fol. 1700.] 

Novatian, the contemporary and opponent of Cyprian (6 Tihs 
exKANoLACTLKHS eTLoTHUNS UTrepacmiaTns, Luscb. vi. 43), must 
also be considered as belonging to the extreme limit of this 
period, if the treatise, De Trinitate (De Regula Veritatis s. 
Fidei), which goes under his name, proceeded from him. It 
is by no means correct (as Jerome would have it, § 70) that 
this treatise contains nothing but extracts from Tertullian. 
“ This author was at all events more than a mere imitator of 
the peculiar tendency of another; on the contrary, he shows 
originality ; he does not possess the power and depth of Ter- 
tullian, but more spirituality,’ Neander, i. 3,8. 1165. Editions: 
Whiston, in his Sermons and Essays upon Several Subjects, 
Lond. 1709, p. 327. Welchman, Oxon. 1724. Jackson, Lond. 
1728. [Lardner, iii. p. 3-20.] Often in connection with 
Tertullian. Libri de Cath. eccles. unitate, de lapsis et de habitu 
virg., ed. Krabinger, Tiib. 1853. 

(10) Clement (Tit. Flav.), surnamed Alexandrinus, in dis- 
tinction from Clement of Rome (note 3), a disciple of Panteertus 
at Alexandria, and his successor in his office, died between 212 
and 220. Comp. Huseb. v. 11, vi. 6,13,14. Hieron. De Vir. 
Ill. c. 38. Of his works the following three form a whole :— 
1. Aoyos mpotpertixds mpos “EXAnvas. 2. Iladaywyds in 
three books; and 3. Stpéuata (tay Kata THY adnOH dhir0o- 
codiay yvootiKav vropynuatov oTpwpatets)—so called from 
the variety of its contents, like a piece of tapestry—in eight 
books: the eighth of which forms a special homily, under the 
title: tis 6 cwbduevos mAovactos, Quis dives salvetur. The 
trotuTa@cess in eight books, an exegetical work, is lost. Con- 
cerning his life and writings, comp. Hofstede de Groot, de 
Clemente Alex., Gréning. 1826. Von Célin in Ersch and 
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Gruber’s Encyklop. xviii. s. 4 ff. Déhne, de yvooer Clem. et 
de Vestigiis Neoplatonicee Philos. in ea obviis, Lips. 1831. 
Lylert, Clemens als Philosoph und Dichter, Leipz. 1832. 
Baur, Gnosis, s. 502 ff Mohler, Patrologie, s. 430. Lammer 
(cf. § 42). [ZLardner, Works, ii. 220-224.] Editions by Syl- 
burg, Heidelberg 1592. Best by * Potter, Oxon. 1715, fol. 
Ven. 1757; smaller ed., R. Klotz, Lips. 1831, 3 vols. [Bishop 
Kaye, Account of Writings and Opinions of Clem. of Alex., 
Lond. 1839. Journal of Sacred Lit. 1852. Leutzen, Erkennen 
und Glauben, Cl. v. Alex. und Anselm v. Cant., Bonn 1848. 
Reinkens, De Clem. Alex., Vratislav. 1851. Reuter, Clem. Alex. 
Theol. Moralis, Berol. 1853. . Lémmer, Clem. Alex. de Log. 
doct., Lips. 1855. Clement and the Alexandrian School, in 
North British Review, Aug. 1855. Abbé Herbert-Duperron, 
Essai sur la Polémique et la Philos. de Clém. d’Alex., Paris 
1855. Alleged fragments of Clem., Wolte in Theol. Quartal- 
schrift, 1859, s. 597 ff. Opinions of Cl. Alex. in Huber’s 
Phil. d. Kirchenvater, 1859, s. 130-184. Abbé J. Cognat, 
Clément d’Alexandrie, sa doctrine et sa polémique, Paris 1859; 
transl. in Ante-Nicene Lib.] 

(11) Origen, surnamed dédapdvtwos, yadxévtepos, was born 
-at Alexandria, about the year 185, a disciple of Clement, and 
died at Tyre in the year 254, He is undoubtedly the most 
eminent writer of the whole period, and the best representative 
of the spiritualizing tendency, though not wholly free from 
great faults into which he was led by his genius. “ According 
to all appearance he would have avoided most of the weaknesses 
which disfigure his writings, if understanding, wit, and imagina- 
tion had been equally strong in him. His reason frequently 
overcomes lis imagination, but his imagination obtains more 
victories over his reason,’ Mosheim (translat. of the treatise 
against Celsus, p. 60). Accounts of his life are given in Huse. 
vi. 1-6, 8, 14-21, 23-28, 30-33, 36-39, vu.1. Hieron. De 
Viris Illustr. « 54. Gregory Thawmaturg. in Panegyrico. 
Huetius in the Origeniana. Tvllemont, Mémoires, art. Origéne, 
p. 356--76. Schrickh, iv. s. 29. [Lardner, ii. p. 469-486 
and passim.] On his doctrines and writings, comp. Schnitzer, 
Origenes, tiber die Grundlehren der Glaubenswissenschaft, 
Stuttg. 1835. *Gottf. Thomasius, Origenes, ein Beitrag zur 
Dogmengeschichte des 3 Jahrhunderts, Niirnberg 1837 
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Redepenning, Origenes, eine Darstellung seines Lebens und 
seiner Lehre, 2 Bde. Bonn 1841-46. The labours of Origen 
embraced a wide sphere. We can only refer to what he did 
for biblical criticism (Hexapla) and exegesis (onpeccers, 
Toot, outriat, cf. Philocalia), as well as for homiletics, which 
appears in his writings in the simplest forms. His two prin- 
cipal works of doctrinal importance, wep! dpyév (De Principiis, 
libri iv.), edit. by Redepenning (Lips. 1836), and Schnitzer’s 
translation before mentioned; and xara Kédoov (contra 
Celsum), lib. viii. (translated, with notes by Mosheim, Hamb. 
1745). Minor treatises: De Oratione, De Exhortatione 
Martyrii, etc. Complete editions of his works were published 
by *Car. de ia Rue, Paris 1733 ff., 4 vols. fol, and by Lom- 
matzsch, Berl. 1831 ff., 25 vols. [also by the Abbé Migne, Paris 
1857, 7 vols. large 8vo. His principal works are translated 
in the Ante-Nicene Library. ] 

[ Fischer, Commentatio de Origenis Theologia et Cosmologia, 
1846; Greg. Nyss. Doctrina de hominis Natura cum Origen. 
comparata, £. G. Moller, Halle 1854. Origen and the Alex. 
School, North British, 1855. Mosheim’s Comment. in Murdock’s 
edition, ii p. 143-209. Article on Origen, in British 
Quarterly, by &. A. Vaughan, 1845. Abbé E. Joly, Etudes 
sur Origéne, 1860. Huber’s Phil. d. Kirchenvater, 1859, s. 
150-184.] 

The doctrinal systems of Clement and Origen unite under 
a more general aspect, and form what is called the theology of 
the Alexandrian school. The distinguishing characteristics of 
this theology, in a formal point of view, are a leaning to specti- 
lation and the allegorical interpretation of the Scriptures; as 
to their matter, they consist of an attempt to spiritualize the 
ideas, and idealize particular doctrines, and they thus form 
a striking contrast with the peculiarities of Tertullian in par- 
ticular. Comp. Guericke, De Schola que Alexandrie floruit 
Catechetica, Hale 1824, 2 vols. [Bawr, Gnosis, s,488—543.] 

The Philosophumena, ascribed to Origen, and published by 
Em, Miller, Oxf. 1851, under his name (’Qpuyévous pirocogov- 
feva i) KATA Tacav aipécewy. EXeyxos, e codice Paris. nunc 
primum ed.), is with greater probability assigned to Hippolytus, 
who had been held to be a bishop of Arabia (misled by Lusebius, 
vi. 20), but who died, as bishop of Portus Romanus [Dollinger ~ 
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thinks he was an Antipope], a martyr’s death, it is said, under 
Maximin (236-238). This work would then be the same 
with the éreyxos Kata Tacav aipécewr, ascribed to Hippolytus 
(edited by Duncker and Schneidewin, Gott. 1856-59), which 
is by others attributed to the Roman presbyter Caius (Baur 
in the Theolog. Jahrb. 1853), which is also found under the 
name AaBvpivOos (Photius, c. 48). Comp. Opp. et Fragmenta, 
ed. J. A. Fabricius, Hamb. 1716-18, 2 vols. Haenel, De 
Hippolyto, Gott. 1839. *Jos. Bunsen, Hippolytus u. seine Zeit, 
Leipz. 1852-53. [English edition, 7 vols.] Géeseler, ubi 
supra. Jacobi in Neander’s Dogmengesch. s. 54, and in Zeit- 
schrift f. christl. Wissenschaft, 1831, s. 204. *Doéllinger, 
Hippol. und Callistus, Regensb. 1853 [Eng. trans. Edin. 
1877]. Ritschl in Theol. Jahrb. 1854. Volkmar, Hip- 
polytus, 1855. F. C. Overbeck, Queestionum Hippolytearum 
specimen, Jena 1864. [Comp. articles in Theol. Critic, 1852; 
Edinburgh Review, 1852-53; Christ. Rembr. 1853; Dublin 
Review, 1853, 54; North British, 1853; Journal of Class. and 
Sacred Philol. 1854; British Quarterly, 1853 ; Westminster 
Review, 1853. Comp. also Ch. Wordsworth, Church of Rome 
in Third Cent., 2d ed. 1855. Lenormant, Controverse sur les 
Philos., Paris 1853. Cruice, Etudes sur les Philos. 1852.] 


§ 27. 
Review of the General Doctrinal Character of this Period. 


It is the characteristic feature of the apologetic period, that 
the whole system of Christianity, as a religious and moral 
fact, is considered and defended on all sides, rather than 
particular doctrines. Still certain doctrines are more dis- 
cussed, while others receive less attention. Investigations of 
a theological and Christological nature are unquestionably 
more prominent than those of an anthropological character. 
The Pauline type of doctrine does not come to its rights as 
fully as does that of John (1). Hence, too, the emphatic 
prominence given to the doctrine of human freedom, to an 
extent which could not afterwards be approved (2). Next to 
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theology and Christology, eschatology was more fully developed 
in the struggle with millenarianism on the one side, and the 
scepticism of Grecian philosophers on the other (3). 


(1) Comp. § 18, note 4. 

(2) Origen expressly mentions the doctrine concerning the 
freedom of the will as a part of the preedicatio ecclesiastica ; 
De Princip. proem. § 4 ff; comp. the Special History of 
Doctrines, below. 

(8) This has its natural grounds. The doctrine of the 
Messianic kingdom ruled the first period. This turned upon 
the point that the Lord was twice to come; once in His mani- 
festation in the flesh, and again in His future coming to 
judgment. The doctrine of the resurrection of the body was 
treated with special predilection. And yet much was left 
open. Thus Origen expressly says that angelology and 
demonology, as well as various cosmological questions, had not 
been adequately defined in the doctrine of the Church; De 
Princip. procem. § 6, 7, 10. 


B. SPECIAL HISTORY OF DOCTRINES DURING 
THE FIRST PERIOD. 


FIRST DIVISION. 


APOLOGETICO-DOGMATIC PROLEGOMENA. 


TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY —- REVELATION AND SOURCES OF 
REVELATION — SCRIPTURE AND TRADITION, 


§ 28. 


Truth and Divinity of the Christian Religion in General. 


*Tzschirner, Geschichte der Apologetik, vol. i. Leipz. 1808. By the same: 
der Fall des Heidenthums, Bd. i. Leipz. 1829. H. NV. Clausen, Apologete 
ecclesie Christiane ante-Theodosiani, Havn. 1817. G. H. van Senden, 
Geschichte der Apologetik von den friihesten Zeiten bis auf unsere Tage, 
Stuttg. 2 vols. [Bolton, Apologists of Second and Third Centuries, repr. 
Boston 1853. Giles, Heathen Records and the Script. History, 1857. 
Ehrenfenchter, Apologetik, in Jahrb. f. deutsche Theologie, 1857. ] 


THE principal task of this period was to prove the divine 
origin of Christianity as the true religion made known by 
revelation (1), and to set forth its internal and external 
character in relation to both Gentiles and Jews. This was 
attempted in different ways, according to the different ideas 
which obtained regarding the nature of the Christian religion. 
The Ebionites considered the principal object of Christianity 
to be the realization of the Jewish idea of the Messiah (2); 
the Gnostics regarded it as consisting in breaking away from 
the traditional connection with the Old Testament (3). Between 
these two extremes the Catholic Church endeavoured, on the 
Hacens, Hist. Docr. 1 G 
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one hand, to preserve this connection with the old revelation ; 
on the other, to point out the new and more perfect elements 
which constituted the peculiarity of the Christian system. 


(1) Here we must not expect to find a distinction made 
between religion itself and the Christian religion (natural and 
revealed), or look for a precise definition of the term 
“religion.” Such definitions of the schools did not make 
their appearance until later, when, science and life being 
separated, learned men speculated on the objects of science, 
and reduced experimental truths to general ideas. With the 
first Christians, Christianity and religion were identical 
(Augusti, s, 197); as, again, in modern times, the principal 
object of apologetics must be the proof that Christianity is 
the religion, 7.e. the only one which can satisfy man (comp. 
Lechler, iiber den Begriff der Apologetik, in the Studien und 
Kritiken, 1839, 3). This view corresponds with the saying 
of Minucius Feliz, Oct. c. 38, towards the end: Gloriamur 
nos consequutos, quod illi (Philosophi) summa _ intentione 
queesiverunt nec invenire potuerunt. Jgnatius,ad Rom. iii: 
Ov revopovns Epyov adda peyéFouvs eotiv 6 ypioTiavicpos, 
Otay puontar vo Kocpou (cf. Hefele on the passage). Justin 
M. also shows that revealed truth, as such, does not stand 
in need of any proof, Dial. c. Tryph. ¢. 7, p. 109: Od yap 
peta atrovelEews merroinvtal mote (ot mpopfrat) Tovs AOyous, 
Gte avatépw maons amrodeiEews dvtes aEwricToL mapTupes THS 
adnOeias. Fragm. de Resurr. ab init.: “O pév ris adnOeias 
Aoyos eatly érevOepos Kal adteEovovos, brs pndewiay Bdcavev 
édéyyou Gédov inte, pndé THv Tapa Tols axovovor bv 
amodelEews ébétacw vropuéverv, Td yap edyevés adtod Kal 
meTrolos avT@ TH TéurravtTe TictevecOac Oére ... Tlaca 
yap amddekis icxupotépa Kal ructotépa Tod aroSeukvupévov 
Tuyxaver el ye TO mMpoTepoy amictovpevov Tply % THY 
arddakw édOciv, tavtns Kopicbelons, Etvye Tictews, Kal 
ToodTov épdvy, Orroiov édéyeto. Tis d& adnOelas ioxupdrepov 
ovdéy, obd€ miatdTEpoy’ date 6 Tepl TavTns amddekw aitav 
Smowds ote TH TA Hawvdpeva aicOnceot, Aoyous OédovTe aTro- 
SeixvucOat, Sidts paiverar. Tav yap Sia tod XSyou AapBavo- 
pévev KpetTypiov éoriv » alcOnows’ abtis 88 KpiTipiov ob« gore 
ayy avtis. Nor do we find any definitions of the nature 
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and idea of revelation (contrasted with the truths which come 
to us by nature and reason), nor respecting the abstract 
possibility and necessity of revelation, etc., because the 
opposite views did not then exist. Christianity (in connection 
with the Old Testament) was considered as the true revelation; 
even the best ideas of earlier philosophers, compared with it, 
were only the glimmer of anticipation. Comp. Justin M, 
Dial. c. Tryph. ab initio.. TZert. Apol..c. 18 (De Test. Anime, 
c. 2), pronounces very decidedly in favour of the positive 
character of the Christian religion (jfiwnt, non nascuntur 
Christiani), though he also calls the human soul, naturaliter 
christiana (Apol. c. 17), and ascribes to it instinct preceding 
all teaching, by which it can, as a pupil of nature, attain to a 
knowledge of the divine in nature; De Test. Anim. c. 5. 
Clement of Alexandria also compares the attempt to compre- 
hend the divine without a higher revelation, to the attempt 
to run without feet (Cohort. p. 64); and further remarks, 
that without the light of revelation we should resemble hens 
that are fattened in a dark cage in order to die (ibid. p. 87). 
We become a divine race only by the doctrine of Christ 
(p. 88, 89), comp. Ped. i, 2, p. 100, i. 12, p. 156, and in 
numerous other places. Clement indeed admits that wise 
men before Christ had approached the truth to a certain 
extent (compare the next section); but while they sought 
God by their own wisdom, others (the Christians) find Him 
(better) through the Logos; comp. Peed. iii. 8, p. 279; Strom. 
i 1, p. 319, ibid. i 6, p. 336. The pseudo-Clementines, 
however, depart from this idea of a positive revelation (17. 8 
and 18. 6), and represent the internal revelation of the heart 
as the true revelation, the external as a manifestation of the 
divine dpyn. Compare Bawmgarten-Crusius, ii. s. 783; on the 
other side, Schliemann, s. 183 ff., 353 ff 

_ (2) According to the Clementine Homilies, there is no 
specific difference between the doctrine of Jesus and the 
doctrine of Moses. Comp. Credner, lc. Ht. 2, 8, 254. Schlie- 
mann, 8. 215 ff. Hilgenfeld, s. 283 (?). 

(3) As most of the Gnostics looked upon the demiurge 
either as a being that stood in a hostile relation to God, or as 
a being of limited powers; as they, moreover, considered the 
entire economy of the Old Testament as a defective and even a 
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perverted institution, they could, consistently, look upon the 
blessings of Christianity only as a deliverance from the bonds 
of the demiurge. (Comp. the sections on God, the Fall, and 
Redemption.) 


§ 29. 
Mode of Proof. 


[Comp. Baur, Dogmengesch. s. 76-9 ; and his Christenthum in d. drei ersten’ 
Jabrhund. s. 357-451. ] 


Accordingly, the Christian apologists, in opposition to the 
heathen, defended the history, laws, doctrines, and prophecies 
of the Old Testament against the attacks of those who were 
not Jews (1). On this basis they proceeded to prove the 
superiority of Christianity, in contrast with the Jewish as well 
as the pagan systems, by showing how all the prophecies and 
types of the Old Testament had been fulfilled in Christ (2); 
not unfrequently indulging in arbitrary interpretations and 
typological fancies (3). But as the apologists found in the 
Old Testament a point of connection with Judaism, so they 
found in the Grecian philosophy a point of connection with 
paganism; only with this difference, that whatever is divine 
in the latter is, for the most part, derived from the Old 
Testament (4), corrupted by the craft of demons (5), and 
appearing, at all events, very imperfect in comparison with 
Christianity, however great the analogy (6). Even those 
writers who, like Tertullian, discarded a philosophical proof 
of Christianity because they saw in philosophy only an 
ungodly perversity (7), could not but admit a profound 
psychological connection between human nature and the 
Christian religion (the testimony of the soul) (8), and 
acknowledged, with the rest, that a leading argument for the 
divine origin of Christianity was to be derived from its moral 
effects (9). Thus the external argument from miracles (10) 
was adduced only as a kind of auxiliary proof, and it was 
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even now no longer acknowledged in its full authority (11). 
Another auxiliary proof was derived from the Sibylline 
oracles (12), while the almost miraculous spread of Chris- 
tianity in the midst of persecutions (13), and the accom- 
plishment of the prophecy relative to the destruction of 
Jerusalem (14), were, like the moral argument, taken from 
what was occurring at the time. 


(1) This argument was founded especially upon the high 
antiquity of the sacred books, and the wonderful care of God 
in their preservation; Josephus had argued in a similar 
manner against Apion, 1. 8. Comp. the section on the 
Scriptures. 

(2) Comp. Justin M., Apol. i. c. 32-35, Dial. cum Try- 
phone, § 7,8, 11. Athenag. Leg. c. 9. Orig. Contra Cels. 
i. 2; Comment. in Joh. t. ii, 28. Opp. iv. p. 87. [Awbé, in 
his work on St. Justin, has reconstructed the argument of 
Tryphon. | 

(3) Ep. Barn. c. 9, where the circumcision of the three 
hundred and eighteen persons by Abraham (Gen. xvii.) is 
represented as a prophecy of Christ. The number three 
hundred and eighteen is composed of three hundred, and 
eight, and ten. The numeral letters of ten and eight are 
I and H (n), which are the initials of the name “Inaods. The 
numeral letter of three hundred is T, which is the symbol of 
the cross. And Clement of Rome, in his first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, which is generally sober enough, says that the 
scarlet line, which Rahab was admonished by the spies to 
hang out of her house, was a type of the blood of Christ, 
c. 12. So, too, Justin M. Dialog. cum Tryph. § 111. 
According to the latter, the two wives of Jacob, Leah and 
Rachel, are types of the Jewish and Christian dispensations ; 
the two goats on the day of atonement, types of the two 
advents of Christ; the twelve bells upon the robe of the high 
priest, types of the twelve apostles, etc. Justin carries to an 
extreme length the symbolism of the cross, which he sees not 
only in the O. T. (in the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, the rod of Aaron, etc.), but also in nature, in the horn of 
the unicorn, in the human countenance, in the posture of a 
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man engaged in prayer, in the vessel with its sails, in the 
plough, in the hammer. Oomp., Apol. i. c. 55, Dial. cum 
Tryph. § 97, and elsewhere. Comp. Minuc. Felix, c. 29, who, 
however, does not make it the basis of any further argument. 
Trenceus sees in the three spies of Jericho the three persons of 
the Trinity, Advers. Heret. iv. 20. It would be easy to 
multiply these examples ad infinitum (comp. § 33, note 3). 
As to the way in which the Septuagint translation was used 
by Christians in the interpretation of Messianic passages, see 
Gieseler, Dogmengesch. s. 61 ff. [Thus Clement of Rome, 

Epist. § 42, cites the passage Isa. lx. 17 as referring to 
- bishops and deacons; while it reads dpyovtas and émicKdrrovs 
—which may be only because cited incorrectly from memory. 
The Christians, too, often accused the Jews of falsifying the 
Hebrew; for example, the noted passages in Justin, Dial. 
cum Tryph., where he says that they left out, in Ps. xcv. 
(Heb. xcvi.) 10, dé tod Evdov after 6 KUpios éBacinevoer ; 
and Tertullian and Irenzus both cite the passage after Justin ; 
and so in similar passages, alleged to be in Ezra and Jeremiah. ] 
That these arguments were not readily accepted by the philo- 
sophically trained heathen is clear from the case of Celsus, 
who was opposed by Origen from his hermeneutic point of 
view. Cf. Baur, Dg. s. 347 f. 

(4) Justin M. Apol. i. c. 59, Cohort. ad Gree. c 14. 
Theophil. Ad Autol. iii. 16, 17, 20, 23. Tatian, Contra Greec. 
ab init. and ce. 25, Tertullian, Apol. c. 19: Omnes itaque 
substantias, omnesque materias, origines, ordines, venas 
veterani cujusque stili vestri, gentes etiam plerasque et urbes 
insignes, canas memoriarum, ipsas denique effigies litterarum 
indices custodesque rerum, et puto adhuc minus dicimus, 
ipsos inquam deos vestros, ipsa templa et oracula et sacra, 
unius interim prophet scrinium vincit, in quo  videtur 
thesaurus collocatus totius Judaici sacramenti, et inde etiam 
nostri. Clem, Alexand. Ped. ii. c. 1, p. 176; ¢. 10, p. 224; 
iii. ec. 11, p. 286, Stromata, i. p. 355; vi. p. 752, and many 
other passages. He therefore calls Plato outright o é 
‘EBpaiwv irdcogpos, Strom. i. 1. Comp. Baur, Gnosis, 
s. 256. Orig. Contra Cels. iv. ab init. Tezschirner, Geschichte 
der Apologetik, s. 101, 102. 

(5) Justin M, Apol. i. c. 54. Thus the demons are said to 
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have heard Jacob when he blessed his sons. But as the 
heathen could not interpret the passage, Gen. xlix. 11, 
“Binding his foal unto the vine,” in its true Messianic sense, 
they referred it to Bacchus, the inventor of the vine, and out 
of the foal they made Pegasus (because they did not know 
whether the animal in question was a horse or an ass). In a 
similar manner a misinterpretation of the prophecy: relative té 
the conception of the Virgin (Isa. vii. 14) gave rise to the 
fable of Perseus, etc. (comp. § 49 on Demonology). 

(6) Justin M. calls in a certain sense Christians all those 
who have ordered their lives according to the laws of the Logos 
(reason ?), Apol. i. c. 46. The Platonic philosophy is in his 
opinion not absolutely different (a\Xorp/a) from Christianity. 
But before the coming of Christ there existed in the world 
only the scattered seeds (Adyos oeppatixds) of what was 
afterwards manifested in Christ as absolute truth, comp. Apol. 
ii. c. 13. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. c. 20, p. 376: Xapiferar 8é 
H EMAnvixh AdjGea Tis Kal” huds, eb kal Tod adrod petetAndev 
ovopatos, Kal peyéfer yvooews Kat amodelEer Kupiwtépa, Kat 
Geta Svvaper Kal Trois opotors. (He speaks, however, of philo- 
sophy as such, and not of the Stoic, Platonic, Epicurean, 
Aristotelian, or any other particular system, Strom. i. 7, p. 
338.) Comp. Baur, Gnosis, s. 520 ff. On the other contra- 
dictions found in Clement of Alexandria, in judging of paganism 
more favourably at one time and less so at another, comp. 
Baur, s. 532. Minucius Feliz, c. 16, in opposition to the 
scholastic wisdom of the ancient philosophers, recommends the 
philosophy of good sense, which is accessible to all (ingenium, 
quod non studio paratur, sed cum ipsa mentis formatione 
generatur), and speaks with disdain of mere reliance on 
authorities ; nevertheless, he himself appeals to the doctrines 
of philosophers, and their partial agreement with Christianity 
(c. 19, 21, 34). Such language forms a remarkable contrast 
with the attack he makes upon Socrates (scurra Atticus), c. 38, 
to whom others assigned the highest rank among the ancient 
philosophers. Even Origen urges that the Christian doctrine 
equalizes all men, while the philosophy of antiquity was only 
for the educated. He compares the ancient philosophers with 
the physicians who heal only the rich, Contra Cels. vi. 2, 
vil. 60. 
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_ (7) Tert. De Prescr. 7, 8: He sunt doctrine hominum et 
deemoniorum, prurientibus auribus nate de ingenio sapientiz 
secularis, quam Dominus stultitiam vocans, stulta mundi in 
confusionem etiam philosophorum ipsius elegit. Ea est enim 
materia sapientie secularis, temeraria interpres divine nature 
et dispositionis. Ipsze denique hereses a philosophia sub- 
ornantur. . . . Quid ergo Athenis et Hierosolymis? quid 
Academiz et Ecclesiz ? quid hereticis et Christianis? Nostra 
institutio de porticu Salomonis est, qui et ipse tradiderat 
Dominum in simplicitate cordis esse querendum. Viderint, 
qui Stoicum et Platonicum et dialecticum Christianismum 
protulerunt. Nobis curiositate opus non est post Christum 
Jesum, nec inquisitione post Evangelium. Cum credimus, nihil 
desideramus ultra credere. The constant seeking after truth is 
a proof that it is lost. Above all, it is their duty to hold fast 
the deposit committed to them. Queramus ergo in nostro et 
a nostris et de nostro: idque dumtaxat, quod salva regula fidei 
potest in questionem devenire. The mere libido curiositatis, 
the curiositas fidei, is to be avoided; the desire for knowledge 
is to be subordinated to the desire for salvation. Adversus 
regulam (fidei) nihil scire, omnia scire est (De prescript. 10- 
14. Tertullian calls the philosophers—patriarche heereti- 
corum (De Anima, 3; Adv. Hermog. 8); and Plato, omnium 
| hereticorum condimentarius (De Anima, 23). 

(8) ert. De Test. Anim. 1: Novum testimonium advoco, 
immo omni litteratura notius, omni doctrina agitatius, omni . 
editione vulgatius, toto homine majus, 7c. totum quod est 
hominis. Consiste in medio, anima. ... Sed non eam te 
advoco, quee scholis formata, bibliothecis exercitata, academiis 
et porticibus Atticis pasta, sapientiam ructas. Te simplicem 
et rudem et impolitam et idioticam compello, qualem te habent 
“qui te solam habent, illam ipsam de compito, de trivio, de 
textrino totam. Imperitia tua mihi opus est, quoniam aliquan- 
tule peritiz nemo credit. Ea expostulo, que tecum homini 
infers, que aut ex temetipsa, aut ex quocunque auctore tuo 
sentire didicisti. Jbid.: Non es, quod sciam, Christiana: fieri 
enim, non nasci soles Christiana. Tamen nunc a te testi- 
monium flagitant Christiani, ab’ extranea adversus tuos, ut vel 
tibi erubescant, quod nos ob ea oderint et irrideant, que te 
hune consciam detineant. Non placemus Deum predicantes 
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hoc nomine unico unicum, a quo omnia et sub quo universa. 
Dic testimonium, si ita scis, Nam te quoque palam et tota 
libertate, quia non licet nobis, domi ac foris audimus ita pro- 
nuntiare: Quod Deus dederit, et si Deus voluerit, ete. Comp. 
Apol. c. 17; De Virgin. veland. c. 5 (tacita conscientia nature). 
Neander, Antignost. s. 86-89.  Schwegler, Montanismus, s. 
28 ff. 

(9) Justin M. Apol. i. c. 14: Of mddau pév cropvelais 
xaipovtes, viv 5é cwppocvvnv pdvnv aotatopevor of 88 Kab 
payiKats Téyvais ypwpevol, ayaI@® Kal ayevynT@ Oe@ éavTovs 
avateBerkotess Xpnudtwv dé Kal KTnWaTwY of TOpoUS TaVTOS 
HadXov orépyovtes, viv Kal a exouev els Kowvdv PépovTes, Kal 
Tavtt Seouévp KowwwvodvTes’ of picddAndroL OC Kal AANAOPOvOL 
kal mpos Tovs oy opmopirAous did Ta On éotias Kowds fr) 
Tovovpevol, VoV peTa THY éTrupdverav TOD KXpictod opodiartos 
ywopevol, Kal imép Tov éxOpav evyopevor Kal Tods adiKas 
pucovvTas TreiGew TEeip@pevol, bTwS of KATA Tas TOD XpicTod 
Karas vroOnmocivas Bidcavtes evédTides Bot, odY Huily TOV 
avTav Tapa Tod TdvTwv Seomofovtos Oeod tvyetv. Dial. cum 
Tryph. § 8, 30. Orat. ad Greecos, 5. Epist. ad Diognetum, 
5. Athenag. Leg. c. 11. Tert. Apol. ab init. Minucius Feliz, 
e. 31, 37, 38. Orig. Contra Cels. i c. 26; Opp. i. p. 345. 
They were in practice compelled to have recourse to this 
argument by the accusations of the heathen, which they 
endeavoured to refute. [Comp. Z’holuck, Wunder in d. Kirche, 
in his Vermischte Schriften, i. 28 ff.; the works of Middleton 
and Warburton ; Newman's Essay, prefixed to his translation 
of Fleury, i., in opposition to Zsaae Taylor's Ancient Christianity. 
Bp. Kaye on the Cessation of Miracles, in the preface to his 
Life of Justin Martyr. Blunt on the Early Fathers. Comp. 
Christ. Rembr. 1858.  Husebius, Hist. Eccl. iv. 3, preserves 
the argument of Quadratus: “The deeds of our Saviour were 
always at hand, for they were true; those who were healed, 
those who were raised from the dead, were not merely seen 
cured and raised, but they were always at hand; and that 
not merely while our Saviour was on earth, but after He had 
gone away they continued a considerable time, so that some 
of them reached even to our times.” See Bolton's Apologists, 
u. 8. 

(10) Not only were those miracles adduced which are 
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mentioned in Scripture, but also some which still took place. 
(Just. M. Dialog. c. Tryph. ¢. 38, 82, 88. Tren. ii. 31,32. Tert. 
Ap. ¢. 23. Orig: Contra Cels. iii. 24, Opp. i. p. 461.). At the 
same time the Christians did not directly deny the existence of 
miracles in the heathen world, but ascribed them to the influence 
of demons (ibid. and Minucius Feliz, Oct. c. 26); the heathen, 
on the other hand, attributed the Christian miracles to magic. 
Comp. Tatian, Contra Grecos, c.18.. Orig. Contra Cels. 1. 38, 
67, 68, iii: 24-33. We find, however, that Minucius Felix 
denies the reality of miracles and myths in the pagan world, 
on the ground of the physical impossibility of such super- 
natural events,—a ground which might, with equal propriety, 
have been taken by the opponents of Christianity. Octav. ¢. 
20: Que si essent facta, fierent; quia fieri non possunt, ideo 
nec facta sunt; and c. 23: Cur enim si nati sunt, non hodieque 
nascuntur ? 

(11) Though Origen, in speaking of the evidence derived 
from miracles, as compared with that from prophecy, calls the 
former the evidence of power, and the latter the evidence of 
the Spirit (Contra Cels. i. 2), yet he subordinates the former 
to the latter. He was well aware that a miracle has its 
emphatic effect upon the person we wish to convince, only 
when it is performed in his presence, but that it loses its 
direct force as evidence with those whose minds are prejudiced 
against the veracity of the narrative, and who reject miracles 
as myths; comp. Comment. in Joh. Opp. iv. p. 87. So, too, 
the Clementine Homilies do not admit miracles as evidences, 
while they attach greater value to prophecies. (Credner, lc. 
Ht. 3, s. 278, comp. with s. 245.) Origen spoke also of 
spiritual and moral miracles, of which the visible miracles 
(admitting their importance as facts) may be considered as 
symbols; Contra Cels. ii. s. 423: “I may say that, according 
to the promise of Jesus, His disciples have performed greater 
miracles than Himself; for still the blind in spirit have their 
eyes opened, and those deaf to the voice of virtue listen eagerly 
to the doctrine concerning God and eternal life ; many who were 
lame in the inner man skip like the hart,” etc. _Comp. Contra 
Cels. iii, 24, where he speaks of the healing of the sick and 
of prophesying as an indifferent thing (ateoan which con- 
sidered in itseif does not possess any sttordl value, 
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(12) Theophilus, Ad Autolycum, ii. 31, 36, 38. Clem. 
Cohort. p. 66; Stromata, vi. 5, 762. (Celsus charged the 
Christians with having corrupted the Sibylline books. Origen, 
Contra Cels. vii. 32,44.) Hditcons of the Sibyll. oracles were 
published by Servatius Galleus, Amstel. 1699, 4to, and by 
Angelo Mat, Mediolani 1817. On their origin and tendency, 
comp. Thorlacius, Libri Sibyllistarum veteris ecclesiz, etc., 
Havnie 1815, and Bleck in the Berliner theolog. Zeitschrift, 
i. 120 ff, 172 ff. Piper, Christ. Mythologie (in Appendix), 
s. 472 ff. Friedlieb, de Codd. Sibyllinorum manuscriptis, 
1847; Die Sibyllinischen Weissagungen, 1852. HA. Ewald, 
Abhandlung iiber Entstehung, Inhalt, u. Werth der Sibyll. 
Biicher (Abhandl. der Kon. Gesellschaft der Wiss. zu Gott.), 
1858. Reuss in Herzog’s Realenc. xiv. [Jai, published 
Books, ix.-xiv. in his Script. Veterum nova Collectio, vol. 1ii. 
Lricke, Einleitung in die Offenbarung Johan. 2d ed. J. Stuart 
on the Apocalypse, vol. i. Blondel on Sibyl. Oracles, transl. 
by Davies, Lond. 1661. Oracula Sibyllina, ed. P. LZ. Courier, 
Paris 1854; ed. with a German version by Friedlob, Leipz. 
1852; ed. by Alewander, 2 tom. Paris 1841-53. Volckmann, 
De Orae. Sibyl. 1853.] The case of the ‘Yordomns, to which 
Justin M. Apol. i. 20 and Clem. 1.c. appeal, is similar to that 
of the Sibylline books. Comp. Ch. F. W. Walch, de Hystas- 
pide, in vol. i. of the Comment. Societ. Reg. Gott. Lticke, 
Einleit. in die Offenb. Joh., 2 Aufl. s. 237 f. But the oracles 
of the heathen (though a partial use was made of them), as 
well as of their miracles, were attributed to demoniacal agency; 
Minuc. Fel. c. 26, 2'7 ; Clement. Homil. iii. 9-13. 

(13) Origen, Contra Cels. i. p. 321, ii. 361, De Princip. iv. 
Justin M. himself (and many others) had been converted by 
witnessing the firmness which many of the martyrs exhibited. 
Comp. his Apol. ii. p. 96, and Dial. cum Tryph. § 121: Kat 
ovdeva ovdérote ideiv gor vtrropelvayvta Sia THY Tpos TOV 
Mov tiotw atrobaveiv, Sa 5é TO dvowa Tod Inaod éx mavTcs 
yévous avOporov Kal vropelvaytas Kal bropuévovtas Tava 
macxew UTEp TOD pH apyncacOat adtov ieiv Eott K.T.A. 


(14) Origen, Contra Celsum, ii. 13, Opp. i. p. 400. 
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§ 30. 


Sources of Knowledge. 


J.C. Orelli, Selecta patrum ecclesie capita ad tenynrix4y sacram pertinentia, 
Turici 1820 ss. Comp. his essay: Tradition und Scription, in Schulthess, 
iiber Rationalism. und Supranaturalism. W. L. Christmann, iiber Tradition 
und Schrift, Logos und Kabbala, Tiibingen 1825. D. Schenkel, tiber das 
urspriingliche Verhiltniss der Kirche zum Kanon, Basel 1838. Sack, 
Nitzsch, und Liicke, Ueber d. Ansehen d. heiligen Schrift und ihr Verhalt- 
niss zur Glaubensregel in der Protest. u. in der alten Kirche: drei theolog. 
Sendschreiben an Prof. Delbriick, Bonn 1827. J. L. Jacobi, Die Kirch- 
liche Lehre von der Tradition, etc., 1 Abth. Berlin 1847. [J. H. Friedlieb, 
Schrift, Tradition, und kirchliche Auslegung (for the first five centuries), 
Bresl. 1854. Kuhn, Die Tradition (early testimonies), in Theol. Quartal- 
schrift, 1848. Daniel, Theolog. Controversen. William Goode, Divine 
Rule, 3 vols. Palmer on the Church, vol. ii. p. 11-93. #. B. Pusey, 
Rule of Faith. Perrone, Protest. and Rule of Faith, 3.vols., Rome 1853; 
in French, 1854. Wiseman (Cardinal), in his Essays, ii. p. 108 sq.] J. L. 
Holtzmann, Kanon und Tradition, ein Beitrag zur neuern Dogmengeschichte 
u. Symbolik, Ludwigsburg 1859. 


The original living source of the knowledge of all Christian 
truth was the Spirit of Christ Himself, who, according to His 
promise, guided the apostles and the first heralds of Christi- 
anity into all truth. The Catholic Church, therefore, con- 
sidered herself from the first as possessing this spirit; and 
consequently, that the guardianship of the true tradition, and 
the development of the doctrine which it contained, were 
committed to her(1). A work which only the first Church 
could perform, was to preserve the oral tradition, and to 
collect the written apostolical documents into the canon of 
Scripture. It was not until this canon was nearly completed 
that the tradition of the Church, both oral and written, came 
to be considered, along with the sacred canon, as a distinct 
stream from the one original source (2). 


(1) The doctrine concerning the Scripture and tradition can, 
then, be fully understood only. when taken in connection with 
the dogma concerning the Church (§ 71). 

(2) On this account it is not correct to represent Scripture 
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and tradition as two sources flowing alongside of each other. 
On the contrary, both flow from one common source, and 
separate only after some time. The same term xavwy (regula 
scil. fidei) was first applied to both. For its usage, comp. Suwicer 
(Thesaurus Ecclesiast. sub voce) and H. Planck, Nonnulla de 
Significatu Canonis in Ecclesia Antiqua ejusque Serie recte 
constituenda, Gott. 1820. Mitesch, System der Christlichen 
Lehre, § 40, 41. [Zardner, Works, v. p. 257.] Thus the 
word mapdSoors (traditio) originally comprehended the whole 
tradition of the doctrine of salvation, without distinguishing 
between the oral and the written, cf. Baur, Dg. s. 363 ff. 

According to the Montanist view, there are various historical 
stages or periods of divine revelation, viz.:—1. The law and the 
prophets ; the period of primitive revelation, which extends to 
the manifestation of Christ, and corresponds to the duritia 
cordis. 2. The period of the Christian revelation, ending with 
the person of Christ, and in the circle of the apostles, and 
corresponding to the infirmitas carnis. 3. The period of the 
revelation of the Paraclete, which completes the remainder of 
history, and corresponding to the sanctitas spiritualis. Comp. 
Tertull. De Monogam. 14; Schwegler, Montanismus, s. 37. 
(This, however, refers primarily to the moral, and not to the 
doctrinal.) 


§ 31. 


Canon of the Sacred Scriptures. 


Dillmann, iiber die Bildung der Sammlung der heiligen Schriften A. T. (Jahrb. 
fiir deutsche Theol. 1858, 3 vols.). 

[Cosin, Scholastic History of the Canon, 4to, Lond. 1657, 72. Du Pin, 
History of the Canon and Writers of the Books of the Old and New Test., 
2 vols. fol. Lond. 1699-1700. Schmid, Historia Antiq. et Vindicatio 
Canonis V. et N. T., Lips. 1775. Jones, New and Full Method of settling 
the Canonic, Authority of the N. T., 3 vols. Alexander, Canon of the O. 
and N. T. ascertained, Philad. 1828. *N. Lardner, Credibility of the 
Gospel History (Works, i. to iv., and v. to p. 251). J. Kirchhofer, Quellen- 
sammlung zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons bis auf Hierony- 
mus, Ziir. 1844, 2 vols. Hilgenfeld, der Canon und die Kritik des N. T. in 
ihrer geschichtlichen Ausbildung u. Gestaltung, Halle 1863. (Weiss, Stud. 
u. Kritik. 1864, 1.) Hilgenfeld, Histor. Kvit. Hinleit. in das N. T., Leipz. 
1875. ] 

[F. C. Baur on the primitive sense of Canon (not having the force of law, but 
writings definitely set apart), in Zeitschrift f. wiss. Theol. 1858. W. J. 
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Thiersch, Die Kirche im apost. Zeitalter, und die Entstehung der N. T. 
Schriften, 1852. Ochler, art. Kanon. in Herzog’s Realencykl, B. Ff. 
Westcott, Hist. of Canon of N. T., Lond. 1845; new ed. 1870, 74; alsc in 
Smith’s Bible Dicty. Testimonia Ante-Nicena pro Auctoritate S. Script., 
in Routh’s Reliquie Sacre, tom. v. 1848, s. 336-354. Most Ancient Canon 
of N. T., R. Creswell in Theol. Critic, Sept. 1852. Credner, Die altesten 
Verzeichnisse der heil. Schriften, in Theol. Jahrb. 1857. Jan. Van Gilse, 
Disp. de antiquis. Lib. Sacr. Nov. Test. Catalog., Amstelod. 1852. P. 
Bétticher, Versuch einer Herstellung des Canon Muratorianus, in Zeitschrift 
f. d. luth. Theol. 1854. ©. Credner, Gesch. d. N. T. Canon, ed. Volkmar, 
Berlin 1860. ] 


Before the formation of the Canon of the New Testament, 
that of the Old Testament (1), long since closed, was held in 
high esteem in the Catholic Church. The Gnostics, however, 
and among them the Marcionites in particular, rejected the 


Old Testament (2). Gradually the Christian Church felt the 


need of having the writings of the apostles and evangelists in 
a collective form. These writings owed their origin to different 
causes. The apostolical Epistles were primarily intended to 
~ meet the exigencies of the times; the narratives of the so- 
called evangelists (3) had likewise been composed with a view 
to supply present wants, but also with reference to posterity. 
These testimonies of primitive and apostolical Christianity, in 
a collected form, would serve as an authoritative standard, and 
form a barrier against the introduction of all that was either of 
a heterogeneous nature, or of a more recent date, which was 
trying to press into the Church (apocryphal and heretical). 
The Canon of the New Testament, however, was only gradually 
formed, and closed. In the course of the second century the 
four Gospels were received by the Church in the form in which 
we now have them (4), with a definite exclusion of the Gospels 
favoured by the heretics (5). In addition, at the close of our 
present period, besides the Acts of the Apostles by Luke, there 
were also recognised thirteen Epistles of Paul, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, which, however, only a part of the Church con- 
sidered to be a work of Paul (6), together with the first Epistle 
of John and the first Epistle of Peter. With regard to the 
second and third Epistles of John, the Epistles of James, Jude, 
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and the second of Peter, and, lastly, the Book of Revelation, 
the opinions as to their authority were yet for some time 
divided (7). On the. other hand, some other writings, which 
are not now considered as forming a part of the Canon, viz. 
the Epistles of Barnabas and Clement, and the Shepherd of 
Hermas, were held by some (viz, Clement and Origen) in equal 
esteem with the Scriptures, and quoted as such(8), The 
whole collection, too (so far as it was made), was already 
called by Tertullian, Novum Testamentum (Instrumentum) ; 
and by Origen, 2) Kav? dian (9). 


(1) A difference of opinion obtained only in reference to 
the use of Greek writings of later origin (Libri Ecclesiastici, 
Apocrypha). The Jews themselves had already made a dis- 
tinction between the Canon [?] of the Egyptian Jews and the 
Canon of the Jews of Palestine, comp. Mtinscher, Handbuch, 
Bd. i.s. 240 ff; Greseler, Dg. s. 86 ff, and the introductions 
to.the O. T. WMelito of Sardis (in Huseb. iv. 26) and Origen 
(ibid. vi. 25) give enumerations of the books of the O. T., 
which nearly coincide. [Zarduer, ii. p. 158, 159, 493-513. 
Stuart, Critical Hist. and Defence of the O. T. Canon, p. 
431 ff.] The difference between what was original and what 
had been added in later times, was less striking to those 
Christians who, being unacquainted with the Hebrew, used 
only the Greek version. Yet Justin M. does not quote the 
Apocrypha of the O. T., though he follows the Septuagint 
version; comp. Semisch, II. s. 3 ff. On the other hand, other 
Church writers cite even the fourth Book of Ezra, and Origen 
defends the tale about Susanna, as well as the Books of Tobit 
and Judith (Ep. ad Julium Africanum); although he also 
expressly distinguishes the Book of Wisdom from the canonical 
books, and assigns to it a lower authority (Prolog. in Cant.). 
[Comp. Fritesche, Kurzgef. Comm. zu den Apocryph. des alt. 
Test. 1853-56. J. H. Thornwell, Arguments of Rome in behalf 
of the Apocrypha, 1845. Volkmar, Composition des Buchs 
Judith, Theol. Jahrb, 1857; and on Book of Ezra, Ziirich 
1858, comp. Hilgenfeld in Zeitschrift f. wiss. Theol. 1858. 
Rk. A, Lipsius, Das Buch Judith, Zeitschrift f. wiss. Theol. 


[But see in note 7.] 
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1859. A. von Gutschmidt, Apokalypse des Ezra, ibid. 1860. 
Bleek, Die Stellung d. Apocryphen, in Stud. u. Krit. 1853. 
Bleek, Yntrod. to O. T., by Venables, Lond. 1869.] 

(2) Comp. Weander’s Gnostiche Systeme, s. 276 ff. Baur, 
Christliche Gnosis, s. 240 ff. The Clementine Homilies also 
regarded many statements in the O. T. as contrary to truth, 
and drew attention to the contradictions which are found there, 
Hom. iii. 10, p. 642, and other passages. Comp. Credner, Le., 
and Baur, Gnosis, s. 317 ff., 366, 367; Dg.s. 378. [Lardner, 
viii. 485-489. Norton, Le. iii. p. 238.] 

(3) It is well known that the words evayyéduov, edarrye- 
AwoTNHs, had a very different meaning in primitive Christianity ; 
comp. the lexicons to the N. T., and Swicer, Thes. p. 1226 
and 1234. Justin M., however, remarks (Apol. i. c. 66) that 
the writings which he called dropvnuovevpata of the apostles, 
were also called edayyé\a. But it has been questioned 
whether we are to understand by evayyédva the four canonical 
Gospels ; see Schwegler, Nachapostol. Zeitalter, s. 216 ff. 
(Against him, Semisch, Denkw. des Justin, Hamb. 1848.) 
Concerning these azroyvnu., and the earliest collections of the 
Gospel narratives (o xvpsos), the Diatessaron of Tatian, etc., 
comp. the Introductions to the N. T. [G@eseler, Ueber die 
Entstehung und friihesten Schicksale der Evangel. 1818. 
Lardner on the Credibility of the Gospel History. (Works, 
i. iv. v. to p. 251.) Norton on the Genuineness of the 
Gospels, vol. i. Supernatural Religion, new ed., London 1879, 
3 vols. <Archbp. Thomson, art. Gospels, in Smith’s Dicty., and 
Pref. to Gospels in Speaker's Comm. Westcott, Introd. to 
Study of Gospels, Camb. 5th ed.] N 

(4) Irenceus, Adv. Haer. iii, 11. 7, attempts to explain the 
number four on cosmico- metaphysical grounds: Eze.) 
Técoapa KNipata ToD KocpmoDd, év @ éoper, eiol, Kal Téccapa 
KaboruKa Tvevpata, Katéoraptar Sé 4 eKKAnoia emt dons 
THs ys. Brdros Sé Kal ornypiypa exKAnoias TO evayyédov 
kal mvebpa Cons «.7.r. Tertull. Adv. Mare. iv. 2.5. Clement 
of Alex. in Huseb. vi. 13. Origen in Hom. i. in Johan, 
Opp. iv. p. 5. For further testimonies of antiquity, comp. the 
Introductions [and the works of Lardner in particular]. 

(5) Orig. Hom. i. in Luc. Opp. t. iii, p. 933, multi conati 
sunt scribere evangelia, sed non omnes recepti,.etc. [The 
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principal spurious Gospels are the following: The Gospel of 
the Infancy of Jesus; the Gospel of Thomas the Israelite; the 
Protevangelion of James; the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary ; 
the Gospel of Nicodemus, or the Acts of Pilate; the Gospel 
of Marcion; the Gospel of the Hebrews (most probably the 
same with that of the Nazarenes), and the Gospel of the 
Egyptians.| On these uncanonical Gospels, and on the 
Apocryphal Gospels of the Infancy and Passion of Christ, 
compare the introductions to the N. T. and the treatises of 
Schneckenburger, Hahn, etc., Fabricius, Codex Apocryph. N. T., 
3 vols. Hamb. 1719, and D. I. C. Thilo, Cod. Apocr. N. T., 
Lipsie 1832. Ullmann, historisch oder mythisch. [ZLardner, 
Works, ii. 91-93, 236, 250, 251, iv. 97,106, 131, 463, 
vii. 524-535. Norton, le. iii. p. 214-286.] The Acts of 
the Apostles became generally known at a later period. Justin 
Martyr does not refer to it, nor does he cite any Pauline 
Epistle, though Pauline reminiscences are found in his works; 
see Semisch, s. 7 sq., and also his Apostolische Denkwiirdig- 
keiten. On the Gospel of Marcion, see the treatises of Franck 
(Studien und Kritiken, 1855), and Volkmar, Das Evang. 
Marcions, Leipz. 1852. [D. Harting, Quest. de Marcione, 
Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1849. Hilgenfeld, Untersuchungen, 
Halle 1850, and in Niedner’s Zeitschrift, 1855.  Ritschl, Das 
Evang. Marcion und die Kanon. Evang., Tiibing. 1817. Marcion 
and his Relation to St. Luke, in Church Review, Oct. 1856. 
Cf. Sup. Religion, and Dr. Lightfoot’s arts. in Contemporary 
Review, with Concessions in new ed. of S. R. 1879. Rud. 
Hofmann, Das Leben Jesu nach den Apokryphen, Leipz. 1851. 
Evangelia Apocrypha, ed. C. Tischendorf, Lips. 1853; comp. 
Lillicott in Cambridge Essays, 1856. Giles, The Uncanonical 
Gospels, etc., collected, 2 vols. Lond. 1853. C. Tischendorf, 
Nov. Test. Apoc. 1851-63; translated in Ante-Nicene Liby.] 

(6) Comp. Bleck’s Einleitung zum Briefe an die Hebrier, 
Berlin 1828. De Wette, Hinleitung ins N. T. ii s. 247. 
[Stuart's Comment. on the Epistle to the Heb., 2 vols. Lond. 
1828.  Delitzsch, Comment. on Hebrews, Leipz., and (in Eng.) 
Edinb. Articles in Smith, Herzog, and Kitto.] 

(7) The Canon of Origen in used. vi. 25. [Lardner, ii. 
493-513.] The controversy on the Book of Revelation was 
connected with the controversy on millenarianism. [Hilgen- 

Haceys. Hist. Doct. 1. H 
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feld (Einl. ins N. T. s. 407) says the Apoc. was universally 
acknowledged as St. John’s in the first two centuries.] Comp. 
Liicke, Versuch einer vollstiindigen Einleitung in die Offen- 
barung Johannis, und die gesammte apokryphische Literatur, 
Bonn 1832, s. 261 ff, and 2d ed. [Introd. to Apoc. in 
Alford’s Comm. Stuart, Comment. on the Apocalypse, i. p. 
290 ff. A. Hilgenfeld, Die jiidische Apokalyptik in ihrer 
gesch. Entwicklung, Jena 1857.] 

(8) Clem. Strom. i. 7, p. 339; i 6, p. 445; ii. 7, p. 447 
Gl 15, dived 8) sive 17, p609.sev. 12) p98 p-vi Spain 
773. Orig. Comment. in Epist. ad Rom. Opp. iv. p. 683. 
(Comment. in Matt. Opp. iii. p. 644.) Hom. 88, in Num. t. ii. 
p. 249. Contra Celsum, i. 1, § 63, Opp. i 378. (Comment. 
in Joh, t. iv. p. 158). De Prine. ii. 3, t=. i. 82. Fused. iti. 16. 
Miinscher, Handbuch, i. s. 289. Mohler, Patrologie, i. s. 87. 
[Lardner, ii. 18, 247, 528; ii. p. 186, 187, 249, 303, 304, 
530-532.] The (apocryphal) Book of Enoch was put by 
Tertullian on a line with Scripture; De Cultu Fem.i.3. [On 
Enoch, comp. the treatises of Dillmann and Ewald, 1854; 
Késtlin in Theol. Jahrb. 1856.] 

(9) Tertullian, Adv. Mare. iv. 1. Origen, De Princip. iv. 1. 
Gieseler, Dogmengesch. s. 93. 


§ 32. 


Inspiration and Efficacy of the Scriptures. 


G. F. N. Sonntag, Doctrina Inspirationis ejusque Ratio, Historia et usus 
popularis, Heidelberg 1810. Credner, De Librorum N. T. Inspiratioiie 
quid statuerint Christiani ante seculum tertium medium, Jen. 1828, and 
his Beitrige zur Einleitung in die Bibl. Schriften, Halle 1832. A. G. 
Rudelbach, die Lehre von der Inspiration der heiligen Schrift, mit Beriick- 
sichtigung der neuesten Untersuchungen dariiber von Schleiermacher, 
Twesten, und Steudel. (Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte lutherische Theologie 
und Kirche, edited by Rudelbach and Guerike, 1840, i. 1.) W. Grimm, 
Inspiration in Ersch and Gruber, Encyklop. sect. ii. Bd. xix. Tholuck in 
Herzog. [B. F. Westcott, Catena on Inspiration, in his Elements of Gospel 
Harmony, 1851, and Introd. to Gospels, 1860. C. Wordsworth, Insp. of 
Holy Script., 2d ed. 1851 (also on the Canon). William Lee, The Insp. of 
Holy Scripture, Lond. 1854; New York 1857. A. Zholuck, Die Inspira- 
tionslehre, in Zeitschrift f. wiss. Theol. (transl. in Journal of Sac. Lit. 1854), 
and in Herzog’s Realencyklopiidie. &. Rothe, Offenbarung, and Inspiration, 
in the Studien und Kritiken, 1859, 60.] 
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That the prophets and apostles taught as they were moved 
by the Divine Spirit, was the universal belief of the ancient 
Church, founded on the testimony of Scripture itself (1). But 
this living idea of inspiration was by no means confined to the 
written letter. The Jews, indeed, had come to believe in the 
verbal inspiration of their sacred writings before the Canon of 
the New Testament was completed, at a time when, with 
them, the living source of prophecy had ceased to flow. This 
theory of verbal inspiration may have been, in its external 
form, mixed up to some extent with the heathen notions con- 
cerning the pavtuxy (art of soothsaying) (2), but it did not 
spring from them. It showed itself in an adventurous form 
in the fable respecting the origin of the Septuagint version, 
which was believed even by many Christian writers (3). The 
teachers of the Church, however, in their opinions respecting 
inspiration, waver between a more and less strict view (4). 
Verbal inspiration is throughout referred by them more dis- 
tinctly to the scriptural testimonies of the Old rather than of 
the New Testament (5); and yet we already find very positive 
testimonies as to the inspiration of the latter (6). They 
frequently appeal to the connection existing between the old 
and the new economies (7), and, tacitly, between the two parts 
of Scripture. Origen goes to the opposite extreme, and main- 
tains that there had been no sure criterion of the inspiration 
of the Old Testament before the. coming of Christ; that this 
inspiration only follows from the Christian point of view (8), 
All, however, insisted on the practical importance of the Scrip- 
ture, its richness of divine wisdom clothed in unadorned 
simplicity, and its fitness to promote spiritual edification (9). 


(1) 2 Tim. iii, 16; 2 Pet. i, 19-21. 

(2) Philo was the first writer who transferred the ideas of 
the ancients concerning the wavtexn (comp. Phocylides, v. 121; 
Plutarch, De Pythiz Oraculis, and De Placitis Philosophorum, 
v. 1) to the prophets of the O. T. (De Spec. Legg. iii. ed. 
Mangey, ii. 843; Quis div. rerum Her., Mangey, i. 510, 511; 
De Prem. et Poen. ii. 417; comp. Gfrérer, lc. s. 54 ff. Dahne, 
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lc. s. 58). Josephus, on the other hand, adopts the more 
limited view of verbal inspiration, Contra Apion, i. 7,8. [For 
a full view of the opinions of Philo and Josephus, see Lee, 
Insp. Append. F.] The influence of heathenism is wholly 
denied by Schwegler (Montan. s. 101, 102 ff.); against this, 
Semisch, Justin Mart. ii. s. 19; Bawmgarten-Crusius, comp. ii. 
s, 52 and 53 (with the remarks of Hase). At any rate, “the 
Jewish and heathen notions of prophecy only gave the forms, 
into which flowed the Church idea of the Holy Spirit in the 
Scriptures.” The idea of the wavrvx«y was carried out in all its 
consequences by one section of the Christian Church, viz. the 
Montanists, who attached chief importance to the unconscious 
state of the person filled with the Spirit, comp. Schwegler, 
Montanismus, s. 99. [Brief and good statement in Gloag, 
Messianic Prophecies, Edin. 1879.] Allusions to it are also 
found in the writings of some Fathers, especially Athenagoras, 
Leg. c. 9. Kar’ &xoracw tav év adtois Noywopav KWHoaVvToOS 
avrovs Tod Oeiov mvevpatos. Comp. ert. Advers. Mare. iv. 
c. 22. Origen speaks very decidedly against it; Contra Cels. 
vii. 4, Opp. i. p. 596. 

(3) The fable given by Aristeeus was repeated with more 
or less numerous additions and embellishments by other 
writers, comp. Josephus, Antiq. xii. c. 2. Philo, De Vita Mos. 
(Mang. ii. 139 ff). Stahl in EHichhorn’s Repertorium fiir 
biblische und morgenlindische Literatur, is. 260 ff ich- 
horn, Einleitung ins Alte Test. § 159-338.  Rosenmiiller, 
Handbuch fiir Literatur der biblischen Kritik und Exegese, 
ii. s. 334 ff. Jahn, Einleitung ins Alte Test. § 33-67. 
Bertholdt, § 154-190. De Wette,i.s. 58. Méimscher, Hand- 
buch, i 8. 307 ff. Gyfrorer, 5. 49. Dédhne, i. 57, it 1 ff 
[Davidson, Lectures on Biblical Criticism, Edin. 1839, p. 
35-44, Selwyn, art. Septuagint, in Smith's Dict. of Bible] 
According to Philo, even the grammatical errors of the LXX. 
are inspired, and offer welcome material to the allegorical 
interpreter, Diéhne, i. s. 58. Comp. Justin M. Coh. ad Greece. 
c. 13. Jrenceus, iii. 11. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 21, p. 410. 
Clement perceives in the Greek version of the original the 
hand of Providence, because it prevented the Gentiles from 
pleading ignorance in excuse of their sins, Strom. i. 7, p. 338. 

(4) Philo had already taught degrees in inspiration, comp. 
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De Vita Mos, iii. (tom. ii. p. 161, ed. Mangey). The apos- 
tolical Fathers speak of inspiration in very general terms; in 
quoting passages from the O. T., they use indeed the phrase: 
Aéyes TO mvedpa TO Gyvov, or similar expressions, but they do 
not give any more definite explanation regarding the manner 
of this inspiration. Comp. Clem. of Rome in several places ; 
Ignat. ad Magn. c. 8, ad Philadelph. c. 5, etc. Sonntag, 
Doctrina Inspirationis, § 16. Justin M. is the first author in 
whose writings we meet with a more definite doctrinal ex- 
planation of the process, in the locus classicus, Cohort. ad Gree. 
§ 8: Ove yap pice obte avOpwrrivyn evvola otTw peydda Kal 
Ocia ywwookew avOpdros Svvatov, GAXdA TH dvabev ert Tors 
dyious dvdpas tHviKadTa KateNovaon Swped, ois ov Adyav 
edénoe téyvys, ovdée TOD epioTiKds TL Kal idovelKws eimeiv, 
Ga Kabapodrs Eavtods TH ToD Oeiov TretpaTos Tapacyelv 
évepyela, iv’ avto To Octov && ovpavod KaTiov TRKTpPOV, HaTEP 
opyavm KiOdpas Tivos % AUpas, Tois Sikaiow avdpdor ypopevor, 
Thy Tov Belov juiv Kal ovpaviwy aroKxariyn yvaow' Sia 
ToUTO ToWwuy woTrep €& Evds TTOMATOS Kal plas yAwOTTNS Kai 
mep Oeod, Kal mept Koopov KTicews, Kal Tepl TAdTEWSs avOpe- 
mou, Kal Trept avOpworivns Wuyfs aPavacias Kal Tis peta 
Tov Biov TodTov médXrovons écecOat Kpicews, Kal Tepl TavTwY 
@v avayKaiov jpiv éotw cidévat, akodovOas kab cupdodves 
aAnjros edvdaEav judas, Kal tadta Svaddpos Tomes Te Kal 
xpovois THY Ociav hiv SidacKkadlay TaperynKkotes. Whether 
Justin here maintains a pure passivity on the part of the 
writer, or whether the peculiar structure of the instrument, 
determining the tone, is to be taken into consideration, see 
Semisch, s. 18, who identifies the view of Justin and that of 
the Montanists; Schwegler, Montanism. s. 101; and Neander, 
Dogmengesch. s. 99. [Justin transfers the Platonic relation 
of the Nods to the voepov in man, to the relation of the doyos 
to the oméppa roytxov, the human reason allied to the divine.” | 
From the conclusion at which Justin arrives, it is also apparent 
that he limits inspiration to what is religious, to what is neces- 
sary to be known in order to be saved—The theory proposed 
in the third book of Theophilus ad Autolycum, c. 23, has a 
more external character; he ascribes the correctness of the 
Mosaic chronology, and subjects of a similar nature, to divine 
inspiration [lib. iti, c. 23: emt tiv dpynv ths tod Kocpov 
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kricews, Iv avéypaye Moons 6 Oepdrwv tod cod Sia rvev- 
patos “Ayiov]. Comp. also Athenag. Leg. c. 7, and c. 9 (where 
the same figure occurs; ce) avAntys avAdv éeumvetcas). 
—The views of Jrenwus on inspiration were equally strict 
and positive, Advers. Heeret. ii. 28: Scripturee quidem per- 
fectze sunt quippe a verbo Dei et Spiritu ejus dict, and 
other passages contained in the third book. Tertullian, De 
Prescript. Heret. 8, 9; Advers. Marc. iii, 6; De Anima, c. 3; 
Apol. c. 18 (comp. however, § 34)—Clem. Alex. calls the 
Sacred Scriptures in different places ypadas Ocomvetotas, or 
quotes 7d yap oropua Kupiov, TO &yov Tvedpa éEXAaANTE TadTA, 
etc. Coh. ad Gr. p. 66, 86; ibid. p. 67, he quotes Jeremiah, 
and then corrects himself in these’ words: paddov dé év 
‘Iepewia To dyvov Tvedya, etc., and likewise Ped. i. 7, p. 134: 
‘O vopos dia Macéws €500n, ody) td Macéws, aXNA i7r6 pev 
Tod Noyou, Sua Mwcéws Sé Tod Oepdrovtos adtod. [ Clement, 
Peed. lib. i. § 6: Asad Todt0 dpa pvotiKds TO év TH” ATroTTOAw 
"Aytov mvebua, TH ToD Kuplov atoxypmpevov dovn, Tada tpas 
érotica (1 Cor. ili, 2), Aéyeu.] On the infallibility of the 
inspired writings, see Strom. ii. p. 432, vii. 16, p. 897. 
Cyprian calls all the books of the Bible divine plenitudinis 
fontes (Advers. Jud. preef. p. 18), and uses in his quotations 
the same phraseology which Clement employs, De Unit. Eccles. 
p. 111, De Opere et Eleem. p. 201. [De Op. et Eleem.: 
“ Loquitur in Script. Divinis Spiritus Sanctus ;” “Item beatus 
Apostolus Paulus dominic inspirationis gratia plenus.” De 
Unit. Eccl.: “Per Apostolum premonet Spiritus Sanctus et 
dicit (1 Cor. xi. 19): Oportet et heereses esse.” 

(5) Thus Justin Mart. speaks only of the inspiration ef 
the O. 7. with emphatic interest, although he undoubtedly 
carried over the idea of inspiration to the N. T., see 
Semisch, ii.s. 12. That he held the evangelists to be inspired, 
see ibid. s, 22 (against Credner). Comp. Jacobi, ubi supra, 
s. 57 ff. 

(6) The doctrine of inspiration, as set forth in the N. T. 
writings, stood in close connection with the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit and His operations. But they did not think so 
much of the apostles as writers, as of the power which was 
communicated to them to teach and to perform miracles. It 
was only by degrees, and after the writings of the N. T. 
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had also been collected into one codex (see § 31, 9), that 
they transferred. to the N. T. the idea of inspiration which 
had been connected with the O. T. Tertullian first makes 
mention of this Codex as Movwm Instrumentum, or (quod 
magis usui dicere) Novum Testamentum, adv. Marc. iv. 1; and 
he lays so much stress upon the reception of the entire codex 
as a criterion of orthodoxy, that he denies the Holy Spirit to 
all who do not receive Luke’s Acts of the Apostles as canonical 
(De Preescr. Her. 22). The general terms in which Justin 
Martyr speaks of the divine inspiration and miraculous power 
of the apostles, as in Apol. i.c. 39, and of the spiritual gifts 
of Christians, Dial. cum Tryph. § 88; and the more general, 
in which he describes the inspiration of the old poets and 
philosophers (cited in Sonntag, s. 6, 9),—belong to this subject 
only in a wide sense. Tertullian, however (from his Montan- 
istic standpoint ?), draws a distinction between the two kinds 
of inspiration, viz. the apostolical, and that which is common 
to all believers (De Exhort. Castit. c. 4), and represents the 
latter as only partial; but he does not refer the former kind 
of inspiration to the mere act of writing. According to 
Baur's suggestion (Dg. s. 387), it was Tertullian who first 
introduced the word “ Inspiratio” into theological language. 
But in the writings of Zreneus we find a more definite allusion 
to the extraordinary assistance of the Holy Spirit in writing 
the books, with a special reference to the New Testament 
writers; Adv. Heer. iii. 16, § 2: Potuerat dicere Matthzeus: 
Jesu vero generatio sic erat; sed preevidens Spiritus Sanctus 
depravatores, et premuniens contra fraudulentiam eorum per 
Mattheum ait: Christi autem generatio sic erat. [Comp. 
Westcott on Gospels, 1860, p. 383 ff.] 

(7) Tren. Adv. Her. iv. 9, p. 237: Non alterum quidem 
vetera, alterum vero proferentem nova docuit, sed unum et 
eundem. Paterfamilias enim Dominus est, qui universe 
domui paternz dominatur, et servis quidem et adhuc indiscip- 
linatis condignam tradens legem; liberis autem et fide justi- 
ficatis congruentia dans preecepta, et filiis adaperiens suam 
heereditatem. ... Ea autem, que de thesauro proferuntur nova 
et vetera, sine contradictione duo Testamenta dicit: vetus 
quidem, quod ante fuerat, legislatio; novum autem, que 
secundum Evangelium est conversatio, ostendit, de qua David 
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ait: Cantate Domino canticum novum, etc. Comp. ui. 11, 
and other passages. In his fragments (p. 346, Masswet), he 
compares the two pillars of the house under the ruins of 
which Samson buried himself and the Philistines, to the two 
Testaments which overthrew paganism. Yet still Irenzus 
had an open eye for the human side of the Bible. He wrote 
an essay upon the peculiarities of the style of Paul, in which, 
among other things, he explains the syntactic defects in the 
sentences of the apostle by the velocitas sermonum suorum, 
which again he connects with the “impetus” of his mind. 
Comp. Meander, Kirchg. (3d ed.) s.171. Clem. Alex. Peed. p. 
307: "Auda Sé TH vopw Sinkovovy TS Adyw eis Taldayoryiav 
Tis avOpwrotntos, ‘ pev dia Mwcéas, 0 8& b¢ “Aroctodwr. 
Comp. Strom. i. 5, p. 331, iii. 10, p. 543. Tertullian also testi- 
fies of the Church: Legem et prophetas cum evangelicis et 
apostolicis litteris miscet et inde potat fidem. De Prescrip. 36. 

(8) Orig. De Princip. iv. c. 6, Opp. i. p. 161: Aexréov 68, 
OTL TO TOV TpopyTiKav oywv evOcov Kal TO TvEevpaTiKoY TOD 
Mactos vopmov érap ev éridnuncavtos “Incod. °Evapyy 
yap Twapavelypata rept Tod OcomvedaTous eivat Tas TadaLtas 
ypadhas mpd THs émidnplas ToD Xpictot Tapacticat ov wavy 
duvatov Hv, GAN 4 Incod émidnula Svvapévous bromteverOar 
TOV Vouov Kal Tos TpodpynTas ws ov Dela, eis Toudaves Hryayer, 
@s ovpavip yapite avayeypaupéva, From this point of view 
Origen acknowledges the inspiration of both the Old and the 
New Testaments, De Princip. procem. c. 8, Opp. 1 p. 18, lib. iv. 
ab init.; Contra Cels. v. 60, Opp. i. p. 623; Hom. in Jerem. 
Opp. t. iii, p. 282: Sacra volumina spiritus plenitudinem 
spirant, nihilque est sive in lege, sive in evangelio, sive in 
apostolo, quod non a plenitudine divine majestatis descendat. 
In the 27th Hom. in Num. Opp. t. ii p. 365, he further 
maintains that (because of this inspiration) nothing superfluous 
could have found its way into the Sacred Scriptures, and that 
we must seek for divine illumination when we meet with 
difficulties. Comp. Hom. in Exod. i. 4, Opp. t. ii, p. 131: 
Ego credens verbis Domini mei Jesu Christi, in lege et Pro- 
phetis iota quidem unum aut apicem non puto esse mysteriis 
vacuum, nec puto aliquid horum transire posse, donec omnia 
fiant. Philocalia (Cantabrig. 1658), p. 19: IIpézes 8 ra dyva 
ypdppara mooreve undenlav Kepalay éyew Keviv copias Oeod: 
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6 yap évrTeikdpevos enol TH avOpaT@ Kal éyov' Ob« dPOjnon 
évarrioy pov Kevos (EX. xxxiv. 20), 7oAAG wAéov adros ovdey 
kevov épel. Comp. Schnitzer, s. 286. But yet the historical 
and chronological difficulties attending the attempt to har- 
monize the Gospels did not escape the critical sagacity of 
Origen. He acknowledges that, taken verbally, there are 
insoluble contradictions in the narratives of the evangelists 
(comp. Hom. x. in Joh. Opp. tom. iv. p. 162 ss.), but comforts 
himself with the idea that truth does not consist in the 
copatixois Yapaxthpow. Thus, for example, he notices the 
difference in the accounts of the healing of the blind men 
(Matt. xx. 30 ff; Mark x. 46 ff; Luke xviii. 35 ff). But in 
order not to concede inexactitude, he takes refuge in strange 
allegories (comp. Comm. in Matth. Opp. tom. iii. p. 372). 
Another way of escape in respect to doctrinal difficulties was 
open to him, in the assumption of a condescension of God, 
training His people, as a teacher, in conformity with their state 
of culture at each period (Contra Celsum, iv. 71, tom. i. p. 
556). Like Ireneus, Origen also grants that there dre 
inaccuracies and solecisms in the style of the biblical writers 
(Opp. iv. p. 93), and so, too, different styles of writing in Paul 
(Ep. ad Rom. x. Opp. iv. p. 678 0). “In general,” says Gieseler 
(Dogmengesch. s. 98), “Origen appears to understand by 
inspiration, not the pouring in of foreign thoughts, but an 
exaltation of the powers of the soul, whereby prophets [and 
apostles| were elevated to the knowledge of the truth; and this 
view was held fast in the school of Origen.” Comp. also the 
passages there cited, from which it appears that Origen, with 
all his exaggerated views of inspiration, also admitted that 
there were uninspired passages in the Scripture, or at least 
that there were degrees of inspiration, and thus distinguished 
between its divine and human elements. [The passages are 
such as 1 Cor. vii. 6, 10, etc. And Géeseler adds, that Origen 
“did not follow out such hints any farther, but in other passages 
declared all the Holy Scriptures, including the writings of the 
apostles, to be unconditionally inspired.”| Cf. Baur, Dg. s. 388. 

(9) Lrenceus compares the Sacred Scriptures to the treasure 
which was hid in a field, Adv. Her. iv. 25, 26, and recom- 
mends their perusal also to the laity, but under the direction 
of the presbyters, iv. 32. Olem. Alex. describes their simplicity, 
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and the beneficial effects which they are calculated to produce, 
Coh. p. 66: Ipadai 8¢ ai Oetar nal rodtelar addpoves, 
ciyTouot cwtnpias odol, yuuval Kompotikis Kal THs éxTOs 
Karrgpovias Kal otTopvrAlas Kal Kodaxelas wmdpyovoat 
inotacw dyxopevov bro Kaklas Tov avOpwrov, bTepoodcat 
tov ddaOov Tov BrotiKdy, pid Kal TH adTh povy Tord 
Oeparrevovoat, atotpéroveat pev Huds THs émiEnulov amaTns, 
mpotpémovoa, S& eudavads eis mpodmtov owrnpiavy. Comp. 
ibid. p. 71: ‘Iep& yap ws adrnOds ta leparovodyta Kal 
Ocorrovodyta ypaupata xK.7.r. Clement did not confine this 
sanctifying power to the mere letter of Scripture, but thought 
that the AoyiKol vowor had been written, not only év wAaki 
NOivats, GAN év Kapdlats avOpoTov (Ped. iii. p. 307); so 
that at least the effects produced by the Bible depend upon 
the susceptibility of the mind. The language of Origen is 
similar, Contra Cels. vi. 2, p. 630: ®t & 6 Oeios Noxyos, ovK 
abrapkes elvas TO Reyopevov (Kav Kal adTo adyOes Kal meoTL- 
KOTATOV }) Tpos TO KaOLKécOar dvOpwrivns r~ruyis, éav wn Kal 
Svvapis tis OcoOev S009 TH EyovTs, Kal yapis erravOynon Tois 
Neyouevots, Kal atTn ovK abeel eyywouern Tols avuciwes 
Neyouot. De Princip. iv. 6: 6 O& per’ éruerelas Kal mpocoyhs 
évtuyydvev toils mpopytixots NOyous, Talav €& adtod Tod 
avaywookew tyvos évOovotacpod Sv av Tacxel, TecOHoeTaL, 
ovk avOpeTrwy civa ovyypaupata Tovs TeTLaTEVpEVOUS Beod 
Aoyous ; so that we hear already of the testimonium Spiritus 
Sancti. Accordingly, the use of the Scripture was universally 
recommended by the old Christian teachers, and the apologists 
call upon the heathen to convince themselves out of the 
Scriptures of the truth of what was told to them. Comp. 
Gieseler, Dogmengesch. s. 105 ff. [On the General Use of the 
Bible: Justin, in his Coh. ad Gree., calls upon the heathen to 
read the prophetic Scriptures. Athenagoras, in his Apology, 
assumes that the emperors Marcus Aurelius and his son 
have the Old Testament. All the Scriptures were read in 
the public services of Christians: Tertull. Apol. c. 39. 
Origen against Celsus (vii.) defends the Bible from the charge 
that it was written in a common style, by the statement that 
it was written for the common man. Comp. 0. W. F. Walch, 
Kritische Untersuchung vom Gebrauch der heiligen Schritt 
unter den Christen in den vier ersten Jahrh., Leipz. 1779.] 
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$33. 


Biblical Interpretation. 


Olshausen, tiber tiefern Schriftsinn, Konigsberg 1824. Rosenmiiller, Historia 
Interpretat. N. T. t. iti, J. A. Ernesti, De Origene Interpretationis 
grammatice Auctore, Opusc. Crit. Lugd. 1764, p. 283 ss. Hagenbach, 
Observat. circa Origenis methodum interpretande S. 8., Bas. 1823, cf. the 
review by Hirzel in Winer’s Krit. Journal, 1825, Bd. iii. Thomasius, 
Origenes, Appendix I. [S. Davidson, Sacred Hermeneutics, developed 
and applied ; including a Hist. of Biblical Interpretation from the earliest 
of the Fathers to the Reform., Edinb. 1848. Comp. also airbairn’s 
Hermeneutics, 1858. Frankel, Hinfluss der palestin, Exegese aut d. 
Alexandr. Hermeneutik, Leipz. 1851.] 


The tendency to allegorical interpretation (1) was connected 
in a twofold manner with the theory of verbal inspiration. 
Some writers endeavoured to bring as much as possible into 
the letter of the sacred writings, either on mystical and 
speculative, or on practical religious grounds; others, from 
a rationalistic and apologetical tendency, were anxious to 
explain away all that might lead to conclusions alike 
offensive to human reason and unworthy of the Deity, if 
taken in their literal sense. This may be best seen in the 
works of Origen, who, after the example of Philo (2), and of 
several of the Fathers, especially of Clement (3), first set forth 
a definite system of interpretation, which allowed a threefold 
sense to Scripture; and, accordingly, they distinguished the 
anagogical and the allegorical interpretation from the gram- 
matical (4). The sober method of Jrencus, who defers to 
God all in the Scripture that is above human under- 
standing (5), is in striking contrast with this allegorizing 
tendency, which makes everything out of the Scriptures. 


(1) “ With their high opinion of the inspiration of the 
sacred writings, and the dignity of a revelation, we should 
expect, as a matter of course, to meet with careful interpretation, 
diligently investigating the exact meaning. But the very opposite 
was the fact. Inspiration is done away with by the most arbi- 
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trary of all modes of interpretation, the allegorical, of which we 
may consider Philo the master.” (Gfroérer, Geschichte des 
Urchristenthums, i. s. 69, in reference to Philo.) However 
much this may surprise us at first sight, we shall find that 
the connection between this theory of inspiration and the 
mode of interpretation which accompanies it, is by no means 
unnatural ; both have one common source, viz. the assumption 
that there is a very great difference between the Bible and 
other books. That which has come down from heaven must 
be interpreted according to its heavenly origin; must be 
looked upon with other eyes, and touched with other than 
profane hands. Comp. Déhne on Philo, s. 60. Here it is 
with the Word as it was afterwards with the Sacraments. 
As baptismal water was thought to avail more than common 
water, and the bread used in the Lord’s Supper to be 
different from common bread, so the letter of the Bible, filled 
with the Divine Spirit, became to the uninitiated a hieroglyph, 
to decipher which a heavenly key was needed. 

(2) Comp. Gfrérer, Déihne, le. and J. J. Conybeare: The 
Bampton Lecture for the year 1824, being an attempt to 
trace the history and to ascertain the limits of the secondary 
and spiritual interpret. of Script., Oxf. 1824, (German in 
Tholuck’s Anzeiger, 1831-44.) 

(3) Examples of allegorical and typical interpretation 
abound in the writings of the apostolical and earlier Fathers, 
see § 29, note 3. [Comp. Davidson, Sacred Hermen. p. 71 ff. 
Barnabas, |. 7: The two goats (Lev. xvi.) were to be fair and 
perfectly alike; both, therefore, typified the one Jesus, who 
was to suffer for us. The circumstance of one being driven 
forth into the wilderness, the congregation spitting upon it 
and pricking it, whilst the other, instead of being accursed, 
was offered upon the altar to God, symbolized the death and 
sufferings of Jesus. The washing of the entrails with 
vinegar denoted the vinegar mixed with gall which was 
given to Jesus on the cross. The scarlet wool, put about the 
head of one of the goats, signified the scarlet robe put upon 
Christ before His crucifixion. - The taking off the scarlet 
wool, and placing it on a thorn-bush, refers to the fate of 
Christ’s Church. Clem. Alex. lib. v. p. 557: “The candle- 
stick situated south of the altar of incense signified the 
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movements of the seven stars making circuits southward. 
From each side of the candlestick projected three branches 
with lights in them, because the sun placed in the midst of 
the other planets gives light both to those above and under it 
by a kind of divine music. The golden candlestick has also 
another enigma, not only in being a figure of the sign of 
Christ, but also in the circumstance of giving light in many 
ways and parts to such as believe and hope in Him, by the 
instrumentality of the things at first created.” Comp. also 
p. 74, 75, 79, 80.] For a correct estimate of this mode of 
interpretation, comp. Mohler, Patrologie, i. s. 94: “ The system 
of interpretation adopted by the earlier Fathers may not in 
many respects agree with. our views; but we should remember 
that our mode of looking at things differs from theirs in more 
than one point. They knew nothing, thought of nothing, felt 
nothing, but Christ,—zis it then surprising that they met Him 
everywhere, even without seeking Him? In our present state of 
culture we are scarcely able to form a correct idea of the mind 
of those times, in which the great object of commentators was 
to show the connection between the Old and the New Covenant 
in the most vivid manner.” The earlier Fathers indulged 
unconsciously in this mode of interpretation; but Clem. Alex. 
attempts to establish a theory, asserting that the Mosaic laws 
have a threefold, or even a fourfold sense, tetpayas Sé rpuiv 
éxAnTTéov Tod vouov THY BotrAnow. Strom. i. 28 (some read 
tpyes instead of terpayas). [Comp. Davidson, le. p. 79.4 
(4) Origen supposes that Scripture has a threefold sense 
corresponding to the trichotomistic division of man into body, 
soul, and spirit (comp. § 54); and this he finds, too (by a 
petitio principii), in the Scripture itself, in Prov. xxi. 20; 
and in the Shepherd of Hermas, which he values equally 
with Scripture. This threefold sense may be divided into: 
1. The grammatical [oopartixds]= body; 2. The moral 
[yruyexos] = soul; and 3. The mystical [avevparids] = spirit. 
The literal sense, however, he asserts cannot always be taken, 
but in certain cases it must be spiritualized by allegorical 
interpretation, especially in those places which contain either 
something indifferent in a religious aspect (genealogies, etc.), 
or what is repulsive to morality (eg. in the history of the 
patriarchs), or what is unworthy of the dignity of God (the 
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anthropomorphitic narratives in the Book of Genesis, and 
several of the legal injunctions of the Old Testament). Comp. 
Philo’s method, Gfrérer, u. s.; Davidson, p. 63. But Origen 
found stumbling-blocks not only in the Old, but also in the 
New Testament. Thus he declared that the narrative of the 
temptation of our Saviour was not simple history, because 
he could not solve the difficulties which it presents to the 
historical interpreter. [The Gospels also abound in expressions 
of this kind; as when the devil is said to have taken Jesus 
to a high mountain. For who could believe, if he read such 
things with the least degree of attention, that the kingdoms 
of the Persians, Scythians, Indians, and Parthians, were seen 
with the bodily eye, and with as great honour as kings are 
looked upon? Davidson, lc. p. 99.] He also thought that 
some precepts, as Luke x. 4, Matt. v. 39, 1 Cor. vii. 18, 
could be taken in their literal sense only by the simple 
(axepatous). He does not indeed deny the reality of most of 
the miracles, but he prizes much more highly the allegory 
which they include (comp. § 29, note 10); see, besides, the 
De Princip. lib. iv. § 1-27, where he gives the most complete 
exhibition of his theory, his exegetical works, and the above- 
mentioned treatises, with the passages there cited. Both 
tendencies above spoken of, that of interpreting into, and that 
of explaining away, are certainly exhibited in the writings of 
Origen. Therefore the remark of Liicke (Hermeneutik, s. 39), 
“that a rationalistic tendency, of which Origen himself was not 
conscious,” may account in part for his being addicted to 
allegorical interpretation, can be easily reconciled with the 
apparently contrary supposition that the cause of it was 
mysticism, based on the pregnant sense of Scripture. “ Zhe 
letter Kells, but the spirit quickens; this is the principle of 
Origen. But who does not see that the spirit can become too 
powerful, kill the letter, and take its place?” Edgar Quinet on 
Strauss (Revue des deux Mondes, 1838). 

(5) Irencews also proceeded on: the assumption that the 
Scriptures throughout were pregnant with meaning, Adv. 
Her. iv. 18: Nihil enim otiosum, nec sine signo, neque sine 
argumento apud eum, and made use of typical interpretation. 
Nevertheless, he saw the dangers of allegorizing, and con- 
demned it in the Gnostics, Adv. Her. i. 3. 6. We are as 
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little able to understand the abundance of nature as the 
superabundance of Scripture, ibid. ii, 28 (Gr. 47): Nos autem 
secundum quod minores sumus et novissimi a verbo Dei et 
Spiritu ejus, secundum hoc et scientia mysteriorum ejus 
indigemus. Et non est mirum, si in spiritualibus et 
ceelestibus et in his que habent revelari, hoc patimur nos: 
quandoquidem etiam eorum que ante pedes sunt (dico autem 
que sunt in hac creatura, que et contrectantur a nobis et 
videntur et sunt nobiscum) multa fugerunt nostram scientiam, 
et Deo hee ipsa committimus. Oportet enim eum pre 
omnibus precellere. . . . Ei 8é él trav rhs eticews ia piv 
avaxertar TO Oe@, Evia SE Kal eis yodow edAndAVOe Thy huerépar, 
Ti yaheTroy, ei Kal TaV év Tals ypadhals Snrovpévwv, Gov Tav 
ypapaov TrevpatiKav ovody, eva péev eTridtomev KaTa yap 
Geod, Evia Sé avaxeicetar TH Oed, Kal od povov ev TO aidve év 
TO vuvl, ara Kal év TS wéAROvTL ; iva det wey 6 Beds Sidacxn, 
avOpwTros O€ Sia Tavt0s pavOdvy Tapa Oeod. 


§ 34. 


Tradition. 


Pelt, iiber Tradition, in the Theolog. Mitarbeiten, Kiel 1813; K. R. Koéstlin, 
Zur Gesch. des Urchristenthums, in Zeller’s Jahrb. 1850, 1 ff. Jacobi, ubi 
supra, s. 90 ff. Comp. § 30. 


Notwithstanding the high esteem in which Scripture was 
held, the authority of tradition was not put in the background. 
On the contrary, in the controversies with heretics, Scripture 
was thought to be insufficient to combat them, because it 
maintains its true position, and can be correctly interpreted 
(i.e. according to the spirit of the Church) only in close con- 
nection with the tradition of the Church (1). Different 
opinions obtained concerning the nature of tradition. The 
view taken by Ireneus and Tertullian was of a positive, 
realistic kind; according to them, the truth was dependent 
upon an external, historical, and geographical connection with 
the mother Churches (2). The Alexandrian school enter- 
tained a more ideal view; they saw in the more free and 
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spiritual exchange of ideas, the fresh and ever-living source 
from which we must draw the wholesome water of sound 
doctrine (3). It must, however, be acknowledged, that the 
idea of a secret doctrine (4), favoured by the Alexandrian 
school, which was said to have been transmitted along with 
the publicly received truth from the times of Christ and His 
apostles, betrayed a gnostic tendency, which might easily 
endanger the adaptation of Christianity to all classes of society. 
On the other hand, the new revelations of the Montanists in 
like manner broke loose from the basis of the historical 
(traditional) development (5). In contrast with these ten- 
dencies, it was insisted that tradition is to be measured by 
Scripture, as well in respect to doctrine as to the usage of the 
Church (6); this particularly appears in Cyprian. 


(1) On the necessity of tradition, see Irenwus, i. 10 (p. 
A9 MM), ii...35,; p. 171, ti. Pref.c, 1=6, c 21;iv, 20nZbree. 
(Orelli, i. Program. s, 20.) Especially remarkable is the 
declaration, iii. 4, that the nations had been converted to 
Christianity, not in the first instance by the Scriptures (sine 
charta et atramento), but by means of the Holy Spirit in their 
hearts, and the faithfully preserved tradition. See Tert. Adv. 
Mare. iii. 6, v. 5, and particularly De Prescriptione Hereti- 
corum, where he denies to heretics the right of using Scripture 
in argument with the orthodox.’ Comp. c. 13 seq., and c. 19 
he says: Ergo non ad scripturas provocandum est, nec in his 
constituendum certamen, in quibus aut nulla, aut incerta 
victoria est, aut par (var. parum) incerte. Nam etsi non ita 
evaderet conlatio scripturarum, ut utramque partem parem 
sisteret, ordo rerum desiderabat, illud prius proponi, quod nunc 
solum disputandum est: quibus competat fides ipsa: cujus 
sint scripture; a quo et per quos et quando et quibus sit 
tradita disciplina, qua fiunt Christiani. Ubi enim apparuerit 
esse veritatem et discipline et fidei Christiane, illic erit veritas 
scripturarum et expositionum et omnium traditionum Christi- 
anarum. Comp. c. 37: Qui estis? quando et unde venistis ? 

1On the expression ‘‘ Prescriptio,” Semler in the Index Latin. s. 482: Ex 


usu forensi significant refutationem, qua, qui postulatur, adversarii accusationem 
disjicit aut in eum retorquet ; and Z'ertull, himself, Preescr. c. 35.’ 
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quid in meo agitis, non mei? The renouncing of tradition is, 
according to Tertullian, the source of the mutilation and cor- 
ruption of Scripture; comp. c. 22 and 38. But even in its 
integrity Scripture alone is not able to ward off heresies; 
on the contrary, according to God’s providential arrangement, 
it becomes to heretics a source of new errors, comp. c. 40, 42. 
— Clem. Alex. expresses himself thus (Stromata, vii. 15, 
p. 887): As an honest man must not lie, so must we not 
depart from the rule of faith which is handed down by the 
Church ; it is necessary to follow those who already have the 
truth. As the companions of Ulysses, bewitched by Circe, 
behaved like beasts, so he who renounces tradition ceases to 
be a man of God, Strom. vii. 16, p. 890, comp. p. 896.— 
Origen, De Princip. procem. i. p. 47: Servetur vero ecclesiastica 
predicatio per successionis ordinem ab Apostolis tradita et 
usque ad przesens in ecclesiis permanens; illa sola credenda 
est veritas, quee in nullo ab ecclesiastica et apostolica discordat 
traditione. 

(2) Tren. iii, 4 (2, p. 178 M): Quid enim? Et si de 
aliqua modica questione disceptatio esset, nonne oporteret in 
antiquissimas recurrere ecclesias, in quibus Apostoli conversati 
sunt, et ab lis de preesenti queestione sumere quod certum et 
re liquidum est? Quid autem, si neque Apostoli quidem 
seripturas reliquissent nobis, nonne oportebat ordinem sequi 
traditionis, quam tradiderunt iis, quibus committebant ecclesias? 
ete. Tertull. Preser. c. 20: Dehine (Apostoli) in orbem pro- 
fecti eandem doctrinam ejusdem fidei nationibus promulgave- 
runt, et proinde ecclesias apud unamquamque civitatem 
condiderunt, a quibus, traducem fidei et semina doctrine ceteree 
exinde ecclesiz mutuate sunt et quotidie mutuantur, ut 
ecclesiz fiant, et per hoc et ipse apostolicee deputantur, ut 
soboles apostolicarum ecclesiarum. Omne genus ad originem 
suam censeatur necesse-est. Itaque tot ac tantee ecclesiz: una 
est illa ab Apostolis prima, ex qua omnes, etc. Comp. c. 21. 

(3) Clem. Alew. Strom. i. 1, p. 323: Ta dpéata éEavtrovpeva 
Srevdéotepov bdwp avadidwot* tpéretar Sé eis POopay, Ov peTa- 
NapBdver ovdels* Kat Tov aidnpov % yphows Kabapwrepov 
fpurdoce,  5é aypynotia tod TovT@ yevvnTiKH. Buvedovte 
yap pavar’ 4 ovyyupvacia &Ew eprove? byvewny Kal mvevpace 
Kal copacw. 

Hacrns. Hist. Doct, 1. I 
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(4) Ibid.: Adria od woddois amexaduev (6 “Iycods) & 
fy) TOANDY Hv, odtLyols S€ ols TpooHKew HrlaTato, Tois oils 
te éxdéEacOar Kal tuT@Ofvar mpds av’ta Ta Sé aroppyra, 
Kabatep 0 Oeds, NOY TuaTEveTaL, OV ypdupaTL... GANA yap 
TA PUSTIPLA MUoTLKOS TapadiooTat, iva H év TTOMATL NaNOvDY- 
Tos Kal O NadeiTaL’ waddov Oé ovK ev hwrvh, GAN ev TO voeia Oar 
«7. Comp. Huseb, Hist. Eccl. ii. 1 (from the 7th book of 
the Hypotyposes), and the notes of Valesius and Heinichen. 
Origen, Contra Cels. vi. § 6, Opp. t. i. p. 633. The so-called 
-Disciplina Arcani of the ancient Church must not be con- 
founded with this view of a secret doctrine, which is peculiar 
to the Alexandrians, and pre-eminently to Clement; comp. 
G. C. L. Th. Frommann, De Disciplina Arcani, que in Vetere 
Ecclesia Christiana obtinuisse fertur, Jen. 1833 ; and Rothe in 
Herzog’s Realencykl. 1. s. 469, and Geseler, 1. 232, note. 

(5) Comp. § 24, § 30, note 2. Jacobi, le. s. 125 ff On 
the Gnostic tradition, see Késtlin, lc. s. 6 ff. 

(6) Comp. Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. p. 786, vii. p. 891. 
Origen, Hom. in Jerem. i. (Opp. iii. p. 129): Madptupas Sei 
AaBely Tas ypadds’ audptupos yap ai émiBoral juav Kai at 
éEnyijcets amvotoé eiow (this in relation to the doctrine of the 
Godhead of Christ). Hippolytus, Contra Noétum, c. 9 (in 
relation to the doctrine respecting God). 

The opinion of Cyprian (Ep. 74, p. 215, Fell) was developed 
in the controversy with the Roman bishop Stephen, who 
appealed to the Roman tradition in support of his views con- 
cerning the baptism of heretics. Cyprian, on the contrary, 
justly went back from the dried-up channel to the source, to the 
oldest tradition, viz. the Sacred Scriptures (divine traditionis 
caput et origo). In the same place, and in the same connec- 
tion, he says: Consuetudo sine veritate vetustas erroris est. 
Comp. Ep. 71, p. 194: Non est de consuetudine preescriben- 
dum, sed ratione vincendum. It is interesting to observe that, 
eg., Irenceus does not as yet know any traditio humana within 
the Church which could in any way contradict the traditio 
apostolica ; such a tradition is known by Jreneus only among 
the heretics; and Zertullian (as-Montanist) had already com- 
bated the authority of custom with almost the same weapons 
as Cyprian; comp. De Virgin. Veland. 1: Christus veritatem 
se, non consuetudinem cognominavit. Quodcunque adversus 
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veritatem sapit, hoc erit heresis, etiam vetus consuetudo, cf. 
Jacobi, l.c. s. 136 ff. Huther, Cyprian, s. 139 ff. Rettberg, s. 
310. Pelt, le. Gess, Die Einheit der Kirche im Sinne 
Cyprians, in the Studien der Evangelischen Geistlichkeit, 
Wirtemberg 1838, ii. 1, s. 140 ff. On the ambiguity of 
the word tradition (a doctrinal, Gnostic, and ritual tradition 
may be distinguished), see Geseler, Dogmengesch. s. 103. 
[The Alexandrians claimed to have the Gnostic tradition, which 
was not the common property of all Christians: this was 
opposed by Irenzeus and Tertullian. Tertullian advocated the 
authority of tradition in respect to rites, but demanded (De 
Jejunio, c. 10), Tanto magis dignam rationem afferre debemus, 
quanto carent Scripture auctoritate. Cyprian, Ep. 74, ad 
Pompejum, against. the Roman claim, says that, ea facienda 
esse, quee scripta sunt; and continues: Si ergo aut in Evangelio 
precipitur, aut in Apostolorum Epistolis aut Actibus con- 
tinetur, observetur divina hee et sancta traditio. And he 
compares divine tradition to a canal, saying that, when it dries 
up, the priests must go back to the fountain and the Holy 
Scriptures; and this in respect to Church rites. ] 

It was held that faith (qiotts, fides) is the medium by 
which we apprehend the revelation made known to us, either 
‘by Scripture or by tradition. The question, however, arose 
in what relation the miovis stands to the more developed 
yvaois? While Jrenwus does not go beyond faith, but with- 
out excluding its scientific exposition (comp. Duncker, s. 16), 
the theologians of the Alexandrian school, eg. Clement, en- 
deavoured to assign a higher position to the yvaous. But we 
should mistake him if we were to conclude from some of his 
expressions that he attached a low value to the mlorus. In 
a certain sense he looks upon it rather as the perfection of 
knowledge (TerevoTns pabycews), Ped. i. 6, p. 115. Faith 
does not want anything, it does not limp (as arguments do) ; 
it has the promise, etc. Also, according to Strom. i. 1, p. 320, 
faith is necessary to attain unto knowledge. It anticipates 
knowledge, ii. 1, p. 432; comp. ii. 4, p. 436: Kupumtepov odv 
THS emioTHuNs H ictus Kal éotly avThs Kpitjpvov. In the 
same place he distinguishes faith from mere opinion, eixacia, 
which is related to faith as a flatterer to a true friend, or a 
wolf to a dog.—Revelation (dvdaccadia) and faith depend on 
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each other, as the throwing and catching of a ball in a game; 
Strom. ii. 6, p. 442.—On the other hand, Clement maintained 
the necessity of a well-instructed faith (wiotis wept roy 
paOnow), Strom. i. 6, p. 336, and insisted, in general, on an 
intimate connection between miotis and yvaous, ll. 4, p. 436: 

Ilvor) toivuy 4 yveos: poor 58 4 wlotis Oela Twit aKodov- 
Gig te nal avtaxodovia yiverat. Faith is described as an 
abridged knowledge of necessary truth; yvaous is characterized 
as a firm and stable demonstration of the things already 
apprehended by faith; Strom. vii. 10, p. 865 sq. From this 
point of view he valued knowledge more highly than faith, 
Strom. vi. 14,p.794. ITnéov 8é éors tod Tictedcat TO yvovat. 
Nevertheless, he could distinguish this true gnosis from the 
false gnosis of the Gnostics; Strom. v. 6, p. 689, 12, p. 695, 
vi. 7, p. 771, vii. 10, p. 864 (here again faith appears as the 
basis of true knowledge). On the different names and kinds 
of knowledge, see Strom. vi. 17, p. 820. Comp. Meander, De 
Fidei Gnoseosque Idea secundum Clementem Alex., Heidel- 
berg, 1811. Baur, Gnosis, s. 502 ff Origen, De Princip. 
proem. 3, Opp. i. 47, concedes that the apostles, who 
preached to the unlettered, left the investigation of the grounds 
and reasons of their positions to those who should be endowed 
by the Holy Spirit with special gifts, particularly with 
‘eloquence, wisdom, and science: Illud autem scire oportet, 
quoniam Sancti Apostoli fidem Christi predicantes de quibus- 
dam quidem, quecunque necessaria crediderunt, omnibus 
manifestissime tradiderunt, rationem scilicet assertionis eorum 
relinquentes ab his inquirendam, qui Spiritus dona excellentia 
mererentur: de aliis vero dixerunt quidem, quia sint ; quomodo 
autem, aut unde sint, siluerunt, profecto ut studiosiores quique 
ex posteris suis, qui amatores essent sapientie, exercitium 
habere possent, in quo ingenii sui fructum ostenderent, hi 
videlicet qui dignos se et capaces ad recipiendam sapientiam 
prepararent. Comp. the conclusion, p. 49. Origen endea- 
voured to construct from Christian knowledge an internally 
complete science, a system of Christian doctrine. Comp. Baur, 
Dg. s. 235. We may, however, question Baur’s statement, 
that, in this attempt, historical Christianity and the historical 
Christ became to him “a mere vanishing point.” 


SECOND DIVISION. 


THEOLOGY. 


THE DOCTRINE CONCERNING GOD (INCLUDING THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE CREATION AND GOVERNMENT OF THE WORLD; ANGEL- 
OLOGY AND DEMONOLOGY). 


§ 35. 
The being of God. 


IT can never be the object of a positive religion to prove 
the existence of God, inasmuch as it always presupposes the 
knowledge that there is a God. Christianity stood on the 
basis of the Old Testament idea of God,—now purified and 
carried beyond the limits of national interests,—as a personal 
God, who, as the Creator of heaven and earth, rules over the 
human race: who had given the law, sent the prophets, and 
manifested Himself most perfectly, and in the fulness of His 
personal presence, in Jesus Christ(1). Consequently the be- 
lieving Christian needed, as little as his Jewish contemporary, 
a proof of the being of God. But, in the further development 
of the Christian consciousness, it became necessary, on the one 
hand, that Christians should defend themselves (apologetically) 
against the charge of atheism which was frequently brought 
against them (2); on the other, they had to demonstrate to 
the heathen (polemically) that their pagan worship was false, 
and consequently in its very foundation was a denial of the 
living God (atheism) (3). When, therefore, the writings of the 
Fathers contain anything like a proof of the existence of God, 
it is either the immediate expression of religious feeling in a 
133 
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rhetorical and hymnological form (4), or it is intimately con- 
nected with other definitions respecting the nature of God, with 
the doctrine of His unity, or with the doctrine concerning 
creation, providence, and ‘the government of the world (5). 
But the Fathers of this period generally recur to the conscious- 
ness of God implanted in the human spirit (testimonium 
anime, Nyos omepuatixos), which may be traced even in the 
heathen (6), and on the purity of which the knowledge of God 
depends (7). With this they connect, but in a popular rather 
than a strictly scientific form, what is commonly called the 
physico-theological, or teleological proof, inferring the existence 
of a Creator from the works of creation (8). More artificial 
proofs, such as the cosmological and the ontological, were 
unknown in this period. Even the more profound thinkers 
of the Alexandrian school frankly acknowledged the impos- 
sibility of a strict proof of the existence of God, and the 
necessity of a revelation on God’s part (9). 


(1) The distinction, therefore, between Theology and Christo- 
logy is only relative, and made for scientific purposes. The 
Christian idea of God always depends on faith in the Son, in 
whom the Father manifests Himself. “The doctrine of the 
Logos was the stock out of which Christian theology grew: the 
divine nature in itself was treated only incidentally and in 
fragments,’ Semisch, Just. Mart. ii. s. 247, We find, how; 
ever, in the writings of some of the earliest Fathers (especially 
Minucius Felix) a kind of theology which bears much re- 
semblance to what was subsequently called natural theology, 
being more reflective than intuitive. Others (eg. Clement) 
looked at everything as mediated by the Logos; Strom. v. 12, 
p- 696, comp. note 9 below. 

(2) Comp. eg. Minuc. Fel. Oct. c. 8; and, on the other side, 
c. 17, 18, also the Edict. Antonini, in Euseb. iv. 13; the 
phrase @s d@éwv Katnyopobytes, however, may be differently 
interpreted. Comp. Heinichen, i. p. 328. 

(3) This was done by all the apologists, each in his turn; 
comp. as examples of all, Minuc. Fel. c. 20 ss.; Tertullian, 
‘Apol. c. 8, De Idololatria ; Cyprian, De Idolorum Vanitate, ete. 
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(4) Thus the passage in Clem. Alex. Cohort. 54: Oeds &é 
mas ay eltroyuw boa trove; Srov ide Tov Koopov. "Exelvov 
épyov éotly Kat ovpavos Kal Hr10s Kal adyyedou Kal advOpwrrot, 
épya tov Saxtvdwv avtod. “Oon ye % Svvapyis tod Oeod; 
Movov aitod 1o BovAnpa Kocporrotia’ povos yap oO Oeds 
érroinaey, érret Kal wovos dvTws éoTl Geos. Vite TH BovrAcoOas 
Snusoupye?, Kal TH povoy eOedfoas adtov Ererar TO yeyevha bat 
Kt. Comp. Zertull. Apol. c. 17, 18. 

(5) Comp. the following sections. 

(6) ZLertullian, Advers. Judeos, c. 2: Cur etenim Deus 
universitatis conditor, mundi totius gubernator, hominis plas- 
mator, universarum gentium sator, lesem per Moysen uni 
populo dedisse credatur, et non omnibus gentibus attribuisse 
dicatur? et seq. Comp. Apol. ec 17: Vultis ex operibus 
ipsius tot ac talibus quibus continemur, quibus sustinemur, 
quibus oblectamur, etiam quibus exterremur? vultis ex anime 
ipsius testimonio comprobemus? Que licet carcere corporis 
pressa, licet institutionibus pravis circumscripta, licet libidinibus 
ac concupiscentiis evigorata, licet falsis deis exancillata, cum 
tamen resipiscit ut ex crapula, ut ex somno, ut ex aliqua 
valetudine, et sanitatem suam potitur, Deum nominat, hoc 
solo nomine, quia proprio Dei veri: Deus magnus, Deus bonus, 
et: quod Deus dederit, omnium vox est. Judicem quoque 
contestatur illum: Deus videt, et: Deo commendo, et: Deus 
mihi reddet. O testimonium anime naturaliter christiane ! 
Denique pronuntians hec, non ad capitolium, sed ad ccelum 
respicit, novit enim sedem Dei vivi—De Testim. Anime, c. 2: 
Si enim anima aut divina aut a Deo data est, sine dubio 
datorem suum novit. Et si novit, utique et timet, et tantum 
postremo adauctorem. An non timet, quem magis propitium 
velit quam iratum? Unde: igitur naturalis timor anime in 
Deum, si Deus non vult irasci? Quomodo timetur qui nescit 
offendi? Quid timetur nisi ira? Unde ira nisi ex animad- 
versione ? Unde animadversio nisi de judicio? Unde judicium 
nisi de potestate? Cujus potestas summa nisi Dei solius? 
Hine ergo tibi, anima, de conscientia suppetit domi ac foris, 
nullo irridente vel prohibente, preedicare: Deus videt omnia, 
et: Deo commendo, et: Deus reddet, et: Deus inter nos 
judicabit, et seq. Comp. Neander, Antignost. s. 88,89. Justin 
M. also speaks of an innate idea of God, Apol. ii. 6: To Oeds 
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mpocarydpevpa ovk dvoud éotw, GAdd mpaypatos SuceEnyiTov 
gudutos Th poe tay avOporev Sofa. Comp. Dial. c. Tr. ¢. 
93.—Olem. Alex. Coh. vi. 59: Ilaow yap drrakatia@s avOpo- 
mous, wadLorTa Oe Tols Teph NOyous évdvatpiBovory (qui in studiis 
literarum versati sunt) évéotaxrat tis amoppova Oeixy. Ob by 
ydpw Kal dxovres pev duoroyodow Eva te elvat Oedv, avddcOpov 
Kal ayévyntov’ ToUTov dvw tov Tepl Ta vaTAa Tod ovpavod ev 
Th idia Kal oikela mepiwmh dvtws dvta dei. Comp. Strom. 
v. 12, p. 698: Ocod pev yap eupacis évos Hv Tod TavtoKpd- 
Topos Tapa maou Tois evppovodcs mavtoTe pvorky Kal TiS 
aidiov Kata thy Oelav mpovoiav edvepyecias avTeXapBdvorto 
of qdéioToL, of Kal pn Tédov amrnpuOpiaKdTes mMpos THY 
arnGerav. 

(7) Theophilus ad Autolycum, at the beginning: “If thou 
sayest, Show me thy God; I answer, Show me first thy man, 
and I will show thee my God. Show me first whether the 
eyes of thy soul see and the ears of thy heart hear; for as the 
eyes of the body perceive earthly things, light and darkness, 
white and black, beauty and deformity, etc., so the ears of the 
heart and the eyes of the soul can perceive God. God is seen by 
those who can see Him when they open the eyes of their soul. 
All men have eyes, but the eyes of some are blinded, that they 
cannot see the light of the sun. But the sun does not cease 
to shine because they are blind, they must ascribe it to their 
blindness that they cannot see. Thus is it with thee,O man! 
The eyes of thy soul are darkened by sin, even by thy sinful 
actions. Like a bright mirror, man must have a pure soul. 
If there be any rust on the mirror, man cannot see the reflec- * 
tion of his countenance in it: likewise, if there be sin in man, 
he cannot see God. Therefore, first examine thyself whether 
thou be not an adulterer, fornicator, thief, robber, etc., for thy 
crimes prevent thee from perceiving God.” Comp. Clem. Alex. 
Peed, iii. 1, p. 250: “Eavrov yap tis éav yven, Ocdv elceran. 
Minue. Fel. c. 32: Ubique non tantum nobis proximus, sed 
infusus est (Deus). Non tantum sub illo agimus, sed et cum 
illo, prope dixerim vivimus. 

(8) Theophil. ad Autol. 5: “When we see a well-appointed 
vessel on the sea, we conclude that she has a pilot on board; 
so, too, from the regular course of the planets, the rich variety 
of creatures, we infer the Creator.” Olem, Alex. (comp. note 4). 
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Minuc. Fel. c. 32: Immo ex hoc Deum credimus, quod eum 
sentire possumus, videre non possumus. In operibus enim 
ejus et in mundi omnibus motibus virtutem ejus semper pre- 
sentem adspicimus, quum tonat, fulgurat, fulminat, quum 
serenat, etc. Comp.c. 18: Quod si ingressus aliquam domum 
omnia exculta, disposita, ornata vidisses, utique preeesse ei 
crederes dominum, et illis bonis rebus multo esse meliorem: 
ita in hac mundi domo, quum cclum terramque perspicias, 
providentiam, ordinem, legem, crede esse universitatis dominum 
parentemque, ipsis sideribus et totius mundi partibus pul- 
chriorem. ovat. ab init. Similarly also the psewdo-Clemen- 
tines, Hom. vi. 24, 25. After the author has shown how the 
elements cannot have come together of themselves, he proceeds: 
Oitas avdyen, Twa elvar vociv ayévyntov Texvitny, Os Ta 
otouyela 1) SuectOta cvvyyayev, i) TvvovTa adAHAoLS TpOS CwouU 
ryéverww TEXVLKMS EKEépacen Kai ev ex TavTwY Epyov aTrEeTéNETED. 
*Adtvatov yap advev Tivds Tod pelfovos tavy copov épyov 
dmetéehecev, *Advvatov yap dvev Tiv0s TOD pelfovos Tavu copov 
Epyov atroteAcia Oat. God is the principle of all motion. Water, 
out of which everything rises, is moved by the wind (breath, 
spirit, 7vedua), but this spirit itself again proceeds from God. 
Comp. Baur, Dg. s. 400. 

(9) Clem. Alea. Strom. v. 12, p. 695: Nat pny 6 ducpeta- 
xelpiaToTatos Trept Ocod Novos obTOs Co’ mel yap apy TaVTCs 
T pary {LAT OS SucevpeTos, TAaVTWS TOU 1) TpoTH Kab mpeoButatn 
apx? StadecKtos, Hrs Kal Tots GdXows Grracw aitia Tod yevéc Oat 
«.7.r. Ib. in calce et 696: "AAN ovdé ericTHun AapBaveras 
Th amodektinhy attn yap €k mpotépav Kal yvwpimwrépwv 
cuvictatar Tov Se dryevyytou ovdév mpoimdpyer' Nelmetar dn 
ela xapite Kal ove TH Tap’ adTod oyw TO ayvwoToV voeiv. 
Strom. iv. 25, p. 635: ‘O pév ody Oeds avarroderetos dv, ovK 
éotuv emictnpovixds 6 b€ vids copia Te atl Kal émiotHpn K.T.r. 
(Comp. above, note 6.) Likewise Origen, Contra Cels. vii. 42 
(Opp. t. i. p. 725), maintains, in reference to the saying of 
Plato, that it is difficult to find God: “Hyels 6€ arodawcpeba, 
dre ove adtdpKns 4 avOpwrrivn picis oTworotavoby Enthcat 
tov Oedv, Kal ebpeiv aitov Kabapas, un BonOnOcica imo Tod 
tnroupévov' evpraKopévov Tols omoroyodat peTa TO Tap’ avTovs 
mou, Ste Séovtat avTod, éudavifovtos éavtov ols av Kpivy 
evAoyov elvar ofOfvat, ws méduKe Beds pev avOpor@ ywwoC- 
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; ' 
xeobar, avOpwrov 5& rrvyn ett otca év copay yyverKew 
tiv Oecv. 


§ 36. 
The Unity of God. 


Since Christianity adopted the doctrine of one God as taught 
in the Old Testament, it became necessary to defend it, not 
only against the polytheism of the heathen, but also against 
the dualism, resting on heathenism, and the theory of emana- 
tion of the Gnostics (1). Some proved the necessity of one 
God (2), though not in the most skilful manner, from the 
relations of space (3), or even from analogies in the rational] 
and also in the animal creation(4). The more profound 
thinkers, however, were well aware that it is not sufficient to 
demonstrate the mere numerical unity of the Divine Being, 
and tried to give expression to this feeling by transporting the 
transcendental unity into a sphere above the mathematical 
Monas (5). 


(1) Both the hypothesis of an dpywv, Snprovpyos, Jaldabaoth, 
etc., who is subordinate to the supreme God (@eds axatovo- 
pactos, BvO0s), and that of the unfolding of the one God into 
manifold simple cons, or pairs of ons, is contrary to mono- 
theism. On the more fully developed systems of Basilides 
and Valentinus, comp. Jreneus, Clem. Alex. and the works 
quoted § 23 on the Gnostic systems. Against the Gnostic 
dualism especially, Zrenwus (ii. 1); Origen, De Princip. ii. 1; 
Tert. Adv. Marcion. i. (As to the mode in which the orthodox 
Church tried to unite the belief in the Trinity with mono- 
theism, see below.) 

(2) Justin M. simply acknowledges this necessity, by con- 
sidering the unity of God as an innate idea, which was 
afterwards lost. In his opinion, monotheism is the first true 
criterion of religious principles, Coh. ad Gree. c. 36: Avvardv 
wavOdvew bpas &va Kai povov elvar Ocdv, 6 mpatov éote TIS 
arnfods OcooeBelas yvapiopa. 
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(3) To this class belongs the proof adduced by Athenagoras, 
Legat. pro Christianis, c. 8: “If there had been two or several 
gods from the beginning, they would either be in one and the 
same place, or each would occupy a separate space. They 
cannot be in one and the same place, for if they be gods they 
are not identical (consequently they exclude each other). 
Only the created is equal to its pattern, but not the un- 
created, for it does not proceed from anything, neither is it 
formed after any model. As the hand, the eye, and the foot 
are different members of one body, as they conjointly compose 
that body, so God is but one God. Socrates is a compound 
being, since he is created, and subject to change; but God, 
who is uncreated, and is incapable of suffering and of division, 
cannot consist of parts. But if each god were supposed to 
occupy a separate space, what place could we assign to the 
other god, or the other gods, seeing that God is above the 
world, and around all things which He has made? For as 
the world is round, and God surrounds all beings, where 
would then be room for any of the other gods? For such a 
god cannot be in the world, because it belongs to another; no 
more can he be around the world, for the Creator of the 
world, even God, surrounds it. But if he can be neither in 
the world, nor around it (for the first God occupies the whole 
space around it), where is he? Perhaps above the world, and 
above God? im another world? or arownd another world? 
But if he is 7 another world, and arownd another world, he 
does not exist for us, and does not govern our world, and his 
power, therefore, is not very great, for then he is confined 
within certain boundaries (after all, a concession !). But as 
he exists neither 7m another world (for the former God fills 
the universe), nor avownd another world (for the above God 
holds all the universe), it follows that he does not exist at all, 
since there is nothing in which he can exist.” Similarly the 
author of the Clementines. Comp. Baur, Dg. s. 401. 

(4) Minwe. Fel. c. 18: Quando unquam regni societas aut 
cum fide ccepit, aut sine cruore desiit? Omitto Persas de 
equorum hinnitu augurantes principatum, et Thebanorum 
premortuam fabulam transeo; ob pastorum et case regnum 
de geminis memoria notissima est; generi et soceri bella toto 
orbe difiusa sunt, et tam magni imperii duos iortuna non 
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cepit. Vide cetera: rex unus apibus, dux unus in gregibus, 
in armentis rector unus. Tu in celo summam potestatem 
dividi credas, et scindi veri illius ac divini imperii totam 
potestatem? quum palam sit, parentem omnium Deum nec 
principium habere nec terminum, etc. Comp. Cyprian, De 
Idolorum Vanitate, p. 14. 

(5) Olem. Ped. i. 8, p. 140: “Ev S€ 6 eds, nal éréxewva 
Tod évos Kal vrép ad’Tny wovadn. Along with the idea of the 
unity of God, Origen speaks of the more metaphysical idea of 
His simplicity, De Princip. i. 1, 6 (Opp. t. i p. 51; Redepenning, 
p. 100): Non ergo aut corpus aliquid, aut im corpore esse 
putandus est Deus (against this, compare Athenagoras), sed 
intellectualis natura simplex, nihil omnino adjunctionis 
admittens: uti ne majus aliquid et inferius in se habere 
credatur, sed ut sit ex omni parte wovds et ut ita dicam évds, 
et mens et fons, ex quo initium totius intellectualis nature 
vel mentis est. Strauss in his Glaubenslehre (i. s. 404 ff.) 
gives a compressed sketch of the attempts of the Fathers to 
prove the unity of God. [Origen, Contra Cels. i 23, in the 
@ posterior’ method; from the analogy of armies and states. 
Lactantius, Div. Inst. 1. 3: Quod si in uno exercitu tot fuerint 
imperatores, quot legiones, quot cohortes, quot cunei, quot ale, 
etc. Cyprian, De Idol. Van. 5: Nec hoc tantum de homine 
mireris, quum in hoc omnis natura consentiat. Rex unus est 
apibus, et dux unus in gregibus, et in armentis rector unus: 
multo magis mundi unus est rector, etc. They also derived 
an a priort argument from the infinitude and absolute per- 


fection of the divine essence. ] 


8.37: 
Whether God can be named and known. 
Baur, Dg. s. 392 ff. 


The idea of a revealed religion implies that so much of the 
nature of God should be made manifest to man as is necessary 
to the knowledge of salvation; the Church, therefore, has 
always cultivated the Acyos wept Geod (theology). On the 
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other hand, the inadequacy of human conceptions has always 
been acknowledged (in opposition to the pride of speculation), 
and the unfathomable divine essence admitted to be past 
finding out ; some even entertained doubts as to the propriety 
of giving God any name. Much of what the Church 
designated by the term mystery is founded partly on a sense 
of this insufficiency of our conceptions and the inaptitude of 
our language, and partly on the necessity of still employing 
certain representations and expressions to communicate our 
religious ideas. 


When the martyr Attalus, in the persecution of the Gallican 
Christians under Marcus Aurelius, was asked during his trial 
what was the name of God, he replied: ‘O Oeds dvoya ov« 
éyer ws dvOpwros, Huseb. v. 1 (ed. Heinichen, t. ii. p. 29, 
comp. the note). Such was also the opinion of Justin M. 
Apolog. ii. 6; whatever name may be given to God, he who 
has given a name to a thing must always be anterior to it. 
He therefore draws a distinction, with Philo (De Confus. 
Ling. p. 357), between appellatives (mpoopnoes) and names 
(dvopata). The predicates matijp, Beds, kvpios, Seamrorns, are 
only appellatives. Therefore he also calls God dppytos rarnp; 
other passages are given by Semisch, i. s. 252 ff. When 
Justin further says (Dial. c. Tryph. c. 3) that God is not only 
above all names, but above all essence (éréxewa tis ovoias), it 
is to be remembered that he is there speaking as a heathen 
from the Platonic standpoint. But elsewhere he speaks of an 
ovoia of God, eg. Dial. c. Tryph. c. 128, and even ascribes to 
Him (in a certain sense) a popdy. Apol. i. 9; comp. Semisch, 
ji. s. 252. Theoph. ad Autol. i. 3: “Axove, @ dvOpwrre, TO pev 
eldos Tov Oeod, appntov Kal avéxdpactov, Kal pa Svvduevor 
bpOarpois capkivors opabjvar' S0£n yap éotw ayewpnTos, 
peyéOer axatdrnrTos, tnper atepwontos, laxyvi aovyKpitos, 
copia dovpBiBactos, dyabootvy aduiyntos, Karoo aveK- 
dunyntos’ ef yap dds avdTov eltrw, Tolnua avTod Neyo" Ef NOYOV 
elmo, apxiy avtod Aéyw (comp. the note to this passage by 
Maran) vody éav cit, Ppdvncw adtod Aéywo" Trebpa ay 
eitw, avatrvony avTod réywo codiay éav cla, yévvnua adTod 
Ayo" loxdy éav cirw, Kpdtos adTod Aéyw' Tpdvoway édv eltrO, 
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cryaBoobuny avTou deo" Bacirelav éav elo, bofav avTov 
AEeyo" Kd piov éav elTro, KpuTiy auTov dear Keperay éav elo, 
Sixavov avTov Neyo TaTépa éav elo, Ta TAVTA GUTOV rEYo’ 
mop éav elirw, Thy apynv adTod Aéyo «Tr. Comp. i 5: Ee 
yap TO Hrlp edayloT@ dvTr atovyei@ ov Sivata avOpwmos 
atevica, Sua tiv UTepBdddovoay Oépynv Kal Sivauiv, Tas 
ody! padrov 7H Tod Ocod S0EH avexppdotm oon avOpwrros 
Ovntos ov Stvatar avtwmfcat ; [comp. Scherer, Le Dithéisme 
de Just. Rév. de. Theol. 1856]. According to Jven. i. 
25, 4, God is indeterminabilis, nor can any one fully com- 
prehend His nature by thinking He is invisibilis propter 
eminentiam, ignotus autem nequaquam propter providentiam 
(ibid. ii. 6). God cannot be known without God: we know 
Him only through the revelation which is made to us of Him 
(iv. 6). The medium through which we know Him is His 
revealed love to men. Comp. Duncker, s. 11. Miller, Le. 
s. 475. Minuc. Fel. c. 18: Hic (Deus) nec videri potest, 
visu clarior est, nec comprehendi, tactu purior est, nec 
eestimari, sensibus, major est, infinitus, immensus et soli sibi 
tantus quantus est notus; nobis vero ad intellectum pectus 
aneustum est, et ideo sic eum digne ewstimamus, dum inesti- 
mabilem dicimus. Eloquar, quemadmodum sentio: magni- 
tudinem Dei, qui se putat nosse, minuit; qui non vult 
minuere, non novit. Nec nomen Deo queras: DEUS nomen 
est! Jllic vocabulis opus est, quum per singulos propriis 
appellationum insignibus multitudo dirimenda est. Deo, qui 
solus est, Dei vocabulum totum est. Quem si patrem dixero, 
terrenum opineris ; si regem, carnalem suspiceris ; si dominun, 
intelliges utique mortalem. Aufer additamenta nominum, et 
perspicies ejus claritatem. Clement of Alexandria shows very 
distinctly, Strom. v. 11, p. 689, that we can attain to a clear 
perception of God only by laying aside, & dvadvcews, all 
finite ideas of the divine nature, till at last nothing but the 
abstract idea of unity remains. But lest we should content 
ourselves with the mere negation, we must throw ourselves 


1 From these expressions we must not infer that the name of God was 
indifferent to Christians; on the contrary, the names given to God in the 
Scriptures were held to be most sacred: hence Origen contends against the 
position of Celsus, that one might call the highest being, Jupiter, or Zeus, or 
Sabaoth, or any Egyptian or Indian name; Contra Cels. vi., Opp. i. p. 820. 
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(arroppiipwpev éavtods) into the greatness of Christ, in whom 
the glory of God was manifested, in order to obtain to some 
extent (dunyérn) the knowledge of God (ae. in a practical 
and religious manner, not by speculation); for even then we 
learn only what God is not, not what He is (that is to say, if 
we speak of absolute knowledge), Comp. also the 12th and 
13th chapters of the 5th book, from p. 692; in particular, 
p. 695, and ci. p. 647: Ajrov yap pndeva Sivacbar rapa 
tev THS Cwhs xpovov Tov Bedv évapyas KataraBecbar; he 
therefore gives the advice, ibid. p. 651: To 0& dpa &nreiv 
mepl Geod av pa) eis Epi, ayyd els ebpeow telvyn, TwTrp.ov 
é€ott. (Compare on this, Baur, Trinititslehre, s. 191 ff, who 
remarks that what is abstract in the idea of God is not 
declared by any of the older teachers of the Church, Origen 
himself not excepted, more strongly and definitely than by 
Clement. But he by no means confined himself to the 
abstract.) Origen, Contra Cels. vi. 65, Opp. i. p. 681 5q,, 
shows that what is individual cannot be described; for who 
in words could tell the difference between the sweetness of 
figs and the sweetness of dates? And De Princip.i. 1, 5, p. 50 
(Redepenning, p. 90), he says: Dicimus secundum veritatem, 
Deum incomprehensibilem esse atque inestimabilem. Si quid 
enim illud est, quod sentire vel intelligere de Deo potuerimus, 
multis longe modis eum meliorem esse ab eo quod sensimus 
necesse est credere. “As the brightness of the sun exceeds 
the dim light of a lantern, so the glory of God surpasses our 
idea of it.” Likewise Novatian says, De Trinit. c. 2: De hoc 
ergo ac de eis, que sunt ipsius et in eo sunt, nec mens 
hominis que sint, quanta sint et qualia sint, digne concipere 
potest, nec eloquentia sermonis humani equabilem majestati 
ejus virtutem sermonis expromit. Ad cogitandam enim et ad 
eloquendam illius majestatem et eloquentia omnis merito 
muta est et mens omnis exigua est: major est enim mente 
ipsa, nec cogitari possit quantus sit: ne si potuerit cogitari, 
mente humana minor sit, qua concipi possit. Major est 
quoque omni sermone, nec edici possit: ne si potuerit edici, 
humano sermone minor sit, quo quum edicitur, et circumiri et 
colligi possit. Quidquid enim de illo cogitatum fuerit, minus 
ipso erit, eb quidquid enuntiatum fuerit, minus illo com- 
paratum circum ipsum erit. Sentire enim illum taciti aliqua- 
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tenus possumus; ut autem ipse est, sermone explicare non 
possumus. Sive enim illum dixeris lucem, creaturam ipsius 
magis quam ipsum dixeris, etc.... Quidquid omnino de illo 
retuleris, rem aliquam ipsius magis et virtutem quam ipsum 
explicaveris. Quid enim de eo condigne aut dicas aut sentias, 
qui omnibus et sermonibus major est? etc. Nevertheless, the 
Fathers also admit an actual knowledge of God, by faith, 
which is now mediated by Christ, but will one day be an 
immediate vision from face to face. Comp. infra, on 
Eschatology. 


§ 38. 
Idealism and Anthropomorphism.—Corporeity of God. 


The educated mind desires to abstract from the nature of 
God everything that reminds it of the finite or composite ; 
sometimes it has even taken offence at the idea of the 
substantiality of God, out of a refined fear of reducing Him 
to the level of created beings; but thus it runs into danger 
of dissipating the Deity into a mere abstract negation. In 
opposition to this idealizing tendency, the necessities of 
religion demand a real God for the world, for man, and jor 
the human heart; and the bold and figurative language of 
pious emotion, as well as popular symbolical and anthro- 
pomorphite expressions, compensated for what the idea of 
God lost in the way of negation. Both these tendencies, 
which have always advanced equal claims in the sphere of 
religious thought (1), have their respective representatives in 
the first period of the History of Doctrines. On the one 
hand, the Alexandrian school, and Origen in particular, endea- 
voured to remove from God everything that seemed to draw 
Him within the atmosphere of the earthly, or in any way to 
make Him like men (2). On the other hand, Tertullian 
insisted so much on the idea of the substantiality of God, that 
he confounded it with His corporeity (though he by no means 
ascribed to Him a gross, material body, like that of man) (3). 
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(1) On this subject even the ancient philosophers enter- 
tained differing opinions. The popular, polytheistic form of 
religion was founded (as is every religion) on anthropomorphism. 
Xenophanes of Colophon, the founder of the Eleatic school, 
endeavoured to combat anthropomorphism as well as _ poly- 
theism. Comp. Clem. Alex, Strom. v. 14, p. 714 (Sylb. 
601 C): 


Eis Ocds év te Oevotcr kal avOpwroice péyioTos, 
O% te d€uas Ovntoiow opotios ovdé vonua x.7.X., 


and Strom. vil. 4, p. 841; other passages in Preller, Hist. Phil. 
Greco-Rom., Hamb. 1838, p. 848s. Ritter,i.s.450. [English 
translat. by Morrison, i. p. 430.] Schletermacher, s. 60.—The 
Epicureans (though it is doubtful whether Epicurus himself 
seriously meant to teach this doctrine) imagined that the gods 
possessed a quasi-human form, but without the wants of men, 
and unconcerned about human sufferings and pleasures. Thus 
they retained only what is negative in (the ghost of) anthropo- 
morphism, and lost sight of its more profound significance 
(the human relation of God to man). Comp. Cie. de Natura 
Deorum, i. 8-12. Reinhold, i.s. 404, note. Ritter, ii. 490. 
[Engl. transl. ii. 442.|—Different views were adopted by the 
Stoics, who represented God as the vital force and reason 
which govern the universe ; but though they avoided anthropo- 
morphitic notions, they regarded Him as clothed in an ethereal 
robe. Cte. de Natura Deorum, ii. 24. Ritter, iii, s. 576. 
{English translation, ii. p. 520 ff] 

(2) Clement opposes anthropomorphism in different places: 
“Most men talk and judge of God from their own limited 
point of view, and measure Him by themselves, as if cockles 
and oysters were to reason out of their narrow shells, and the 
hedgehog out of his rolled up self.” Strom. v. 11, p. 687; 
comp. vil. 5, p. 845; « 7, p. 852, 53: “Onros axon nai dros 
opOarpos, iva tis TovTOLS yXpHonTaL Tots dvopacwY, 0 Deds. 
Kaé’ érov toivuy ovdceuiav cole. GcocéBecav, ote év Byvous 
ovTe ev Royots, GAN ovdé ev ypadais %) Scypacw 1% pr) Tpé- 
movoa Tmept Tod Oeod vrornWis, arr eis Tamewdas Kat 
doxnpovas extpeTouern évvolas Te Kal UTovoias’ Obey 1) THY 
modrav evdnula Svodnp'as ovdev Siadépes Sid Thy Tis 
arnOeas dyvoay K.7.r. (on prayer). Origen begins his work, 

Hacess. Hisr. Doct. 1 B 
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Tept apxyov, immediately after the Procem. with objections to 
anthropomorphite or material ideas of God: “I know that 
many appeal even to Scripture to prove that God is a corporeal 
being; because they read in Moses that He is a consuming 
fire, and in John, that He is a Spirit (wvedjua =™). They 
cannot think of fire and spirit but as something corporeal. I 
should like to ask them what they say of the passage in 
1 John i. 5: “God is light”? He is a light to enlighten 
those who seek the truth (Ps. xxxvi. 9); for “the light of 
God” is nothing other than divine power, by means of which 
he who is enlightened perceives truth in all things, and 
apprehends God Himself as the truth. In this sense it is 
also said: “In Thy light we shall see light,” 7c. in the Word, 
in the Wisdom, which is Thy Son, we see Thee, the Father. 
Is it necessary to suppose that God resembles the sunlight, 
because He is called Light? Can any sensible meaning be 
attached to the idea, that knowledge and wisdom have their 
source in “the corporeal light”? (Schnitzer’s translation, 
s. 13, 14 ff) But the spiritualizing tendency of Origen led 
him frequently so to explain even the more profound sayings 
of Scripture, as to leave only an abstract idea; this appears 
in what follows the above extract, where, in order to exclude 
all conceptions of a divisibility of the Spirit (of God), he com- 
pares a participation in the Holy Spirit to “a participation in 
the medicinal art,” although further on he grants that the 
comparison is inadequate. Here manifestly “the understand- 
ing prevails altogether too much over the imagination” (comp. 
the judgment of Mosheim, cited § 26, note 11). Novatian 
also expresses himself in very strong and decided terms against 
anthropomorphism, De Trin, c. 6: Non intra hee nostri 
corporis lineamenta modum aut figuram divine majestatis 
includimus.... Ipse totus oculus, quia totus videt, totus auris, 
quia totus audit, ete—Even the definition, that God is a 
Spirit, has, according to him, only a relative validity: Illud 
quod dicit Dominus (John iv.) spiritum Deum, puto ego sic 
locutum Christum de patre, ut adhue aliquid plus intelligi 
velit quam spiritum Deum. He thinks that this is only 
figurative language, as it is said elsewhere, God is light, etc., 
omnis enim spiritus creatura est. 

(3) The first Christian writer who is said to have ascribed 
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a body to the Deity is Melito of Sardis, in his treatise zepl 
évowpdtov Oeov, which is no longer extant; comp. Orig. 
Comment. in Genes. (Opp. t. ii. p. 25); Huseb. iv. 26, and 
Heinichen on the passage ; Gennadius, De Dogm. Eccles. c. 4; 
and Piper, iiber Melito, in the Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken, 1838, is. 71 ff., where a similar view is cited from 
the Clementine Homilies. [Cwreton, in his Spicilegium 
Syriacum, Lond. 1855, published an apology under the name 
of Melito, which is free from anthropomorphism ; but it is the | 
work of a later author.] It is more certain that Tertullian 
ascribed to God (as also to the soul) a body, which he did not, 
however, represent as a human body, but as the necessary 
form of all existence (comp. Schleiermacher, Geschichte der 
Philosophie, s. 165, and Schwegler’s Montanism. s. 171, note), 
De Carne Christi, c. 11: Ne esse quidem potest, nisi habens 
per quod sit. Cum autem (anima) sit, habeat necesse est 
aliquid per quod sit. Si habet aliquid per quod est, hoc erit 
corpus ejus. Omne quod est, corpus est sui generis. Nihil est 
incorporale, nisi quod non est. Advers. Praxeam, c. 7: Quis 
enim negabit Deum corpus esse, etsi Deus spiritus est? 
Spiritus enim corpus sui generis in sua effigie. Sed et 
invisibilia illa queecunque sunt, habent apud Deum et suum 
corpus et suam formam, per que soli Deo visibilia sunt ; 
quanto magis quod ex ipsius substantia missum est, sine 
substantia non erit! Comp. Meander, Antignost. s. 451, and 
Dogmengesch.s.109. But Zertuilian himself draws a definite 
distinction, which excludes all grosser forms of anthropo- 
morphism, between the divine and the human corpus, Advers. 
Mare. ii. 16: Discerne substantias et suos eis distribue sensus, 
tam diversos, quam substantiz exigunt, licet vocabulis com- 
municare videantur. Nam et dexteram et oculos et pedes 
Dei legimus, nec ideo tamen humanis comparabuntur, quia de 
appellatione sociantur. Quanta erit diversitas divini corporis 
et humani, sub eisdem nominibus membrorum, tanta erit et 
animi divini et humani differentia, sub eisdem licet vocabulis 
sensuum, quos tam corruptorios efficit in homine corruptibilitas 
substantize humane, quam incorruptorios in Deo eificit incor- 
ruptibilitas substantie divine.’ On the anthropomorphism of 


1 Miinscher, von Célin, i. s. 134, wrongly adduces this passage to show that 
Tertullian is justly chargeable with real anthropomorphism. It proves rather 
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Cyprian, see Retiberg, s. 300.. In a much more anthropomorphite 
manner than Tertullian, the author of the Clementines seems to 
hold the corporeity of God, when he connects the love of God 
to us with His beauty (for one can love only the beautiful). 
But how can beauty be imagined without a bodily form? Hom, 
17,2 ff. Baur, Dg.s. 412. Ireneus, with great sobriety, rejects 
both anthropomorphism properly so called and false anthro- 
popathism. In no respect is God to be compared to human 
frailty; though His Jove justifies us in using human phraseology 
when speaking of Him, nevertheless we feel that, as to His 
greatness and His true nature, He is elevated above all that 
is human. God is simple, and in all things like Himself 
(simplex, et non compositus et similimembrius, et totus ipse 
sibimet ipsi similis et equalis) Comp. Adv. Her. ii. 13. 4, 
and iv. 5. 20. Duncker, l.c. s. 25 ff. Baur, Christ. Gnosis, 
s. 466; Trin.-Lehre, s. 190. 


the contrary. It must also be borne in mind that the corporeity of God and 
anthropomorphism are by no means synonymous. It is possible to conceive of 
God as incorporeal, and yet in a very anthropmorphite way as a very limited 
spirit, like the spirit of man. On the other hand, the substantiality of God may 
be taken in so abstract a manner as to exclude all that is human and personal 
(so the Stoics). Tertullian combines both these modes of representation ; but 
after all that has been said, it is the awkwardness of his style and mode of 
thinking, rather than any defective religious views, that has brought him into 
the repute of being a crude anthropomorphist. [This may be clearly seen from 
the following passage: ‘‘ Divine affections are ascribed to the Deity by means of 
figures borrowed from the human form, not as if He were endued with corporeal 
qualities : when eyes are ascribed to Him, it denotes that He sees all things; 
when ears, that He hears all things; the speech denotes the will ; nostrils, the 
perception of prayer ; hands, creation ; arms, power ; feet, immensity ; for He 
has no members, and performs no office for which they are required, but executes 
all things by the sole act of His will. How can He require eyes, who is light 
itself? or feet, who is omnipresent? How can He require hands, who is 
the silent creator of all things ? or a tongue, to whom to think is to command 2 
Those members are necessary to men, but not to God, inasmuch as the counsels 
of man would be inefficacious unless his thoughts put his members in motion ; 
but not to God, whose operations follow His will without effort.”] Tertullian 
undoubtedly was struggling after more profound views than are even suspected 
by many who speak of his theology in depreciatory terms. For the same reason, 
too much is conceded to Cyprian by Rettberg, l.c. Comp. Baur’s Trinitits- 
lehre, s. 188, note, and Dg. s. 412, On the distinction between anthropomor- 
~ phism and anthropopathism, see Neander, Dogmengesch. s, 111. 


od 
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§ 39. 
The Attributes of God. 


[Comp. Dorner, Die Unverinderlichkeit Gottes, in Jahrb. f. deutsche Theologie, 
42,11, 05/41l. S| 

Neither the existence of God, as we have already seen, nor 
His attributes, were at first defined with scientific precision (1). 
The Catholic Church simply adopted the concrete idea of a 
personal God, as propounded in the Old Testament, though 
- under certain modifications (2). But by degrees metaphysical 
ideas, borrowed from the schools of philosophers, were trans- 
ferred to the God of the Christians; and on this point, too, 
opinions are found to oscillate between the philosophical 
tendencies above described (3). Some connected their notions 
of the omnipresence of God with conceptions of His corporeity, 
as space-filling and displacing other bodies; others, on the 
contrary, maintained that He was exalted above space, or that 
He is to be conceived as abolishing it and taking its place (4). 
The doctrine of omniscience was to some extent mixed up with 
anthropomorphite ideas, and even Origen put limits to this 
attribute of God (5), as well as to His omnipotence (6). In 
harmony with the spirit of Christianity, along with the holiness 
of God (7), His love and mercy were made specially pro- 
minent (8). But it was to be expected that collisions would 
arise, which could be harmonized only by the attempt to take 
more comprehensive and elevated views; as, for example, to 
reconcile the omniscience (especially the foreknowledge) of 
God with His omnipotence and goodness (9), or His punitive 
justice with His love and mercy (10). 


(1) Thus “Justin Martyr generally makes only a passing 
reference to the divine attributes, and in contrast with the common 
humanizing of deity found in the poetic and plastic mythology.” 
Semisch, li. s. 258, Justin, too, emphasizes the immutability 
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of God as one of His fundamental attributes, calling Him 
(Apol. i. 18) tov atperrov Kat del dvta Oeor. 

(2) The Catholic Church preserved in this respect a 
medium between the anti-Judaizing Gnostics, who spoke of 
the Demiurge as a being either subordinate to the supreme 
God, or standing in a hostile relation to Him; and the 
Judaizing Ebionites, who, retaining the rigid physiognomy of 
Judaism, misapprehended the universality of the Christian 
doctrine of God. But here, as elsewhere, there is a wide 
difference between the North African and the Alexandrian 
schools. 

(3) Comp. (§ 36, note 2) the passage cited from Athenagoras 
on the unity of God. With him agrees Theophilus (Ad Autol. 
i. 5), who compares the world to a pomegranate; as this is 
surrounded by its peel, so is the world by the Spirit of God, 
and kept together by His hand. Cyprian, De Idol. Vanit. 
p. 15, reproaches the heathen with attempting to confine the 
infinite God within the narrow walls of a temple, whilst He 
ubique totus diffusus est,—the image of a space-filling sub- 
stance apparently floating before his mind. 

(4) Philo had previously identified God with absolute space," 
and called Him His own limit (comp. the passages bearing on 
this subject in the work of Déhne, s. 281-284, and s. 193, 
267 ff.)}; Theophilus, too, Ad Autol. ii. 3, calls God His own 
space (adtds éavtod témos éotiv). He does not confine the 
omnipresence of God to His local presence in one or another 
spot, but considers it as His uninterrupted activity known 
only from His works; comp. i. 5. Clem. Alex., too, opposes 
the localizing of God, Strom. ii. 2, p. 431: Od yap év yvodo 
(a needless conjecture of Réssler’s here is év ypovw) 4 tore 
0 Oeds, GAN tmepdve kab tomov Kal xpovov Kal Ths tav 
yeyovorwy iSvoTntos* 81d ovdé év péper Katayiveral more, odte 
Tepliex@v oUTE Tepiexduevos, 4) KaTa Opiomov Tia i) KaTd 
amotounv. According to Origen, God sustains and fills the 
world (which Origen, like Plato, conceives to be an animate 
being) with His power; but He neither occupies space, nor 
does He even move in space, comp. De Princip, ii. 1 (Opp. i. 
p. 77). For an explanation of popular and figuratiye expres- 


- 7 Comp. the opinions of the Peripatetics (Seatus Hmpiricus, adv. Physicos, x, 
p. 689, ed. Fabricius). ; 
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_Slons, which suggest the occupying of space and change of 
place, vide Contra Cels. iv. 5, Opp. i. p. 505, and comp. also 
p. 686. Concerning the expression that God is all in all, see 
De Princip. iii. 6 (Opp. i p. 152,153). Schnitzer, s, 231 f. 
Baur, Dg. s..417. 

(5) Just. Dial. c. Tryph. ce. 127: “O yap appnros marnp Kal 
Kvptos TOV TavTwY ovTE TOL adixTat, O’TE TepiTaTeEl, oOUTE 
Kabevder, ote avictatar, aXN év Th adTod yopa Grou Torte 
péver, 6€0 opav Kal o£d axovar, ov dpOarpois ovde Waly, ddra 
Suvdper adéxTw’ Kal wavta éepopd Kal mavta yiveoKe, Kal 
ovdels udv AEANOev adtov. Clement, Strom. vi. 17, p. 821: 
‘O ydp Tot Oeds ravta oldev, od povoy Ta dvTa, GAA Kal Ta 
écopeva Kal ws éotar Exactov' tds te éml pépovs KwHoecs 
Tpoopav Tavt épopa Kat wavtT éraxover, yunvynv EcwOev tiv 
wouyny Brérov, Kal thy érivovay Thy éExdoTov THs KaTa pépOs 
éyer dc aidvos’ Kal bmrep ert Tov Ocdtpov yivetat, Kal emt TOY 
ExdoTOU MEpOV, KaTa THY évopacly TE Kal TepLopacw Kal ouUVO- 
pacw, TodTo él Tov Oeod yiverat. "AOpows Te ydp Tavta Kal 
ExaoTov év pépel pia TpocPRorH mpoaBréret. Origen, De Princip. 
li 2 (Opp. i. p. 49), proves that the world is finite, because 
God could not comprehend it if it were infinite; for that only 
may be understood which has a beginning. But it were 
impious to say that there is anything which God does not 
comprehend. For Origen’s opinion on the relation between the 
divine foreknowledge and predestination, see § 70, 9. 

(6) Origen, De Princip. ii. c. 9, p. 97 (Redep. p.10): "Ev rH 
érriwvoovpéevy apyn TocodTov apiOuov Te PovrAnwate avtod 
tmocthaat Tov Oeov voepdv ovorav, dcov ndivato SvapKécat’ 
memepacwevny yap elvar Kal Thy Svvapwv Tod Oeod AexTéov 
«.7.r. But in other places Orzgen expresses himself in a very 
appropriate way concerning the divine omnipotence; Contra 
Cels. v. (Opp. i. p. 595), he shows that God can do all things, 
but wills nothing which is contrary to nature (wapa ¢vow), 
ovTe TA ATO Kaklas, OUTE TA GAOYwWS yevopmeva. 

(7) The holiness of the divine will is the highest law in 
Tertullian’s view. His highest moral law is, not to do the 
good for the sake of the good, but because it is commanded by 
God. (Comp. De Penis c. 4.) 

(8) The notion of Clement of Alexandria is remarkable, 
evidently borrowed from the Gnostic doctrine of an dppevd- 
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Ondvs, viz. that the compassion of God presents the female 
aspect of His character, Quis Div. Salv. p. 956; to which 
there is an analogy in the Old Testament, Isa. xlix. 15; comp. 
Neander’s Gnostische Systeme, s. 209. The works of Clement, 
in particular, abound with passages referring to the love and 
mercy of God. He loves men because they are kindred with 
God, Coh. p. 89: IIpéxevras 58 det 76 Od Thy avOperrov 
ayérnv cotew. Comp. Strom. vii. p. 832. God’s love follows 
men, seeks them out, as the bird the young that has fallen 
from its nest, Coh. 74, Peed. i. p. 102. 

(9) Origen, Contra Cels. ii, Opp. i. p. 405, Comment in Gen. 
Opp. ii. p. 10,11. For more particulars, comp. the doctrine 
respecting Human Liberty, § 57. 

(10) Here, too, was another point of distinction between 
Gnosticism and the orthodox Christian view of God; the 
former did not know how to reconcile the agency of God in 
inflicting punishment, with His character as loving and re- 
deeming; on this account they felt compelled to separate 
objectively the just God of the Old Testament from the loving 
Father of Christians (so Marcion). In opposition to this 
unwarrantable separation, Irenzeus, Tertullian, Clement, Origen, 
etc., insist particularly on the penal justice of God, and show 
that it can very well be reconciled with His love. According 
to Irenceus, Adv. Heer. v. 27, penalty does not consist in any- 
thing positive which comes from God, but in the separation 
of the sinner from God (ywpicpos 6 Tod Oeod Odvatos). God 
does not punish mponyntixds, but éraxorovOovens oc éxetvns 

(tis auaptias) Tis KoNdcews. Tertullian considers the penal 
justice of God first from the judicial standpoint of the inviola- 
bility of law; distinguishing between true love and kindly 
weakness, he shows that the goodness and justice of God are 
inseparable; Contra Mare. i. 25, 26, ii. 12: Nihil bonum, 
quod injustum, bonum autem omne quod justum est. Ita si 
societas et conspiratio bonitatis atque justitie separationem 
earum non potest capere, quo ore constitues diversitatem 
duorum deorum in separatione? seorsum deputans Deum 
bonum et seorsum Deum justum? Illic consistit bonum, ubi 
et justum. A primordio denique Creator tam bonus quam 
justus. ... Bonitas ejus operata est mundum, justitia modula- 
tum est, etc. Comp. c. 13-16 (megabimus Deum, in quo non 
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omnia, quee Deo digna sint, constent). Then he draws a dis- 
tinction between malis supplicii s. poene, and malis culpe s. 
peceati. God is the Author only of the former; the devil is 
the author of the latter—To defend himself against the charge 
of anthropomorphism he says: Stultissimi, qui de humanis 
divina prejudicant, ut quoniam in homine corruptoriz con- 
ditionis habentur hujusmodi passiones, idcirco et in Deo 
ejusdem status existimentur, etc.——Clement of Alexandria 
adopts partly the same juridical view, Strom. iv. 24, p. 634; 
but, in enumerating the causes which induce God to inflict 
penalties, he speaks of the legal principle as being the last. 
He puts first the educational design to make men better, and 
to warn and restrain others; comp. Ped. i. 8, p. 40. This is 
distinctly set forth, Strom. vii. p. 895: "AAN as mpos Tod 
didacKddov % Tod matpos of aides, odtws mets mpos THS 
mpovolas Koraloueba, Oeds dé ob Tiywwpelrar’ gots yap 1 
Tiywwpia KaKov avTaTrodocts KoAabeL pévTOL Tpds TO YPHoLWov 
Kal xown Kal idia toils Kodafouevous. Origen, moreover, says 
that God is more ready to do good than to punish; Hom. i. in 
Jerem. (Opp. iii. p. 125): ‘O Oeds ets dyaPorotiay mpoyerpos 
éoTw, eis 6€ TO KOAdTAaL TOUS aEloUVs KONdTEwWS EAANTHS. He 
gives the sinner always space for repentance (eodem loco). 
Origen refutes at great length the objections of the Gnostics, 
De Prine. ii. 5 (Opp. t. 1 p. 102, Schnitzer, s. 109), by proving 
(in agreement with Tertullian) that their distinction between 
“benevolent” and “just” is altogether untenable, and showing 
that the divine penalties are inflicted for paternal objects by 
a wise physician; at the same time, he applies the allegorical 
interpretation to those passages of the Old Testament which 
speak in an anthropomorphite way of the wrath and vengeance 
of God; comp. also Contra Cels. iv. 71, 72, p. 556 (see § 48, 
below). 


§ 40. 
The Doctrine of the Logos. 


(a) The Doctrine before the Christian Era, and in other Systems. 


*Liicke, Historical Examination of the Idea of the Logos, in his Commentar iiber 
das Evangelium Joh. Bd. i. 3d ed. s, 249 ff. [Zholuck, Commentar zum 
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Evang. Joh. ch. i. Die Logoslehre, transl..Edin.] . *Dorner, Entwicklungs- 
geschichte der Christologie, Stuttg. 1845, at the beginning. Von Bohlen, 
Das alte Indien mit besonderer Riicksicht auf Agypten (2 vols. Konigsb. 
1880), is. 201 ff. Stuhr, Die Religionssysteme der heidnischen Vélker des 
Orients, s. 99 ff. . Kleuker, Zendavesta im Kleinen, Th. ii. s. 1 ff. *Bdaum- 
lein, Versuch die Bedeutung des Johann. Logos aus den Religionssystemen 
des Orients zu entwickeln, Tiib. 1828. [Colebrooke’s Essays. J. &. Ballan- 
tyne, Christ. contrasted with Hindu Philos, 1859. J., Mullens, Relig. 
Aspects of Hindu Phil. (prize essay), 1860. C. F. Képpen, Die Religion 
Buddhas, ii. 1858, 59. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, Bouddha, 1860.] J. Bucher, 
Des Apostels Johannes Lehre von Logos, Schaffh. 1856. [Burton, The 
Bampton Lecture on the Heresies of the Apostolic Age, Lect. vii. Comp. 
also Pye Smith, Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, 3d ed. i. 522-529, ii. 
415, 432, et passim.] *#. Ch. Baur, Die Christliche Lehre von der 
Dreieinigkeit und Menschwerdung Gottes in ihrer-geschichtlichen Entwick- 
lung, Tiib. 1841-43, 3 Bde., Bd. i. s. 1-128. *G. A. Meier, Die Lehre von 
der Trinitat., Hamb. 1844, i. s. 1 ff. Hellway, Die Vorstellung von der 
Praexistenz Christi in der iltesten Kirche, in Zeller’s Jahrb. 1848. 
*Duncker, Zur Gesch. der Logoslehre Justins des Mart. (reprint. from the 
Gottinger Studien, 1847), Gott. 1848. ZLaemmer, Clement. Alex. de acyy 
doctrina, Lips. 1855. [Kénig, Die Menschwerdung, 1846. R. J. Wilber- 
force, Doctrine of the Incarnation in Relation to Mankind and the Church, 
1851. Maurice, Religions of the World. Trench, Unconscious Prophecies 
of Heathenism. Cesar Morgan, Trinity of Plato and Philo Judeus, new 
ed. by Holden, 1853. Comp. also Liebner’s Christologie, i. 1849; Thomasius, 
Christi Person und Werk, 1853 ff. ; Nigelsbach, der Gottmensch, i. 1854 ; 
Kuhn, Kath. Dogmatik, ii. s, 9-41.]  Delitzsch, Johannes und Philo 
(Zeitschr. f. Luth. Theol. 1863, 2), s. 219 ff. 


We are obliged to conceive of God, on the one hand, as a 
purely spiritual essence exalted above all that is finite; and, 
on the other hand, since He reveals and imparts Himself to 
the world, as having a definite relation to the created universe. 
This double necessity in the progress of thought led to the 
idea of an organ (medium) through which God creates the 
world, works upon it, and reveals Himself to it. This organ 
was supposed, on the one side, to have its ground in the 
divine nature itself, to stand in the most intimate connection 
with it; and, on the other, to be somehow or other distinct 
from it. In order to ascertain the origin of this idea, we need 
not go either to remote Oriental sources, the wisdom of India 
and the religion of Zend (1), nor to the occidental systems of 
philosophy, that of Plato in particular (2). We may find traces 
of it in the more definite and concrete form which, at the time 
when the apocryphal writings were composed, was given to 
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the personifications of the Divine Word and the Divine Wisdom 
found in the Old Testament (3), especially, however, in the 
doctrine of Philo concerning the Logos (4), and in some other 
ideas then current (5). Here is prefigured the form into which 
Christianity was destined to bring the living and fructifying 
spirit, in giving expression to the profoundest truths of the 
Christian faith. 


(1) “Zt is easy to see that the Christian idea cannot be ex- 
plained by an appeal to the Indian religion.” Dorner, s. 7. 
The Trimurti of the Indian Brahmanism : 


Brahma Vishnu Siva (Kala). 
Sun (Light) Water (Air 2) Fire. 
Creator Preserver (progressive development) Destroyer. 
Power Wisdom Justice, 
Past Present Future. 
Matter Space Time 


Comp. Von Bohlen and Stuhr, 1c. Among the Egyptians 
we find the following, corresponding with these deities :— 


Brahma = Phtha. 
Vishu = Kneph. 
Siva = Neith. 


The word by which Brahma created the world is Om (Oum), 
see Von Bohlen, i. s. 159 ff, 212. In the system of Zoroaster, 
Honover is represented as the word by which the world was 
created (Duncker, Logosl. Just. Mart., Gott. 1847), the most 
immediate revelation of the god Ormuzd; see Kleuker, 1.c., and * 
Stuhr, i. s. 370, 371. [Burton, 1c. Lect. ii. p.14-48.] “Since, 
an the pagan systems of religion, the natwral 1s most intimately 
blended with the divine, their triads are altogether different from 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity; in the former the triads only 
denote the elements (moments) of a developing process, and are 
therefore most fully found in those religions which occupy a very 
low position, but disappear when the identification of the divine 
with the natural is got rid of in the further development of the 
religious system.” Meier, 1.c.s. 4. Comp. Dorner, le. 
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(2) The relation in which Plato (especially in Timezus) 
imagined God to stand to the creating voids, presents only a 
remote analogy; likewise the passage bearing on the Adyos 
from the Epinomis, p. 986, which Huseb. Prep. Evang. xi. 16, 
professes to quote from Epimenides (given by De Wette, 
Biblische Dogmatik, § 157). Comp. Tennemann, das 
platonische Philosophem vom géttlichen Verstande, in Paulus’ 
Memorabilien, Stiick i, and his System der platonischen 
Philosophie, Th. iii. s. 149 ff.,174 ff. Béckh, iiber die Bildung 
der Weltseele im Timzus des Plato (in Daub und Creuzer’s 
Studien, Bd. iii. s. 1 ff). Rutter, Geschichte der Philosophie, ii. 
s. 291 ff., 318 ff [Burton, le. Lect. vii, and note 90 in par- 
- ticular.] Meander, Dg. s. 139. On the doctrine of the Logos 
among the Stoics (c7eppatiKds AOyos), see Duncker, Logoslehre, 
s. 28 ff. 

(3) The oldest form of revelation which we find in the Old 
Testament is the direct Zeophany, which, however, was adapted 
only to the age of childhood. In later times God speaks to 
His people in general, or to individuals, sometimes by angels 
(especially the min FNP), sometimes by human mediators 
(Moses and the prophets). But the intercourse of God with 
the prophets is carried on by the medium of the Word of the 
Lord (7171 929), which descends upon them. This Adyos (sjua 
Tov Oeod, Tov Kupiov) is poetically personified in several places: 
Ps. exlvii. 15; Isa. lv. 11; in an inferior degree, Ps. xxxiii. 
4, cxix. 89, 104, 105; Isa. xl. 8; Jer. xxiii. 28; comp. 
Liicke, lc. s. 257, 258. Like the Word, so the Wisdom of 
God (137, copia) is personified: Job xxviii. 12-28, anduin 
very strong terms (in contrast with folly), Prov. viii. and ix. 
On ‘222 (Prov. viii. 22) and the signification of fim (viii. 30), 
comp. Umbreit’s Comment. s. 102, 106 ; on the personification 
of Wisdom in the apocryphal writings (Sir. i. 4, 24; Bar. 
iii. 15 ff, iv. 1; Wisd. vi. 22 to ch. ix.), see Liicke, lc. s. 259 ff, 
and Bretschneider, Systematische Darstellung der Dogmatik der 
Apokryphen, Leipz. 1805, s. 191 ff The strongest example 
of personification is in the Book of Wisdom, so that it is 
difficult to define exactly the distinction between this personi- 
fication and the hypostasis properly so called, especially ch. 
vii. 22 ff. On the relation of this hypostatizing of the word 
to that of Philo, see Liicke, lc. Dorner, s. 15 ff. Grimm, 
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Comm. iiber d. Buch d. Weisheit, Leipz. 1837. [G@/rérer’s 
Urchristenthum, Bd. i. See the discussion between Liicke and 
Nitesch in the Theol. Stud. und Kritiken, 1840, 1.] 

(4) “ Philo’s doctrine of the Logos is the immediate prelude 
to the Christian idea of the Logos;” Semisch, Just. Mart. ii. 
s. 267. [Comp. Jordan Bucher, Philonische Studien, Tiibing, 
1848, who discusses in particular the question of the person- 
ality of the Logos in Philo.] On the question whether Philo 
ascribed personality to the Logos, see Dorner, i. s. 21 ff.; while 
most writers reply in the affirmative, Dorner throws doubt 
upon it. Thus much is certain, that Philo makes a distinction 
between the dv as such, and the Adyos tod évros, who is 
superior to the Suvdyers, Aoyor, and ayyedou. This Logos he 
also calls Sevtepos Oeds, even Oeds directly, but without the 
article,— vids mpecButepos, vios wovoyenijs, mpwTdoyovos,—eiKar, 
oxid, Tapaderypa, Sofa, copia, émictHun tov Geod. Accord- 
ing to Philo, the Logos is the essence and seat of the ideal 
world (id¢a Tadv iSedv o Ocod Aoyos). As an artist first makes 
a model of that which he purposes to make, so God first 
shaped the world ideally; see his De Mundi Opif. § 5, and 
the explanations of J. G. Miiller (Philo’s Buch von der Welt- 
schopfung, Berl. 1841), s. 149 ff. In the same manner the 
Logos is the mediator of the revelations of God; the 
theophanies were possible through him; he is called the 
Tapakryros, apyiepets, ixétns, mpecBevtTHs dmadds Tov Oeod. 
He takes care of all that is good, as dpy%) Kal mnyi Kadov 
mpatewv. Philo was acquainted with the distinction between 
the Adcyos évduaeros and the Aoyos mpodpopexds, though he 
employs these terms only in anthropological relations, De Vita 
Moys. lib. iii. (Paris, p. 672 ¢): "Ev avOpér@ 8 6 pév (dOxos) 
éotly évdidbetos, 0 6€ mpopopiKos, Kat O pev old Tis THY, 
0 5é yeywvos am’ éxeivov péwv. But he represents the Divine 
Logos as analogous to the human. Inasmuch as the Logos is 
the divine idea, all spiritual and sensuous existence derives 
its origin from Him; as a power of nature He pervades the 
world, is immanent in it as the world-spirit. That Philo 
frequently personifies the Logos, does not: necessarily imply 
that he ascribes to him a real hypostasis, and hence there 
should be great caution in the interpretation of single passages. 
But the more recent researches (since Dorner) have shown 
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that Philo, in some places certainly, comes up to the idea of 
a real hypostasis (Alleg. iii. 93; De Somn. i. 584, 586; Quis 
Rer. Div. Her. 509, and elsewhere); comp. Ff. Keferstein, 
Philo’s Lehre von den gittlichen Mittelwesen, Leipz. 1846 ; 
also Senisch, Justin der M. s. 274. Baur, Dreieinigkeits- 
Lehre, i. s. 59 ff. Meter, Trinititslehre, i. s. 20 ff.; and the 
works of Grossmann, Scheffer, Gfrorer, Dihne, and fitter, . 
referred to in § 19. [Michel Nicholas, Les Doctrines religieuses 
des Juifs, Paris 1860, Pt. 2, ch. 2, p. 178-216, contends — 
that the doctrine respecting the Word (Logos) could not have 
been derived from either Babylonian or Platonic sources ; that 
it had its origin in Palestine, and passed thence to Alexandria. 
It is a result of the Jewish views respecting God. “The 
doctrine of an intermediate being between God and the world 
is a part of the theology of the Talmud; but this intermediate 
being is there designated, not by the name of the Word, but 
by that of the Shekinah,” p. 215.] 

(5) Traces of the doctrine of the Logos are also found in 
the Samaritan theology, and in the writings of Onkelos and 
Jonathan, comp. Liicke, le. s. 244. Concerning the Adam 
Kadmon of the Cabbalists, and the Memra and Shekinah, vide 
Bretschneider, l.c. s. 233, 236: Bawr, Gnosis, s. 332, Anm: 
De Wette, biblische Dogmatik, § 157. [Burton, le. Lect. ii. 
p. 51-55.] *Dorner, Le. i. 1,8. 59. Gfrorer, das Jahrhundert 
des Heils, Stuttg. 1838, s. 272 ff. 


§ 41. ‘ 


(6) The Christian Doctrine of the Logos in the Writings 
of John. 


Bucher, des Apostel Johannes Lehre vom Logos (§ 40). Weizsticker, die Johan- 
neische Logoslehre (Jahrbuch f. deutsche Theol. 1862), 7 vols. 4to. 


Christianity first gave to the speculative idea of the 
Logos practical and religious relations and_ significance (1). 
The Gospel of John, in accordance with the doctrine of 
Paul (2), which differs only in the form of expression, applied 
the term Logos to the complete and personal revelation of God 
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in Christ. This Christian Logos of John was no longer a 
mere abstract idea, but with all its ideality it was at the same 
time an historical fact and a religious truth; and on this 
account it was from the first the peculiar and living root of 
Christian theology. 


(1) It is true that Philo himself made use of the idea of 
the Logos for practical and religious purposes, inasmuch as 
he accommodated it to the Hebrew religion in connecting 
it with the idea of the Messiah. But this connection was 
nevertheless very loose, and the idea of the Messiah itself 
was altogether abstract, and in the sense of the Jews, not 
historically realized. (“The idea of the Messiah becomes in 
Philo but a dead coal; only the phlegm remains,’ Dorner, 
s: 49.) In contrast with this, the Christian idea of the Logos 
on the one hand (the speculative and divine), and the idea of © 
the Messiah on the other hand (the national and human), both 
appear historically realized in the person of Jesus of Nazareth 
(0 Aoyos capé éeyéveto). Bucher, ubi supra, s. 214: “ The 
Logos (in John) is not a mere mediating principle, but also an 
independent Creator of the world.” In Philo the Logos is vios 
mpwtoyovos, in John vios pwovoyerys: ibid. s. 211. On the 
relation of the Christian doctrine of the Logos to the heathen 
systems of emanation, see Duncker, lic. 8. 23. 

(2) Though the term Aoyos does not occur in the writings 
of Paul in the sense in which it is understood by John (ef. 
John i. 1; Rev. xix. 13), yet the idea of a divine pre-existence 
of Christ is clearly expressed by him, especially Col. i. 15-17, 
ii. 9.' Similar expressions are used by the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, ch. i. 4 ff. (Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 47; 
2 Cor. iv. 4; Rom. viii. 29.) See Weiesticker, lc. Concerning 
the doctrine of the Trinity, as propounded in the New Testa- 
ment, see Meter, lc. s. 24 ff, and Hellway, ubi supra. 


1 Those who, with Bawr, consider the shorter Pauline Epistles as spurious, 
will, of course, regard the Christology which they contain as a transition inter- 
mediate between the genuine Pauline and the pseudo-Johannean doctrine ; cf. 
Baur, Dg, s. 425. 


“ 
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§ 42. 


(c) The Theologumenon of the Church concerning the Logos, 
to the Times of Origen. 


Moller, Geschichte der Kosmologie (§ 47). [Burton, Testimonies of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers to the Divinity of Christ, ete. (Works, ii.).] 


But Christian theology in its further history did not stand 
still with this idea of the Logos, as historically manifested in 
the Messiah. That which appears in historical manifestation, 
it endeavoured to grasp as having its ground in the very 
nature of God. A deeper religious interest was unquestion- 
ably here at work, but it frequently yielded to speculation, 
and was mixed up with foreign modes of philosophizing. 
Those heretics who adhered more closely to Judaism (the 
Ebionites), as well as the Alogi, Theodotus and Artemon, were 
most remote from speculations of this nature, but also from 
the more deeply religious spirit, since they set aside the very 
substance of this Christian gnosis, the idea of the Logos, by 
denying the divinity of Christ. The distinction between God 
the Father and the Logos was likewise abolished by the other 
section of the Monarchians, Praxeas, Noétus, and Beryllus, 
without, however, denying the actual revelation of God in 
Christ, which they insisted upon with all emphasis (1). The 
Gnostics, on the contrary, connected the idea of the Logos with 
their fanciful doctrine of emanation and of exons, and thus 
played over into the realm of speculative mythology (2). And 
so it became incumbent upon the Fathers to defend the specu- 
lative element in opposition to the former class of heretics, 
the historical in opposition to the latter, and to preserve both 
these elements for the practical religious interests of the 
Church (3). Justin (4), Tatian (5), Theophilus (6), Athena- 
goras (7), Clement of Alexandria (8), endeavoured to illustrate 
the existence of the Logos, and His relation to the Father, by 
the aid of figures and analogies, borrowed from the external 
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world and the nature of man. Tertullian (9) strove to explain 
the mystery, wrestling hard with language ; while Zrencus (10), 
opposed to all gnosis, on the one hand set aside hair-splitting 
queries, and on the other held fast to the trinitarian faith of 
the Church as the direct expression of the Christian con- 
sciousness. ‘ 


(1) Compare § 23, note 1, § 25, notes 2 and 3, and the 
dissertation of Heinichen there cited. The orthodox doctrine 
identified the idea of the Logos and that of the Messiah; but 
the doctrinal tendency of the Ebionites, as well as of the 
Gnostics, separated them. The former, adopting the idea of 
the Messiah alone, lost sight of the spiritual import of the 
doctrine of the Logos; the reverse was the case with the 
Gnostics, who held merely an idea of the Logos, but without 
admitting His incarnation in the Messiah. — Concerning 
Artemon, whose opinions rank him among the Monarchians, 
Schleiermacher (in his essay: Ueber die Sabellianische und 
Athanasische Vorstellung) observes that he appears to have 
retained the doctrine of the unity of God with more serious- 
ness, and greater desire to promote the interests of religion, 
than the more frivolous Zheodotus; vide Zeitschrift von 
Schleiermacher, de Wette, and Liicke, iii. s. 303,304. He there 
shows also the difference between this tendency and that of 
Praxeas and Noétus, already mentioned § 24, note 4. Comp. 
also § 46, note 3, and Geseler in Stud. u. Krit. 1853, 4. 

(2) Even if we look at it numerically alone, there is a great 
difference between the Catholic doctrine of the Logos and the 
views of the Gnostic sects. Before the doctrine of the Trinity 
was further developed (see below), the Logos was considered 
by Catholics to be the only hypostasis; while the Gnostics 
imagined heaven to be inhabited by a multitude of eons 
(foetus eeonum, Tert.)—According to Basilides, there are 365 
heavens (ovpavoi, the lowest of which is under the dpyv) ; 
and he assigned an intermediate position between the supreme 
God and the Logos to the vods, and taught that the Logos 
emanated from the latter. Further emanations of the vods, 
were the dpovnats, copia, Sivapus, Sixaroovvn, and eipjvn; and 
these five xons, together with the other two, vods and Adyos, 

Hacens. Hist. Doct. 1 L 
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in all seven, formed, along with the Oeds appntos (dvwve- 
uacros), the first éySods.—Still more ingenious is the system 
of Valentinus, [He asserted that from the great first cause 
(primitive existence, Bucs, rpordtwp, mpoapxn) successively 
emanated male and female xons (voids, or povoyerns and 
aanOeva, Oyos and bar, avOpwios and éxKdnaia, etc.), so 
that thirty eons (divided into the dySods, Sexds, and dwdexds) 
form the wAjpwya. The vehement desire of the last of the 
eons, the codia, to unite itself with the Buds, gave existence 
to an immature being () kato codia, evOvpnows, axyapol) 
which, wandering outside the pleroma, imparted life to matter, 
and formed the Snusovpyés, who afterwards created the world. 
In order to restore the harmony of the pleroma, the two new 
eons, Xpiotos and 76 mvedua dyov, were made; and last of 
all "Incods (ewtyp) emanated from all the eons, and as the 
future ovfvyos of the achamoth was appointed to lead back 
into the pleroma alike the cons and all spiritual natures. ] 
(Comp. Meander, Matter, and Baur, in the works mentioned, 
§ 23; also Baur, Dg. s. 431 ff On the Syzygies of the 
Clementines and the Sophia, as yelp Snusovpyotoa TO wav 
(Hom. xi. 22, xvi. 12), ef. Hilgenfeld, le. s. 285.)  [Gueseler, 
i § 45. Medner, ics. 201 ff Burton, le. Lect. ii. p. 36-41. 
Norton, Genuineness of the Gospels, vol. ii. note B: On 
Basilides and the Basilideans, p. xxxvili-xlix. Basilides’ 
System, G. Uhihorn, 1855, ef. Hilgenfeld, Judische Apoka- 
lyptik, 1857, s. 289 ff Bawr in Theol. Jahrb. 1856. On 
_Valentinus, see Volkmar in Zeitschrift f. d. hist. Theol. 1855 
—the relation to it of the Colorbasus-Gnosis, mentioned by 
Epiphanius. Petermann’s edition of the Pistis Sophia, Berlin 
1852. Bishop Hooper on Valentinus, Works, p. 307-345. 
Mansel, Gnostic Heresies, p. 150 ff] 

(3) The apostolical Fathers hold fast to this practical 
religious interest; though they do not make any use of the 
peculiar doctrine of the Logos (Semisch, ii. s, 275 ff.), yet 
there are single, scattered declarations, which offer the out- 
lines of an immanent doctrine of the Trinity (Meier, Gesch. d. 
Trinit. i. s. 47 ff). Thus particularly, Zgnatius (in the longer 
rec.), ad Polye. i: Tods xatpods KatauavOave, tov bmép Katpov 
mpoadoxa Tov &xpovov, Tov adpatov, Tov Si yas opaTov, TOV 
aynrdgntov, tov aay, tov 8: pas wabntov, Tov Kata 
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mavTa tporoy wavra 8. huds tmouelvavra. Also (in the 
shorter rec.), ad Magnes. ¢. 6, in entire conformity with the 
Johannean doctrine: ds wpo aidvev rapa matpl hv Kal ev 
Térer edbavn. 

(4) Justin’ follows Philo to a great extent, yet more as to 
form than substance, with this difference only, that he 
identifies the Logos, by whom God has created the world, 
and manifested Himself in the theophanies, with His 
incarnate Son, even Christ Jesus. Comp. Apol. ii, 6: ‘O 6é 
vids éxeivov (Bcod), 6 povos Aeyomevos KUpios vids, 6 Aoyos 
Tpo TOY Tonuatav, Kal ovvav Kal yevv@pevos, OTe THY 
apxiv 80 avtod mdvta éxtice Kal exdapynoe Xpiotos pev 
Kata TO KexpicPat Kal Kocphoa, Ta Tavta Sv’ adtov Tov 
Oedv réyeTar’ svoua Kal avdTd Tepiéyov ayvwotov onpaciay’ 
Ov TpoTov Kal TO OEds Tpocaydpevpa odK dvoud eat, AAA 
mpayuatos SuocEnyntov gudutos tH pices TaV avOpoTrov 
ddfa. "Inoots 8& Kal avOpérov Kal cwthpos dvopa kal 
onuaciav éye. He then proceeds to the Incarnation itself. 
Justin represents the generation of the Logos as mpoépyeoOar 
amo Tod TaTpos, as yevvacOas, mpoBdArceo Oat (Dial. c. Tryph. 
c. 61), and adduces several illustrations in support of his 
views. Thus man utters words without any loss of his 
nature ; fire kindles fire without undergoing any diminution, 
- etc. (The addition aA’ od rovodroy is not genuine, see the 
note in the edit. of Maran: Si quis tamen retineat heec verba, 
scribenda sunt cum interrogationis nota, ut in edit. Lond.) 
On the other hand, he rejects (Dial. c. Tryph. 128) the 
illustration taken from the sun and its beams; we can 
neither speak of an dzroréuveo Oar, nor of an éxtelverOar; see 
Dorner, ii. 1, 8. 428, On the different understanding of the 
word Logos, now as the creative Word, and now as reason, 
and on the relation of Justin’s doctrine of the Logos, on the 
one hand to the Old Testament conceptions, and on the other 
to the Platonic and Stoic philosophy, see Duncker, Logoslehre 
Just. s. 14 ff. [Comp. Bull, Judicium Eccles. Cath., App. 

1“ The apostolic Fathers make no use of the doctrine of the Logos, but adhere 
to simple aphoristic and undeveloped declarations respecting the divine dignity 
of Christ,” Semisch, ii. s. 275 ff. ; compare, however, Meier, Gesch. d. Trinit. 
i, s. 47 ff., who sees (s. 51) in these most ancient representations an advance 


from the general ideas of revelation, reconciliation, etc., to the beginnings of 
the immanent Trinity. 
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ad c. vii. § 6. Faber’s Apostolicity of Tonia 1832, 
i 48 ff, 89 ff, 143, ii, 144, et passim.] 

(5) Tatian, Contra Gree. c. 5, uses illustrations similar to 
those of Justin. The Logos first existed as immanent 
(iwéornoe) in the Father (God), but derived His existence 
(arporrnda) from His will, and thus was the épyov TpororoKoy 
of the Father dpy) rod xoopov. He is begotten xara 
peptopov, not Kat’ atoxoryy., On this distinction, cf. Jéller, 
Le, 8. 170 ff. 

(6) Theoph. ad Autol. ii. 10, treats most fully of the going 
forth of the Logos from God, and he is the first writer who 
uses the distinction between the A. évdsdGeros and X. mpo- 
dopixos in this definite form (Baur, s. 167): "Exwv ody o 
Oeds Tov éavtod doyov évdideTrov ev Trois idiows oTAayxXVOLS, 
éyervnoev avTov peta Ths éavtod codias éEepevEdpevos* mpd 
Tov Odrwv. Likewise c. 22: Ovdy @s of troutal Kat 
pvOoypadot A€youow viors Oedv éx cuvovelas yevvapévovs, 
GAN ws adrjbea Sinyetrar Tov Aoyov, Tov dvTa SiaTrayTos 
evdudberov év xapdia Oeod. IIpd ydp te yiverOat, todtov elye 
ctpBovrov, éavtod vodv Kal dpovncw dvta* ote Sé HOEANTEY 
6 beds toujoat baa éBovre’caTo, TodTOY Tov Oyov éeyéevYnceE 
mpopopixov, mpwTdToKoy dons KTicews’ ov Kevobels adTos TOD 
Aoxyou, GAAA AOyov yevvyjcas, Kab TS AOyo avToD SvatravTos 
OMtAOv. 

(7) Athen. Leg. c. 10, calls the Son of God (in contrast 
with the sons of the heathen gods) Acyos Tod matpos ev idea 
kat évepyela mpos adtod yap cal 80 avtod mdvta éyéveto, Evds 
dvtTos Tob marpos kat tod viod. The distinction between éy 
idéa and épv evepyelt corresponds to that between Adyos 
éydidbetos and Adcyos mpopopixos. Comp. Baur, s. 170 ff. 
Dorner, s. 440. 

(8) In the writings of Clement the doctrine of the Logos 
forms the central point of his whole system of theology, and 
the mainspring of his religious feelings and sentiments. 
Without the Logos there is neither light nor life (Coh. p. 87). 
He is the divine instructor of man (madaywyes). Peed. iii. 
12, p. 310: Idvta 6 déyos Kab moved Kal SiddoKer Kat 
madaywryet’ tmmos ayetat yadwwe Kal tadpos ayetar Cvyo 
Onpia Bpdyw arloKetar 6 Sé dvOpwmos petamAdoceTAL NYO" 

1 With reference to Ps. xlv. (xliv.) 15 i&npsv%ero t xapdia wou Adyor ayalor, 
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@® Onpia tiMaccevetar Kal vykra Seredberar Kal mrnva 
Katacvperas xt. Comp. the beautiful hymn, es tov 
matdaywyov, at the end of his work. God has created the 
world by the Logos; yea, the Logos is the Creator Himself 
(6 Tod Kocpou Kab avOpdrrov Snusovpyos); He gave the law, 
inspired the prophets ; from Him proceeded the theophanies ; 
Ped i 7, p. 132-134, i. 8, p. 215, i. 10, p. 224, 229, 
iii, 3, p. 264, iii, 4, p. 269; comp. 273, 280, 293, 297, 
307. Strom. i 23, p. 421, 422, vii. 1, p. 833. In his 
view (as in that of Philo) the Logos is the dpyvepeds, even 
apart from the Incarnation, Strom. ii. 9, p. 433, 500. He is 
the face (a7pcowrov) of God, by which God is seen; the 
peaceful bosom of the Father (Aa@:endys patos Tod tatpds) in 
which His children can take refuge, Ped. i. 6 and 7, p. 124, 
132. The Logos is superior to men and angels, but sub- 
ordinate to the Father. Principal passage, Strom. vii. 2, 
p- 831: On earth the righteous man is the most excellent 
being; in heaven, the angels, because they are yet purer and 
more perfect. Tedreuwtdtn 5) Kal dywwtatn Kal Kuprotarn 
Kal iyepovixwTatTn Kal BaciikwtaTn Kai evepyeTiKwWTAaTH 1% 
viod Piaws, } TH povm TavToKpatopt mpocexeotatTn. AUTH 1) 
peylotn vrrepoxyy, 7) TA TdvTa SwatdooeTat KaTa TO OéAnpa 
Tov TaTpos, Kal TO TAY dpioTa olaKifer, dkapaTm Kal aTpUT@ 
duvdpes mavra épyavouevn, Sv av évepyet Tas amoKxpidous 
évvolas émiBrérovea. Ov yap é&latatat Tote Tis avTod 
TepiwaTis 6 vids ToD Oeod: ov pepilopevos, ovK aroTEUVopEvos, 
ov petaBaivwr éx ToTov eis TOTOV, TavTn 5é dv WavToOTE, Kal 
pndaph meptexopuevos, bos vods, Gros fas Tatpdov, Gros 
dp0arpos, Tavta opav, TavTa akovwy, cid@s TavTa, SuVdpeL 
Tas Ouvapes épevvov, Tovtw taca wrorétaxtat otpatia 
ayyékov te Kal Ocdy, TO AOYO TH TaTpLUKa THY ayiav 
oixovoplav avadedevrypéevm Sia Tov wrota~avta, OV av Kal 
mavtes avtod of dvOpwros' adr’ of pev Kat ériyvocw, of Oé 
ovderra’ Kal of pev ws Pirot, ot 5é ws olKEeTAL TrLaTOl, of SE ws 
amhe@s oixérat. (The true knowledge of the Logos is the 
privilege of the true Gnostic.) Divine worship is due to the 
Logos, vii. 7, p. 851, Quis Div. Salv. p. 956. [Burton, 
Testimony of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Divinity of 
Christ (Works ii. p. 171 ff.).] On the mode of generation 
Clement speaks less explicitly than the before-mentioned 
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writers. (On his relation to them, see Minscher, Handbuch, 
i, 422.) . He attaches more importance to the immanence of 
the Logos. In his opinion, the Logos is not only the word 
of God spoken at the creation, but the speaking and creative 
‘Word; see Dorner, s. 446. He also holds, along with the 
concrete idea of the individuality of the Logos, another notion 
of a more general import, according to which the Logos is 
identical with the higher spiritual and rational life, the life of 
ideas in general; by this idea of the Logos the ante-Christian 
world was moved, comp. Strom. v. p. 654; hence the charge 
of Photius (Bibl. Cod. 109), that Clement taught the 
existence of a twofold Logos of the Father, only the inferior 
of whom appeared on earth; see Baur, Trinit. Lehre, s. 195 ; 
Dg. s. 446. Accordingly, those who study the writings of 
Clement merely for the purpose of deducing a_ strictly 
doctrinal system will not be satisfied, and, like Miinscher 
(Handbuch, i. s. 418), they will see in him “mere declama- 
tion, from which no definite idea can be derived.’ On the 
contrary, those who take in his religious system as a whole 
will feel more inclined to adopt the language of Méhler, that 
Clement “has written and sung of the dogma of the Logos 
with greater clearness than all the other Fathers of this period, 
but especially with unusual depth of feeling, and the most 
ardent enthusiasm” (Patrologie, s. 460, 61). Comp. also 
Lémmer, lc. Moller, Gesch. der Kosmol. s. 518 ff. 

(9) Tert. Adv. Prax. c. 2: Nos unicum quidem Deum 
credimus, sub hac tamen dispensatione, quam ceconomiam 
dicimus, ut unici Dei sit et filius sermo ipsius, qui ex ipso 
processerit, per quem omnia facta sunt, et sine quo factum 
est nihil. C. 5: Ante omnia enim Deus erat solus, ipse sibi 
et mundus et locus et omnia. Solus autem, quia nihil aliud 
extrinsecus preter illum. Ceterum ne tune quidem solus: 
habebat enim secum, quam habebat in semetipso, rationem 
suam scilicet, etc. C. 8: Protulit enim Deus sermonem, 
-sicut radix fruticem et fons fluvium et sol radium; nam et 
istee species probole sunt earum substantiarum, ex quibus 
prodeunt. In c. 9 the Son is even called a wportio of the 
Father. Comp. Neander’s Antignostikus, s. 476 ff “We 
Jind in Tertullian, on the one hand, the effort. to hold fast the 
entire equality of the Father and the Son; on the other hand, 
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the inequality is so manifestly conceded or presupposed, it is 
everywhere expressed in so marked and, as it were, involuntary 
a way, and wt strikes tts roots so deeply into his whole system 
and modes of expression, that it must doubtless be considered 
as the real and inmost conception of Tertullian’s system.” 
Schwegler, Montanismus, s. 41 [but comp. Meier, Gesch. d. 
Trin. i. 80 ff.; Dorner, i. 477, 564-601]. According to 
Dorner (s. 588), Tert. uses the word jiliatio in a threefold 
sense ; that which is new in the system of Tertullian, and 
of importance in reference to later times, is this, that he 
employs the term “Son” (instead of “ Word”) in order to 
~ denote the personal existence of the Logos; sees. 600. At 
the same time there is in Tertullian this peculiarity, that he 
distinguishes the three factors (momenta) of the Trinity as so 
many periods of time; Adv. Praxeas, c. 12, 13; Bawr, Trin. 
Lehre, s. 176; Meter, s. 80 ff. 

(10) Jren. Advers. Her. ii, 28, p. 158: Si quis itaque 
nobis dixerit: Quomodo ergo filius prolatus a patre est’? 
dicimus ei: Quia prolationem istam sive generationem sive 
nuncupationem sive adapertionem, aut quolibet quis nomine 
vocaverit generationem ejus inenarrabilem existentem, nemo 
novit, non Valentinus, non Marcion, neque Saturninus, neque 
Basilides, neque Angeli, neque Archangeli, neque Principes, 
neque Potestates, nisi solus qui generavit, Pater, et qui natus 
est, Filius. Inenarrabilis itaque generatio ejus quum sit, 
quicunque nituntur generationes et prolationes enarrare, non 
sunt compotes sui, ea, que inenarrabilia sunt, enarrare pro- 
mittentes. Quoniam enim ex cogitatione et sensu verbum 
emittitur, hoc utique omnes sciunt homines. Non ergo 
magnum quid invenerunt, qui emissiones excogitaverunt, 
neque absconditum mysterium, si id quod ab omnibus 
intelligitur, transtulerunt in unigenitum Dei verbum, et quem 
inenarrabilem et innominabilem vocant, hunc, quasi «pst 
obstetricaverint, prime generationis ejus prolationem et genera- 
tionem enuntiant, assimilantes eum hominum verbo emissionis 
(scilicet Acyw mpodpopex@). In the opinion of Lrenwus, faith 
in the Son rests simply on the wapddoou. The Logos is 
both reason (wisdom) and the Word (Adv. Her. iv. 20. 1): 
Adest enim ei (Deo) semper Verbum et Sapientia (Fil. et 
Spirit.), per quos et in quibus omnia libere et sponte fecit, ad 
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quos et loquitur dicens: Faciamus hominem ad imaginem et 
similitudinem nostram. The Son is in every respect equal to 
the Father: Adv. Her. ii. 13: Necesse est itaque, et eum, 
qui ex eo est Logos, imo magis autem ipsum Nun, cum sit 
Logos, perfectum et inpassibilem esse-—In accordance with 
his practical tendency, Jrenwus has less to say of the Logos 
prior to His incarnation than of Christ the God-man (of 
which, infra). In his opinion, the Father is the invisible of 
the Son, and the Son the visible of the Father (iv. 6. 6); or 
(after an unnamed author) the Son is the measure of the 
Father (mensura Patris filius, quoniam et capit eum), iv. 2. 2 ; 
he even calls the Son and the Spirit the hands of God.’ 
Comp. Mohler, Patrologie, 357 ff | Miinscher, Handbuch, 
is. 411 ff. Duneker, le s. 40 ff Dorner, s. 467 ff. Baur, 
s. 172 ff, and Dg. s. 439 ff 


§ 43. 
(d) Origen’s Doctrine of the Logos. 


After Tertullian had employed the term “Son” in refer- 
ence to the personality of the Logos more distinctly than had 
previously been done (1), Origen decisively adopted this 
terminology (2), and was led to the idea of an eternal 
generation (3). Though he. kept clear with all strictness from 
any notion of physical emanation (4), yet he was on the other 
hand pressed to a subordination of the Son to the Father (5). 
Consequently his definitions by no means satisfied the con- 
sciousness of the Church, but led to new misunderstandings, 
and were the source of new wide-reaching controversies (6). 


(1) Comp. § 42, note 9. 

(2) Hom. i. in Joh. Opp. iv. p. 22 ss. He finds fault with 
those who, in a one-sided manner, merely adopt the term 
Logos (él 8& porns Tis Noyos mpoonyopias ictdpevor), and 
are not able to infer the identity.of the terms Logos and Son 


1 The same idea is found in the Clementines, in which the co?ia appears as 
xilp Oneroupyoton, Baur, Dg. s. 441. ‘ 
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from the other predicates applied to Christ; who also restrict 
the term Logos to the Word, imagining that the mpoodopa 
matpixn consists ofovel év cvAdNaBais. In his opinion the 
Logos is not merely the Word, but a transcendent living 
hypostasis, the sum of all ideas, the independent personal 
Wisdom of God; comp. in Joh. i. 39, Le. p. 39: Od yap év 
irais pavtacias tod Ocod THY vroctacw eyes 1) codia 
avTov, KaTa Ta avddoya Tois avOpwTrivos évvonpact pavtac- 
pata. Ei 8€ tis olos ré éotivy dowpatov broctacw TotKi- 
ov Oewpnuatov, TepieyovTwy Tos THY SAMY OYous, Sdcav 
Kal olovel Eurpuyov érevoeiv’ eloetas Thy bTép Tacay KTicw 
aopiayv Tod Oeod, KaAds Tepl adTis Aéyoucav’ “O Oeds Exticé 
pe «td. Comp. De Princip. i. 2. 2: Nemo putet, nos 
insubstantivum dicere, cum filiam Dei sapientiam nominamus, 
ete.; and thus he calls (Contra Cels. vi. 64) the Logos, otaiav 
ovata, idéav isedv; comp. Thomasias, s. 113. What is true 
of the Logos in relation to creation holds good also of the Son. 
He is the organ for the creation of the world. As a house or 
a vessel is built according to the ideas of the architect, so God 
created the world according to the ideas which are contained 
in Wisdom ; comp. Hom. xxxii. in Joh. (Opp. iv. p. 449), and 
De Princip. i. 2 (Opp. i. p. 53). God never existed without 
the Wisdom (the Son); for, to maintain the contrary, would 
virtually amount to the assertion, that God either could not 
beget or wowld not beget, either of which is absurd and 
impious. With all his love for abstractions, Origen here 
calls images to his aid. Besides the already used-up com- 
parison with the sun and its beams, he employs a new one of 
a statue and a copy on a reduced scale; this comparison, how- 
ever, he refers rather to the incarnate Son (Christ in the flesh) 
than to Him as existing before the world (the Logos). But 
with him both run into each other. 

(3) It is difficult to determine whether this idea of genera- 
tion is consistently carried out, since it is not quite evident 
whether Origen refers it to the natwre or the will of the 
Father; see Baur, s. 204; on the other side, comp. Dorner, s. 
640 ff. 

(4) De Princip. i 4 (Opp. i. p. 55; Redep. p. 110): In- 
fandum autem est et illicitum, Deum patrem in generatione 
unigeniti Filii sui atque in subsistentia ejus exeequare alicui 
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vel hominum vel aliorum animantium generanti, etc.; and again 
(Redep. p. 112): Observandum namque est, ne quis incurrat 
in illas absurdas fabulas eorum, qui prolationes quasdam sibi 
ipsis depingunt, ut divinam naturam in partes vocent, et 
Deum patrem quantum in se est dividant, cum hoe de incor- 
porea natura vel leviter suspicari non solum extreme impietatis 
sit, verum etiam ultime insipientie, nec omnino ad intelli- 
gentiam consequens, ut incorpores nature substantialis divisio 
possit intelligi. “As the will of man proceeds from his reason, 
and the one is not to be separated from the other, so the Son 
proceeds from the Father.” Origen did not make use of the 
comparison with the human word, which was: previously 
employed. He also considers the generation of the Son as 
eternal, because God did not at any time begin to be a Father, 
like fathers among men. Comp. Gieseler, Dogmeng. s. 143 
[the passage is in a fragment in Lusebius, contra Marcellum, 
le. 4]. According to Baur, “it is not clear whether Origen 
regards the Son as derived from the essence of the Father or not; 
statements are found which look both ways, and which do not 
appear to be capable of reconciliation,” Dg. s. 451. » According 
to Baur, therefore, “ Origen unites the two opposite systems of 
doctrine, the germs of the Athanasian and the Arian are both 
found in him,” Dg.s. 453. [In another passage (in Athanasius, 
De Decretis Conc. Nic. § 27) he says: “As light cannot be 
without its brightness, so God can never have been without 
the Son, the brightness of His majesty.”] 

(5) See below, § 46. 

(6) Particularly was the expression vids Tod Oeo0, which in the 
New Testament is undeniably used in respect to the historical 
Christ,’ confounded with the metaphysical and dogmatic usage 
of the schools; and here were the germs of new controversies, 
which in the mad led to a reodgnition of the difference on the 
biblical basis. On the other hand, from the speculative stand- 
point, we may, with Dorner, in this doctrine of the eternal 

1“ The more I endeavour to realize the manner of thinking and speaking in 
the New Testament, the more decided is my opinion, that the historical Son of 
God, as such, cannot be directly and absolutely called God in the New Testament 
without completely destroying the monotheistic system of the apostles.” Liicke, 
Stud. und Krit. 1840, i. s. 91. [But see in reply, Nitzsch in the same journal, 


1841, Comp. also G. L. Hahn, Die Theologie des N. T. 1854, § 87.] Cf. also 
Redepenning, Origenes, ii. p. 88. 
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generation, descry a thankworthy progress, To attain to this 
“mystery, which contains the very kernel of Christianity, sub- 
ordination has the character of an ausiliary doctrine.” It 
is (Dorner says in his earlier edition, s. 42) “a necessary aid 
in the substitution of several actual hypostases in God, for the 
doctrine of the Logos, as previously held, which only vaguely 
maintained the distinction of hypostases in God.” 


§ 44, 


The Holy Ghost. 


* Keil, ob die altesten Lehrer einen Unterschied zwischen Sohn und Geist gekannt? 
in Flatts Magazin fiir christliche Dogmatik und Moral, Bd. iv. s. 34 ff. 
[ Burton, Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Trinity, the Divinity 
of the Holy Ghost (Works, ii.). Comp. the Introduct. where the literature is 
given.] Georgii, dogmengeschichtliche Untersuchungen iiber die Lehre 
vom h, Geist bei Justin M., in the Studien der Geistlichkeit, Wiirtembergs, 
by Stirm, x. 2, s. 69 ff. Hasselbach in the theolog. Stud. und Krit. 1839, 
s. 378 ff. Semisch, Justin d. Mart. ii. s, 305 ff. Kahnis, Die Lehre vom 
heiligen Geiste, i, Halle 1847. [A. B. Swete, Karly History of the Doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit, Camb. 1873. ] 


The doctrine concerning the Holy Ghost, like that of the 
Son, was considered important from the practical point of 
view (1), in reference to His prophetic agency (in the more 
comprehensive sense of the word), to the witness which He 
bears in the hearts of believers, and, in fine, to His living 
power in the Church (2). As soon, however, as the attempt 
was made to go beyond the Trinity of revelation (ie. the 
Trinity as it manifests itself in the work of redemption), and 
to comprehend and define the nature of the Holy Spirit, and 
the relation in which He stands to the Father and the 
Logos, difficulties sprung up, the solution of which became 
problems of speculative theology. By some, the Wisdom of 
the Old Testament, from which the doctrine of the Logos was 
developed, was called wvedpua &yov, and made co-ordinate with 
the Word (3). Others either identified the Logos with the 
Spirit, or expressed themselves in a vague manner as to the 


distinction between them (4), and the Holy Ghost (impersonally 
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viewed) appears as a mere divine attribute, gift, or agency (5). 
But the pressure of logical consistency led gradually to the 
view of the personality of the Holy Ghost, and his definite 
distinction from the Word (6). 


(1) In the O. T. the DDN mn (Gen. i 3) appears already 
as the creative power of life, comp. Ps. civ. 30, and other 
passages; as the Spirit of heroism, Judg. vi. 34, xi. 29, xiil. 
25, etc.; as the Spirit of insight and wisdom, Ex. xxxi. 3, 
xxxv. 31; Job xxxii. 8; Isa. xi, 2; especially as the Spirit of 
prophecy, Num. xxiv. 2; 1 Sam. x. 6,10, xix. 20, 23, etc.; 
also as the good, holy Spirit, Ps. li. 13, exliii 10. In the N. T., 
too, the wvedya dytov is made equivalent to the dvvapus 
inpictov, Luke i. 35, and to the codia, Acts vi. 3, 10. 
Specifically Christian is the making the Holy Spirit equivalent 
to the Spirit of Christ, as when it is said that the Spirit 
descends upon Christ (Matt. iii, 16 and the parallel places), 
and is given to Him without measure (John iv. 34), or that He 
proceeds from Christ and is given to the disciples (John xx. 
22), or is promised to them as the Paraclete, John xv. 26, 
etc. It has been held essential to the Christian faith to 
believe that the Spirit from the time of the pentecostal out- 
pouring (Acts i), and other extraordinary manifestations of 
His presence (Acts viii. 14, 17, xix. 1-6), abides in the Church 
(2 Cor. xiii. 13), and thus that all believers have part in the 
Spirit, who manifests Himself as one, externally in the different 
gifts (charismata, 1 Cor. xii. 4, etc.), and internally working 
as the Spirit of sanctification, of trust, and of love; and who 
is also a pledge and seal of the grace of God, 2 Cor. i. 22, v. 5% 
Eph. i. 14, etc. Compare the works on Biblical Theology. 

(2) It is not to be forgotten that the trias of revelation was 
held in a complete form long before the Church came to clear 
statements respecting the essential trias. (Comp. note 1 of 
the next section.) In the former the Holy Ghost has His 
definite position along (co-ordinate) with the Father and the 
Son, 2 Cor, xiii, 13; Matt. xviii. 19. In the apostolic Fathers, 
we find only isolated declarations as to the Holy Ghost. 
Justin M. makes particular mention of the rvedua mpodntixdy 
(the term in question occurs twenty-two times in his Apology, 
nine times in Trypho; see Semisch, ii. s. 332, note), while, he 
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does not speak of the influence which He continues to exert 
upon believers (ibid. s. 329). On the other hand, in Justin 
the Logos, as the Adyos omeppatuxds, takes the place of the 
Holy Spirit, since to Him are ascribed good impulses in the 
minds of believers. (Comp. Duncker, Christl. Logoslehre, s. 37.) 
Irencus, iii, 24. 1, calls the Holy Ghost the “communitas 
Christi, confirmatio fidei nostree, scala ascensionis ad Deum ;”? 
comp. iii. 17, v. 6, v. 10, and § 71. At the same time he 
considers Him as the prophetic Spirit, and makes a distinction 
between Him as the principle which animates and inspires, 
and that animation and inspiration itself, Adv. Her. v. 12. 2: 
"Etepov éott von Swis, 4 Kal wuyixov amepyatopévn Tov 
dvOpwrov, Kai Erepov tredua Cwotrovody, Td Kal mvevpaTtKor 
avtTov atrotedotv ... Erepov Sé eats Td Troumbev Tod Town- 
cavTos* 1) ody TvON TpocKalpos, TO Se TvEedua aévvaov. Comp. 
Duneker, s. 60 ff; Kahnis, s. 255 ff. 

(3) Theoph. i Autol. i. 7 ‘O88 Oebs Sid cod Aoyou avTov 
Kal ths copias éroince Ta mavra; here codia is either 
synonymous with Adyos, or forms the second member; in the 
former case, there would be no mention of the Spirit; in the 
latter, He would be identified with the cofia; and this agrees 
with ii. 15, where @eds, Acyos, and copia are said to compose 
the Trinity; comp. § 45. Tren. iv. 20, p. 253: Adest enim 
ei (Deo) semper verbum et sapientia, Filius et Spiritus ... ad 
quos et loquitur, dicens: Faciamus hominem ad imaginem et 
similitudinem nostram; and again: Deus omnia verbo fecit 
et sapientia adornavit. [Burton, lc. p.49-51.] Comp. iv. 7, 
p. 236: Ministrat enim ei ad omnia sua progenies et figuratio 
sua, ie. Filius et Spiritus Sanctus, verbum et sapientia, quibus 
serviunt et subjecti sunt omnes angeli. Tert. Adv. Prax. c. 6: 
Nam ut primum Deus voluit ea, que cum Sophie ratione et 
sermone disposuerat intra se, in substantias et species suas 
edere, ipsum primum protulit sermonem, habentem in se 
individuas suas, Rationem et Sophiam, ut per ipsum fierent 
universa, per quem erant cogitata atque disposita, immo et 
facta jam, quantum in Dei sensu. Hoc enim eis deerat, ut 
coram quoque in suis speciebus atque substantiis cognoscerentur 

1 A similar image is made use of by Jgnatius, Ep. ad Ephes. 9, when he says: 


i ¢ ~ re ~ ys 2 , 
"AvaPepousvor els re Urbn bi vhs pngaviis “Incod Xpiocrod, os tori oruupds, TxoWI~ 
Mpweesvos TH Tvevmars TH ayin. 
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et tenerentur. Comp.c. 7, and the formula De Orat. i. ab initio: ' 
Dei Spiritus et Dei sermo et Dei ratio, sermo rationis et ratio 
sermonis et spiritus utrumque Jesus Christus, dominus noster. 
(4) From the time of Sowverain (Platonismus der Kirchen- 
viter, s. 329 ff.), most historians of doctrines have supposed 
that the Fathers’ in general, and Justin I. in particular, made 
no real distinction between the Logos and the Spirit. Several 
of the more recent investigators have also come to the same 
conclusion. Thus Georgii (in the work referred to above), 
s. 120: “This much is evident, that in Justin the relation 
between the Logos and the Pneuma is indefinite, in flowing lines ; 
as in him the Spirit has little, if any, different functions from 
those of the Logos, so a distinction between them could not, in his 
view, be demanded by any dogmatic necessity, but could only be 
occasioned by the conflict, in which the doctrine of the Spirit, as 
handed down by the Fathers, stood in relation to that of the 
Logos.” Comp. Hasselbach, ubi supra. With them Baur (Dg. 
s. 504, and elsewhere) is in most distinct agreement. He 
considers this identifying of the Logos and Pneuma as belong- 
ing to the stage of Jewish Christianity. According to him, 
the mvedua and the Aoyos unite in the idea of the copia, On 
the other hand, Semisch and Kahmnis (s. 238 ff.) have tried to 
defend the Martyr against this objection. One of the principal 
passages is Apol. i. 33: Td wvedua ody Kal thy Siva thv 
mapa Tov Oeod ovdév GAO vonoas Oéus, i} TOV Aoyor, ds Kab 
mpwToToKos TO Oem eats, comp. c. 36. He indeed there 
speaks of the wvedua in Luke i. 35; and it cannot be inferred 
that he thoroughly identifies the Logos with the Spirit. But 
still there is here this confounding of the two; and it cannot 
be explained by saying that the Logos is conceived of as a 
spiritual being in general, nor by assuming that the Logos forms 
the body for Himself in the womb of Mary. And when Zer- 
tullsan, Adv. Prax. c. 26, uses similar expressions, this goes to 
prove that other Fathers besides Justin are chargeable with the 
same want of distinctness. The same is true as regards the 
manner in which Justin ascribes the inspiration of the prophets, 
sometimes to the Logos, sometimes to the Pneuma, Apol. i. 36, 
1 With reference to the apostolic Fathers, Bawr (Dg. s. 507) refers to a re- 


markable passage in the ‘‘Shepherd” of Hermas (Simil. 5) which must not 
be overlooked, 
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and elsewhere. (Only it should not be forgotten that, even 
in the biblical usage, the distinction is not held with sharp 
doctrinal consistency.) The confusion of agencies leads to a 
(relative) confounding of the Persons. That Justin (in opposi- 
tion to the baptismal formula and the common confession of 
the Church) formally put a dyas (two persons) in place of the 
trias, cannot be justly alleged; for he himself in other passages 
names the Father, Son, and Spirit (Apol. i. 6, 30, 60), and 
assigns the third place to the Spirit (comp. § 46): “but still at 
is none the less true, that his philosophical principles, logically 
carried out, lead only to a dyas, and that he could not doctrinally 
establish the difference between the Son and the Spirit,’ Duncker, 
le, s. 38. There is unquestionably a formal confusion in 
Theophilus ad Autol. ii. c. 10: Otros (6 Adyos) dv mvedpa 
Geod kal apyn cal codia cal Svvapis inpioctov Katipyero eis 
TOVvS Tpopytas, Kal Sv avTav éNarew TA Trepl THs TonTEws Tod 
Kogpov Kal TOY oLTaV amdvTaV' ov yap joav oi TpopHrat, 
bte 6 Kocpos éyéveTo GAA 4) Todia 1) ev alT@ odoa 1) TOO 
Geod, Kal 6 AOYyos O aysos adTod, 6 del cuWTapaY avTo. 
Comp. the passage in note 3, above; and Moller, Gesch. der 
Kosmologie, s. 138, who sees in this wonderful mixture of 
names, not indeed “a definite doctrinal representation,” but an 
embarras de richesses ! 

(5) Justin M. incidentally calls the Holy Ghost simply 
Swped, Coh. ad Gree. ¢. 32, though he assigns to Him (Apol. i. 
6) the third place in the Trinity. On the question: What 
relation was the Holy Spirit thought to sustain to the angels ? 
comp. Neander, Kg. i. s. 1040, and Dg. s. 182; Studien und 
Kritiken, 1833, s. 773 ff; the latter essay was written in 
opposition to Mohler, Theolog. Quartalschrift, 1833, i. s. 49 ff. 
(comp. § 50, below). Athenagoras calls the Holy Spirit 
atroppowa, Leg. c. 10 and 24, comp. Kahnis, s, 245. In 
general, there are many passages in the Fathers “ which bring 
the Holy Spirit very near to the creature,” Kahnis, s, 249. 

(6) ert. Adv. Prax. 4: Spiritum non alicunde puto, quam 
a Patre per Filium. Ibid. 8: Tertius est Spiritus a Deo et 
Filio, sicut tertius a radice fructus ex frutice, et tertius a fonte 
rivus ex flumine, et tertius a sole apex ex radio. Ibid. 30: 
Spiritus S. tertium nomen divinitatis et tertius gradus majes- 
tatis. But a subordinate position is assigned to the Spirit 
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when He is considered as Dei villicus, Christi vicarius, Preescr. 
28 [could this properly be said to represent a subordinate 
position 27]; comp. Schwegler, Montanismus, s. 14. Origen, 
Comm. in Joh, t. ii. 6 (Opp. t. iv. p. 60, 61), acknowledges 
the personality of the Holy Spirit, but subordinates Him to 
both the Father and the Son, by the latter of whom He is 
created, like all other things, though distinguished from all 
other creatures by His divine dignity: “Hyeis pévtouye tpeis 
tmoctdces TevOopevos Tuyyavelv, Tov TaTépa Kal Tov vioY Kal 
TO ayvov Tvebua, Kal ayévyntov pndev EtEepov Tod TaTpos Eivat 
mMioTevovTes, WS evaeLEcTEpov Kal adnOes TpoctepeOa, TO TAaVT@Y 
Sia TOD Noyou yevopevav, TO AyLov Tvedpa TaYTwY ElvaL TLLLO- 
Tepov, Kal Taer TavtTwv Tov bd Tov Tatpos Sia Xpiotod 
ryeyevynpevov. [Burton, Le. p. 99 ff.] Comp.t. xiii. 25, p. 234, 
and 34, p. 244: Ovx« droopy &€ Kal To dyov Tvedwa TpEper Oat 
Aéeyerv.! Nevertheless, there is an infinite chasm between the 
Spirit of God and other spirits created by God; comp. Comm. 
in Ep. ad. Rom. vii. (Opp. iv. p. 593). But in another 
passage (which is extant only in the translation of Rujfinus, 
De Princip. i. 3. 3, Opp. 1 1, p. 61, Redep. p. 123) Origen 
says, that he had not as yet met with any passage in the 
sacred Scriptures in which the Holy Spirit was called a 
created being; though afterwards Hpiphanius, Justinian, etc.,. 
blamed him for maintaining this opinion; comp. Epiphan. 64, 
5, Hieron. ad Avit. Ep. 94, quoted by Miinscher (von Colin), s. 
194. Schnitzer, s. 48. Meander, Kirchg. i. 3, s. 1040. 
Thomasius, s. 144 ff. (Redepenning, Origenes, ii. p. 309 ff, and 
the other passages there adduced). [Burton, lc. p. 89.] Aso 
Baur, Dg. s. 516. 


§ 45, 
The Triad. 


[ Waterland’s Works, new ed. Oxford 1842, vols. ii. and iii. G. S. Faber, 
Apostolicity of Trinitarianism, 2 vols. Lond. 1832. William Jones (of 
Nayland), Works, new ed. 1826, vol i, The Catholic Doctrine of the 
Trinity. Bishop Bull, Defensio Fidei Nicene, and his Judicium Eccl. 
Cath. ; Works, by Burton, 8 vols..1846.] 








1 Origen’s principal work, De Principiis, i. 3, also treats of the Holy Ghost ; 
but, as it exists only in the translation of Rufinus, it is not available:for our 
purpose. 
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The doctrine of God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, is the 
doctrine of primitive Christianity (1), but has in the New 
Testament a bearing only upon the Christian economy, without 
any pretension to speculative significance, and therefore cannot 
be rightly understood but in intimate connection with the 
history of Jesus, and the work which He accomplished (2). 
Accordingly, the belief in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
belonged to the Regula fidei, apart from all speculative 
development of the doctrine of the Logos, and appears in 
what is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed, in this historico- 
epic form, without being summed up in a unity. The Greek 
name tpids appears first in Theophilus (3); the Latin term 
Trinitas, of a more comprehensive doctrinal import, is found 
in Tertullian (4). 


(1) Matt. xxviii. 19 (af the baptismal formula be genuine) ; 
1 Cor. xii, 4-6; 2 Cor. xiii 13, and elsewhere. Comp. the 
commentaries on these passages, de Wette’s biblische Dogmatik, 
§ 238, 267, and especially Liicke in the Studien und Kritiken, 
1840, 1. [Pye Smith, the Script. Testim. to the Messiah, iii. 
p. 13 ff, iii. p. 258 ff; Knapp, lc.s.119 ff,132 ff] Gieseler, 
Dg. s. 118, and Meander, Dg. s. 137, also distinguish correctly 
the practical element of the doctrine and its relation to the 
economy of the divine dispensations, from its speculative con- 
struction. Neander: “This doctrine of God, the Creator, 
Redeemer, and Sanctifier of humanity in Christ, was essential 
to the Christian consciousness, and therefore has existed from 
the beginning in the Christian Church.” 

(2) On this account some of the more recent writers on 
doctrinal theology, as Schleiermacher and Hase (2d ed. s. 626), 
handle the doctrine of the Trinity at the end of their system. 
A purely economic view of the doctrine is found in Jynatius, 
Epistle to the Ephesians, 9, where he says: “ We are raised on 
high to the Father by the cross of Christ, as by an elevating 
engine, the Holy Spirit being the rope,’—a massive, but 
striking comparison. See above, § 44. 

(3) Theoph. ad Autol. ii, 15: Ad tpets épas [po] Tav 
hwotnpav yeyovuiay timo. eialy THs TpLddos TOD Deod Kai Tod 
Noyou avTod Kal ths copias avtov. Tetdptp 5€é tT [Tire] 

Hacens. Hist. Doct, M 
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dorw dvOpwmos 6 mpocdens tod pwrds. “Iva 7 Geos, Noyos, 
cola, dvOpwmos. Here we have indeed the word rpuds, but 
not in the ecclesiastical sense of the term Trinity; for as 
dvOpwros is mentioned as the fourth term, it is evident that 
the tpeds cannot be taken here as a perfect whole, consisting 
of three joined in one; besides, the term cofia is used instead 
of 7d mvedua dyvov. Comp. Suicer, Thesaurus, s.v. tpeds, 
where the passage from the (spurious) treatise of Justin, De 
Expositione Fidei, p. 379, is cited (Movas yap év tpidds 
vocitas Kal Tpids ev povdds yvwpiferar «.7.d.); this passage, 
however, proves as little concerning the use of language during 
that period, as the treatise @vAdmratpis erroneously ascribed to 
Lucian, from which passages are cited. Clem. Strom. iv. 7, p. 
588, knows a ayia tpids, but in an anthropological sense 
(Faith, Love, Hope). On the terminology of Origen, comp. 
Thomasius, 8. 285. [Comp. Burton, lc. p. 34-36, where the 
subject is treated at great length. ] 

(4) Tertullian, De Pudic. c. 21: Nam et ecclesia proprie et 
principaliter ipse est spiritus, in quo est TZrinitas unius 
divinitatis, Pater et Filius et Spiritus S. Accordingly, the 
Holy Spirit is the principle which constitutes the unity of 
the persons, or (according to Schwegler, Montan. s. 171) the 
spiritual substance common to the persons; comp. Ady. 
Praxeam, 2 and 3. ([Burton, le. p. 68 ff] Cyprian and 
Novatian immediately adopted this usage. Cypr. Ep. 73, p. 
200 (with reference to baptism). Novat. de Trinitate. [Burton, 
le. p. 107-109, 116-123.] 


§ 46. 
Monarchianism and Subordination. 


The strict distinction which was drawn between the 
hypostases (persons) in the Trinity led, in the first instance, 
to that system of Subordination in which the Son was made 
inferior to the Father, and the Holy Spirit to both the Father 
and the Son (1), which system also carried with it the appear- 
ance of tritheism (2). The orthodox were obliged to clear 
themselves from all appearance of tritheism, in opposition to the 
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Monarchians, who abandoned the personal distinctions in order 
to hold fast the unity of the Godhead, and thus exposed 
themselves to the charge of confounding the persons (Patri- 
passianism), or even to the imputation of a heretical tendency 
denying the divinity of Christ (3). Origen now carried to such 
an extreme the system of hypostatizing, including the sub- 
ordination scheme (4), that orthodoxy itself threatened to run 
over into heterodoxy, and thus gave rise to the Arian contro- 
versy in the following period. 


(1) Justin M. Apol. i. c. 138: .... vidv adrod rod dvtas 
Ge0d palovres (scil. tov ’Incodv Xpuorov) cal év devtépa yOpa 
éxovtes, Tvedua Te Tpopyntixoy év Tpitn Ta&e, comp. i. 6 and 
1.60. There are also passages in the writings of Lrenwus 
which appear favourable to the idea of subordination, eg. Adv. 
Her. u. 28. 6, 8; v.18. 2: Super omnia quidem pater, et 
ipse est caput Christi; but elsewhere he represents the Logos 
as wholly God, and not a subordinate being (comp. § 42, note 
9). “It cannot be denied that Irenceus here contradicts himself, 
and it would be a useless labowr to remove this contradiction by 
artificial interpretation.”  Duncker, s. 56; comp. s. 70 ff. 
Dorner, s. 409 ff.  Tert. Advers. Prax. c. 2: Tres autem non 
statu, sed gradu, nec substantia, sed forma, nec potestate, sed 
specie: unius autem substantie et unius status et unius 
potestatis, quia unus Deus, ex quo et gradus isti et forme et 
species in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti deputantur. 
Comp. c. 4 ff. 

(2) Thus Justin M. says, Dial. cum Tryph. c. 56: The 
Father and the Son are distinct, not youn, but apuOue; and 
Tertullian (Adv. Prax. c. 10), from the proposition that, if I 
have a wife, it does not necessarily follow that I am the wife 
herself, draws the conclusion that, if God has a Son, He is not 
the Son Himself. He repels the charge of tritheism, Adv. 
Prax. 3: Simplices enim quique, ne dixerim impudentes et 
idiote, quee major semper credentium pars est, quoniam et ipsa 
regula fidei a pluribus Diis seculi ad unicum et Deum verum 
transfert, non intelligentes wnicwm quidem, sed cwm sua cecono- 
mia esse credendum, expavescunt ad ceconomiam. Numerum 
et dispositionem trinitatis, divisionem presumunt unitatis ; 
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quando unitas ex semetipsa derivans trinitatem, non destruatur 
ab illa, sed administretur. Itaque duos et tres jam jactitant 
a nobis predicari, se vero unius Dei cultores presumunt, quasi 
non et unitas irrationaliter collecta heeresin faciat, et trinitas 
rationaliter expensa veritatem constituat. Comp. c. 13 and 
22, where he expressly appeals to the point, that Christ did 
not say that He and the Father were one (wnus, masculine), 
but one (wnwm, neuter), and he refers this unity to a moral 
relation—the dilectio patris and the obsequium filii. In the 
same way NWovat. De Trin. 22: Unum enim, non unus esse 
dicitur, quoniam nec ad numerum refertur, sed ad societatem 
alterius expromitur. . . Unum autem quod ait, ad concordiam 
et eandem sententiam et ad ipsam caritatis societatem pertinet, 
ut merito unum sit pater et filius per concordiam et per 
amorem, et per dilectionem. [Burton, lc. p. 120, 121.] He 
also appeals to Apollos and Paul, 1 Cor. iii. 8: qui autem 
plantat et qui rigat, unum sunt. 

(3) Concerning the different classes of Unitarians, comp. 
§ 24and§42. It is self-evident that all who held Christ to 
be a mere man could know nothing of any Trinity. These may 
be called deistico-rationalistic Antitrinitarians ; God in His 
abstract unity was, in their view, so remote from the world, 
and confined to His heaven, that there was no abode for Him 
even in Christ. Widely different were those who, apprehensive 
of lessening the dignity of Christ, taught that God Himself had 
assumed humanity 7m Him, but did not think it necessary to 
suppose the existence of a particular hypostasis. The name 
modalistic Antitrinitarians would be more appropriate in their 
case (thus Heinichen, de Alogis, s. 34); or, if the relation of 
God to Christ be compared to that in which He stands to the 
world, they might be called pantheistic Antitrinitarians, for 
they imagined God, as it were, expanded or extended into the 
person of Christ. Among their number are Praxeas and 
Beryllus, the forerunners of Sabellius, the former of whom was 
combated by Tertullian, the latter by Origen. The opinion of 

1 Origen already distinguishes two classes of Monarchians ; the one spoke of 
Jesus merely as a praecognitum et predestinatum hominem, while the other 
class taught the Godhead of Christ, but identified the Godhead of the Son with 
that of the Father. See Origen, Epist. ad Vit. fragm. ii. ed. Lommatzsch, 


tom. v., in Neander, Dg. s. 158. Comp. the remaining passages in Baur, Dg. 
s. 454. Novatian, De Trin. 80. : 
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Praxeas, that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are 
one and the same (ipsum eundemque esse), which virtually 
amounted to the later ooovevos, was interpreted by Tertullian 
as implying, ipsum patrem passum esse (Adv. Prax. c. 20, 29), 
whence the heretical appellation Patripassiani.  [Burton, 
Bampton Lecture, note 103, p. 588, and Testim. of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Trinity, etc., p. 68-83.] Philastr. 
Her. 65. The views of Noétus were similar: Theod. Fab. 
Her, iii, 3: "Eva gaolv elvac Ocdv cal tatépa, tov drov 
Snusoupyov, adavh pev Stav Ory, hawopevov Sé jvika av 
BovAntav kal tov adtov dopatoy eivat Kal opwpevor, Kal 
yevyntov Kal ayévvntov' ayévyntov pév €& apyfs, yevyntov dé 
ote éx trapOévov yevvnOjva 7Oé\nce arab Kal dOdvaror, 
kal Tadw ad raOntov Kal Ovyntov. ~Arabys yap ov, dno, 
TO Tod otavpod mabos eOedjcas brépewe ToOTOY Kal viov 
dvopafovat Kal Tatépa, Tpos Tas YpEelas TOTO KadKEivO KaNov- 
pevoy. Comp. Lpiph. Her. vii. 1. [Burton, Bampton Lecture, 
note 103, p. 589, 590.] Dorner, s. 532: “It is worthy of 
recogwition and consideration, that Noétus already completes 
Patripassianism, and takes away from it the pagan illusion, 
whereby the dwine nature is made directly finite, which we 
jind wn the system of Prazeas.” Berylius endeavoured to 
evade the inferences which may be drawn alike from Patri- 
passianism and from Pantheism, by admitting a difference 
after the assumption of humanity, Huseb. vi. 33 : Bypvddos 
0 puKp@® mpocbev Sedyrwpévos Bootpav tis “ApaBias éric- 
KOTOS, TOV eKKANoLacTLKOY TrapeKTpémov Kavova, Eva Twa 
THS TlaTews Taper pepe émrerpato, TOV TwTHpa Kal KUpLov 
HOV yew TOAMOV wy TpovpherTavat KaT idiav ovlolas 
Tepiypadny mpo THS ets avOpw@Tovs éemLdnulas pydé 
nv Ocotnta idiav éxew, AXX ewrortTEvoperny avTO@ 
povny thy watpixyny. Comp. Ullmann in the Dissert., 
quoted § 24, note 4, and Mork, Diss. Christ. Beryll. Bostv. 
According to Baur (Trin.-Lehre, s. 289, and Dg. s. 474), 
Beryllus ought to be classed with Artemon and Theodotus ; 


1 As Praxeas was also a decided opponent of Montanism, he had to endure 
the reproach of Tertullian, that, during his residence in Rome, he had done the 
work of the devil in two respects: prophetiam expulit, et heresin intulit, 
Paracletum fugavit et Patrem crucifixit, Adv. Prax. i. The argument of 
Tertullian is strikingly drawn out by Baur, Dg. s. 457. 
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Meier (Trin.-Lehre, s. 114), however, supposes a certain dis- 
tinction between them. Comp. Dorner, s. 545, and Meander, 
Dg. s. 161: “ The most natural conclusion is, that Beryl. did 
not wholly belong to either of the two classes (of Monarchians), 
but held a mediating view, which agrees with his historical 
position.” Against this mediating position Baur protests (Lc.) 
most emphatically. A mediating position he certainly did 
not adopt, but an intermediate one between the two schools. 
To those who adopted the tendency of Noétus belong Beron 
and his followers, who were combated by Hippolytus; comp. 
Dorner, s. 536 ff. 

(4) On the one hand, Origen asserts that the Son is equal 
to the Father, Hom. viii. in Jerem. ii. Opp. iii. p. 171: 
Ilavrta yap bca tod Ocod, rovatta év aiT@ (vid) éotiv. He 
also speaks of the three persons in the Trinity as the three 
sources of salvation, so that he who does not thirst after all 
three cannot find God, ibid. Hom. xviii, 9 (Opp. ili. p. 
251, 252). Nevertheless, the subordination of the Son is 
prominently brought forward, and forms, together with the 
strict hypostatic distinction, the characteristic feature of 
Origen’s doctrine. The Son is called Sevrepos Beds, Contra 
Cels. v. 608; comp. vii. 735: "AEws tis Sevtepevotcns peta 
Tov Geoy THv Orov TiwAs. De Orat. i p. 222: “Erepos nar’ 
ovciay Kal vrroKeipevos éott 6 vids TOD TaTpés. The kingdom 
of the Father extends to the whole universe, that of the Son 
to rational creatures, that of the Holy Spirit to the holy 
(Christians), De Princip. i. 3.5: "Ore 6 pév Oeds kal warnp 
auvéxov Ta mdvta POdver eis Exactov tov dvTwv 
peTadioods Exdot@m amd tod idiov 7d elvar’ dv yap éorw. 
*"EXatT@v Oé mpos Tov TaTépa 6 vids POdvov emi pova TA 
Noytxa Sevtepos yap éott Tod mwatpos. “Eri 88 
HTTov TO Tvedua TO AyLov ETL povovs Tos aylous 
Svixvovpevos. “Qote xara rodTo peifov 4) Sdvapus Tod watpds 
mapa Toy vioy Kal TO Tvedua TO aytov, TAElwv Sé 4) TOD viod 
Tapa To Tredua TO dryov, Kal mari Siadépovca padAXov Tod 
dylov mvedparos 7) Sivapis Tapa Ta dAXa Aya. Comp. also 
in Joh. tom. i, 2 (Opp. t. iv. p. 50), where stress is laid 
upon the distinction made by Philo between @eds and 6 Oeds. 
How far this system of subordination was sometimes carried, 
may be seen from Origen, de Orat. c 15 (Opp. t i 222), 
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where he entirely rejects the practice of addressing prayer to 
Christ (the Son); for, he argues, since the Son is a particular 
hypostasis, we must pray either to the Son only, or to the 
Father only, or to both. To pray to the Son, and not to the 
Father, would be most improper (atov@tarov); to pray to 
both is impossible, because we should have to use the plural 
number : Tapacyxéa be, eVEpyEeTTaTE, eTruyopnynaare, cHoaTE, 
which is contrary to Scripture, and to the doctrine of one 
God. And thus nothing remains but to pray to the Father 
alone. To pray to the Father through the Son, a prayer in 
an improper sense (invocatio?), is quite a different thing ; 
Contra Cels. v. 4 (Opp. i. p. 580): Ilacav pév yap Sénow 
kal mpocevyny Kal evtevéiy Kal ebyapiotiay avarreprréov 
TO én waot Oecd Sid Tod él Tavtav ayyédov apyvepéws, 
euapvyou AOyou Kai Oeod. Aenadpefa S& Kal adtod Tod 
Royou, Kal évrevEdpeba ade, nal ebyapratncopev Kal Tpos- 
evEopeOa Se, édy SuvdpeOa Kataxotew THs Tepl Tpocevyijs 
KuptoreElas Kal Kataypnoews (si modo propriam precationis 
possimus ab impropria secernere notionem). Comp. however, 
§ 43. Redepenning, Origenes, ii. s. 303. Neander, Dg. 161. 
On the subordinationist doctrine of the Trinity in Hippolytus, 
see ibid. s. 172, Jacobi’s Note [and Bunsen’s Hippolytus]. 


§ 47, 


Doctrine of the Creation. 


C. F. Réssler, Philosophia veteris ecclesie de mundo, Tubinge 1783, 4to. 
[ Weisse, Philosophische Dogmatik, 1855, s. 670-712. H. Ritter, Die 
christliche Philosophie, i. s. 266 sq.] Mdétler, Geschichte der Kosmologie 
in der griech. Kirche bis auf Origenes, Halle 1860. J. W. Haune, die 
Idee der absoluten Persénlichkeit, oder Gott und sein YVerhiiliniss zur 
Welt, 1861, 2 vols. (2 Aufl. 1865). 


Concerning the doctrine of creation, as well as the doctrine 
of God in general, the early Christians adopted the mono- 
theistic views of the Jews, and, in simple faith, unhesitatingly 
received the Mosaic account of the creation (Gen. 1.) as a 
revelation (1). Even the definition é& ov« évrwv, which was 
introduced late into the Jewish theology (2 Mace. vii. 28), 
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found sympathy in the primitive Christianity (2). The 
orthodox firmly adhered to the doctrine that God, the 
Almighty Father, who is also the Father of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, is at the same time the Creator of heaven and of 
earth (3), and rejected the notion of the eternity of matter (4), 
in opposition to the Gnostics, according to whom the Creator 
of the ~vorld is distinct from the Supreme God, as well as 
to the opinion of some (5) Christian teachers, and of Her- 
mogenes (6), that matter is eternal. But the speculative 
tendency of the Alexandrian school could not be satisfied 
with the empirical notion of a creation in time. Accordingly, 
Origen resorted to an allegorical interpretation of the work of 
the six days (Hexaémeron) (7); and, after the example of 
Clement (8) (who, however, is doubtful, or at least hesitating), 
he propounded more definitely the doctrine of an eternal 
ereation, yet not maintaining the eternity of matter as an 
independent power (9). On the contrary, Jreneus, from his 
practical position, reckoned all questions about what God had 
done before the creation among the improper questions of 
human inquisitiveness (10). 


(1) Theophilus (ad Autol. ii. 10 sq.) first gives a fuller 
exposition of the Mosaic narrative of the creation. The 
Alexandrian school, on the other hand, deviated from his 
literal interpretation ; comp. notes 7-9. 

(2) Comp. Heb. xi. 3, and the commentaries upon that 
passage. Accordingly, the Shepherd of Hermas teaches, lib. iis 
mand. 1: IIpétov mdvtwv mictevoov, ots els eoTw 0 Oeds, 
0 Ta TdvTa KTicas Kal Katapticas, Kal Toujcas x TOD p) 
évtos eis TO elvas Ta mavta. Conf. Euseb. v. 8. But the 
idea of creation does not come out as distinctly in all the 
Fathers. Thus “in Justin the Christian belief in the creation 
from nothing is never definitely brought forward against the 
opposing views of emanation and of dualism,” Duncker, Zur 
christl. Logoslehre, s. 19. He uses the expression Snpwoupyjoat 
€& awopgov trns, Apol. i.10. Yet God produced the material 
itself, and from this shaped the world; Coh. ad Gree. c. 22. 

(3) The popular view was always, that the Father is the 
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Creator, though the creation through the Son also formed a 
part of the orthodox faith. Accordingly, we find that some- 
times the Father, sometimes the Logos, is called the Creator 
of the world (Snusovpyds, mountys). Thus Justin M. says 
(Dial. c. Tryph. c. 16): ‘O sourtis tév Odwy Oeos, comp. 
Apol. i. 61: Tod matpos tay drwy Kal Secrotov Oeod. On 
the other hand, Coh. ad Gree. c. 15: Tov rod Geotd oyov, Ov 
ov ovpavos Kal yh Kal Taca éyéveto KTicts, comp. Apol. i. 64. 
Likewise Theophilus, ad Autol. ii, 10: “Ore év Td Aoyo 
avTov 6 Oeds memoinke Tov ovpavov Kal THY yhv Kal Ta év 
avtois, épn "Ev apyn érolncev. The phrase év apy was 
understood in the same sense as did tis dpyfs, and apy) 
explained to denote the Logos, see Semisch, s. 335. Thus 
Irencwus also taught, iii. 11: Et hee quidem sunt principia 
Evangelii, unum Deum fabricatorem hujus universitatis, eum 
qui et per prophetas sit annunciatus et qui per Moysem legis 
dispositionem fecerit, Putrem Domini nostri Jesu Christe 
annunciantia et preter hunc alterum Deum nescientia, neque 
alterum patrem. On the other hand, he says, v. 18. 3: 
Mundi enim factor vere verbum Dei est; hic autum est 
Dominus noster, qui in novissimis temporibus homo factus 
est, in hoc mundo existens et secundum invisibilitatem con- 
tinet quee facta sunt omnia, et In universa conditione infixus, 
quoniam verbum Dei gubernans et disponens omnia et propter 
hoc in sua venit. Jrencus often speaks of the Son and Spirit 
as the hands of God, by which He created all things; on this 
see Duncker, s. 68, against Baur. That Clement of Alexandria 
called the Logos, as such, the Creator of the world (with Philo), 
has already been remarked, § 42, note 8. For the various 
appellations, zroutys, KtuotHs, Snutoupyos, see Swicer under 
the latter word. [Burton, Bampton Lecture, note 21, p. 320, 
note 50, p. 410.] 

(4) Theoph. ad Autol. i. 4, says against the followers of 
Plato: Ei dé Oeds ayévyntos Kal tAn ayévvntos, ovK ete 0 Oeds 
mounts TOV Srwov éoti, Comp. iii. 19 sq., and Jren. fragm. 
sermonis ad Demetr. p. 348 (p. 467 in Grabe). [Comp. 
Burton, lc. note 18.] Tert. adv. Hermogenem, see the 
following note. Justin M. and Athenagoras, on the contrary, 
fall in more with the Platonic view ; not, indeed, as agreeing 
with Philo (De mundi opif. 2) in putting God and Hyle 
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expressly opposite to each other as dpacrypsov and maOnriKov 
airvov, or as regarding matter generally as coeternal with God ; 
but they do not set forth with sufficient clearness the thought 
that the od itself is created by God; it seems to them 
sufficient to say that God created the world from the formless 
matter which lay before Him. Justin, Apol. i. 10: IIdvra 
Thy apyny ayabov dvta Snusoupyhoas adrov (Bedv) €& dpoppov 
drys... SedudaypeOa, cf. c. 59.  Athenag. (Legat. 15) com- 
pares the creative activity of God to the art of the potter, 
who forms a vessel of clay. Without the forming hand of 
the artist the matter would not have become kdcpos, it would 
have lacked organization and form (8saxpicws, oxyfja). Of. 
c. 19, and Moller, lc. s. 146 ff. In the Cohortatio ad Greecos 
(c. 22) it is different; there we find the most precise dis- 
tinction between Snpsoupyds and routs: o pev yap TonTns 
ovdevos étrépou mpocdedmevos ex THs éavTod Suvdwews Kal 
é£ovcias tovel TO Trovovpevov' 6 Sé Snpoupyds, THY THs 
Snpsoupylas Stvamw éx THs Drns cidAjpas, KkatacKevaler TO 
ywopevov. So Tatian most decidedly rejects the notion of 
pre-existing matter. Orat. 3 (5). Moller, s. 156 f. 

(5) On the dualistic and emanatistic theories of creation of 
Cerinthus, Basilides, Valentinus, and the other Gnostics, as 
well as of the pseudo-Clementines, see Baur, Dg. 520 ff, 
and Moller, s. 189 ff. 

(6) Hermogenes, a painter, lived towards the end of the 
second century, probably at Carthage. According to Tertullian 
(adv. Hermog.), he maintained that God must have created 
the world either out of Himself, or out of nothing, or out of, 
something. But He could not create the world out of Himself, 
for He is indivisible; nor out of nothing, for as He Himself 
is the Supreme Good, He would then have created a perfectly 
good world; nothing, therefore, remains but that He created 
the world out of matter already in existence. This matter (Am) 
is consequently eternal, like God Himself; both principles 
stood over against each other from the beginning, God as the 
creating and working, matter as the receptive principle. 
Whatever in matter resists the creating principle, constitutes 
the evil in the world. In proof of the eternity of matter, 
Hermogenes alleges that God was Lord from eternity, and 
must therefore from eternity have an object for the exercise 
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of His lordship. To this Tertullian replies (adv. Hermog. 
c. 3), God is certainly God from eternity, but not Lord; the 
one is the name of His essence, the other of power (a relation). 
Only the essence is to be viewed as eternal. But it was only 
on this point of the eternity of matter that Hermogenes agreed 
with the Gnostics ; in other respects, and especially in reference 
to the doctrine of emanation, he joined the orthodox in oppos- 
ing them. He compared the relation of God to the world, to 
that of the magnet to iron; so that God operates upon matter 
not by the act of His will, but by the proximity of His essence. 
Comp. Guil. Bohmer, de Hermogene Africano, Sundie 1832. 
Neander, Kg. i. 3, s. 974 ff.; Antignosticus, s. 236 ff. Leopold, 
Hermogenis de origine mundi sententia, Budisse 1844. Baur, 
Dg. s. 524. 

(7) De Princip. iv. 16 (Opp. i. p. 174,175): Tis yap vobv 
éyav oincetar tpeTny Kal Sevtépay Kal tpitny jpuépav, Eorépav 
Te Kal mpwlay yopls nrlou yeyovevas Kab cedijvys Kal doTpwv 
«.7.X. Comp. § 33, note 4. 

(8) According to Photius, Bibl. Cod. c. 9, p. 89, Clement of 
Alex. is said to have taught that matter had no beginning 
(SAnv axpovov); with this statement comp. Strom. vi. 16, p. 
812, 813: O8 tolvwy, dotrep TWes bTOMaLBadvovEL Thy davd- 
mavow Tod God, méravtat Troldy 6 Beds’ ayabds yap wv, 
mavoetal ToTe ayaboepyav, Kai Tod Oeds eivar mavceTar; and 
p. 813: Ids & av & xpev@ yévorto Kriows cuyyevouévou Tots 
ovat Kal ToD xpovov, This is certainly against a creation in 
time. But in other passages Clement most distinctly acknow- 
ledges that the world is a work of God; eg. Coh. p. 54, 55: 
Movos yap 6 Geos érolncev, émel kal povos dvtws éatl beds" 
Wird TO BovrecOas Snusovpyei, cal TH pwovov eOedhoas avtov 
évretat TO yeyevncOar. 

(9) Origen, indeed, opposes the eternity of matter (in the 
heathen and heretical sense), De Princip. ii. 4 (Redep. 164), 
and in other places, e.g. Comment. in Joh, xxxii. 9 (Opp. t. iv. 
p. 429); but though, from his idealistic position, he denied 
eternity to matter, which he held to be the root of evil, he 
nevertheless assumed the eternal creation of innumerable ideal 
worlds, solely because he could, as little as Clement, conceive 
of God as unoccupied (otiosam enim et immobilem dicere 
naturam Dei, impium enim simul et absurdum), De Princip. 
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iii, 5 (Opp. t. i. p. 149, Redep. 309): Nos vero consequenter 
respondebimus, observantes regulam pietatis et dicentes: 
Quoniam non tune primum, cum visibilem istum mundum 
fecit Deus, ccepit operari, sed sicut post corruptionem hujus 
erit alius mundus, ita et antequam hic esset, fuisse alios 
credimus. It might be questioned whether Origen, in the use 
of the pronoun “nos” in the subsequent part of the passage, 
intended to enforce his own belief as that of the Church, or 
whether he employed the plural number merely in his 
character as author; comp. Léssler, Bibliothek der Kirchenvater, 
i. s. 177, and Schnitzer, 1.c.s. 228 f. Comp. also Zhomasius, s. 
153 ff, 169 ff, Redep. ii. 292 ff. On the connection of Origen’s 
doctrine of creation with his notion of the pre-existence and 
the fall of souls (§ 55, 63), see Baur, Dg. s. 537, and Moller, s. 
554. This fall Origen sees in the biblical expression xataB8onr1) 
Kkoopov. But Origen does not understand by this the falling 
away of God from Himself. The world still remains the sphere 
of the divine power, and the manifestation of the divine love. 

(10) Lren, ii, 28, p. 157 (ii. 47, p. 175, Grabe): Ut puta si 
quis interroget : Antequam mundum faceret Deus, quid agebat? 
dicimus: Quoniam ista responsio subjacet Deo. Quoniam 
autem mundus hic factus est apotelestos a Deo, temporale 
initium accipiens, Scripture nos docent; quid autem ante hoc 
Deus sit operatus, nulla scriptura manifestat. Subjacet ergo 
heec responsio Deo. Respecting the important position which 
the doctrine of Jrenceus concerning the creation of the world 
occupies in his theological system (in opposition to the 
Gnostics), see Duncker, s. 8. 

In close connection with the creation of the world stands 
its preservation. As the world is created by the Logos, so its 
permanence is secured by Him. More especially is its pre- 
servation ascribed to the Spirit of God, as the Spirit of life. 
According to Theophilus (ad Autol. ii.), all creation is embraced 
by the mvedua Geod. Tatian distinguishes this cosmic wvedpa 
(av. drtxov) from the Holy Ghost in the more strict sense of 
the word (Orat. ad Grac. 12). According to Athenagoras 
(Legat. 16), God Himself comes into immediate causative 
connection with the world. It. was also common to regard 
the preservation of the world as under the care of the angels. 
Cf. Moller, 1c. 5. 174 ff. 
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§ 48, 
Providence and Government of the World. 


Though the doctrine that the world exists for the sake of 
the human race may degenerate into a selfish happiness 
scheme (eudemonistic egoism), yet it has a deeper ground in 
the consciousness of a specific distinction between man and‘ 
all other creatures, at least on this earth, and is justified by 
hints in the sacred Scriptures (1). Accordingly, the primitive 
Christians considered creation as a voluntary act of divine 
love, inasmuch as God does not stand in need of His creatures 
for His own glory (2). But man, as the end of creation (3), 
is also pre-eminently the subject of Divine Providence, and the 
whole vast economy of creation, with its laws and also its 
miracles, is made subservient to the higher purpose of the 
education of mankind. The Christian doctrine of providence, 
as held by the Fathers of the Church, in opposition to the 
objections of ancient philosophy (4), is remote, on the one 
hand, from Stoicism and the rigid dogma of an eiwappévn held 
by the Gnostics (5), and, on the other, from the system of 
Epicurus, according to which it is unworthy of the Deity to 
concern Himself about the affairs of man (6). Yet here, 
again, the teachers of the Alexandrian school in particular 
endeavoured to avoid as much as possible the use of anthropo- 
morphism (7) in connection with the idea that God takes care 
even of individuals, and to uphold in their theodicy the liberty 
of man (8), as well as the love and justice of God (9). 


(1) Matt, vi. 26; 1 Cor. ix. 9, 10. 

(2) Ey. Clement of Alex. Pad. iii, 1. 250: "Avevdens Sé 
povos 0 Beds Kal yalper paddiota pev Kabapevovtas pas 
opav TO THs Svavolas Koopa. 

(3) Justin M, Apol.i. 10: Kal wdvra rv dpyiy dyabov 
ovta Snpuovpynoat avtov éE apwoppov tAns ov’ avOpwtrovs 
SedudayueGa. Comp. Athen. De Resurr. ec. 12: God, he says, 
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has made man, not 8d ypelav iSlav; yet not parny, but d:’ 
éautov, 1.¢. “ He has created him, not in order to obtain some- 
thing from him, but im order to give him something, and to 
make him participate in His own wisdom and goodness,’ Moller, 
le. s. 144. Similarly Zren. v. 29. 1, iv. 5. 1, iv. 7. 4 (comp. 
Duneker, s. 78, 79). ert. Advers. Marc. i. 13: Ergo nec 
mundus Deo indignus, nihil etenim Deus indignum se fecit, . 
etsi mundum homini, non sibi fecit. Orig. Contra Cels. iv. 
74, p. 558, 559, and ibid. 99, p. 576: Kédcos pev odv 
Neyer, OTs odv avOpaTT@, ws ovde AéovTL, OVS’ obs dvopater. 
‘Hpecis 8° épodpev’ Od ré€ovte 6 Sypuovpyos, ode deT@, OvSE 
Serdive tadta TerolnKev, GAA TavTa Oia TO AOYyLKOY CooOD. 

(4) See the objections of Cecilius in Minucius Feliz, c. 
5 ff.; and, on the other hand, the oration of Octavius, c. 17,18, 
20, 32, and especially the beautiful passage, c. 33: Nec nobis 
de nostra frequentia blandiamur; multi nobis videmur, sed 
Deo admodum pauci sumus. Nos gentes nationesque dis- 
tinguimus: Deo una domus est mundus hic totus. Reges 
tantum regni sui per officia ministrorum universa novere: Deo 
indiciis non opus est; non solum in oculis ejus, sed et in sinu 
vivimus. Comp. Athen. Leg. c. 22,in calce. It has, however, 
been correctly remarked, that “in all ages of the Church the 
doctrine of providence has not been so much doctrinally developed 
as set forth apologetically, and for edification,’ Kahnis, 
Kirchengl. s. 47. 

(5) On the opinion of the Gnostic Bardesanes respecting 
the e/wapyévn (fate) and the influence of stars, comp. Photius, 
Bibl. Cod. 223. Huseb. Prep. vi. 10. Meander, Gnostische 
Systeme, s. 198. [Neander: “He (Bardesanes), therefore, 
although, like many of those who inclined to Gnosticism, he 
busied himself with astrology, contended against the doctrine 
of such an influence of the stars (e(uapyévn) as should be 
supposed to settle the life and affairs of man by necessity. 
Husebius, in his great literary treasure-house, the Preparatio 
Evangelica, has preserved a large fragment of this remarkable 
work; he here introduces, among other things, the Christians 
dispersed over so many countries, as an example of the 
absurdity of supposing that the stars irresistibly influenced 
the character of a people.”] Baur, Gnosis, s. 234, Dg. s. 539. 
C. Kiihner, Astronomie et Astrologie in doctrina Gnostic. 
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Vestigia, P. I. Bardesanis Gnostici numina astralia, Hildburg. 
1833. As to how far ardesanes is the author of the 
“ Dialogue on Fate,” published as the “book of the laws of 
- the lands” (Syr. in Cureton’s Spicileg. Syriacum, Lond. 1855, 
and in Germ. by Merz, Halle 1863), see Hilgenfeld, Bardesanes 
der letzte Gnostiker, Leipz. 1864, who opposes it, and (s. 29 ff.) 
gives a sketch of the doctrine of Bardesanes on his astrological 
fatalism in particular, cf. s. 56 ff. If the dialogue were genuine, 
Bardesanes would have to be reckoned among the opponents 
rather than the defenders of fatalism. On the relation of the 
dialogue to the Recognitions of the pee Cente see 8. 
123 ff. [Comp. also GYeseler, lc. i. § 49, note 2, and Burton, 
Lect. on Ecclesiast. hist., Lect. xx. p. 182, 183.] 

(6) Comp. especially the objections of Celsus in the work 
of Origen: God interferes as little with the affairs of man as 
with those of monkeys and flies, etc., especially in lib. iv. 
Though Celsus was not a disciple of Epicurus, as Origen and 
Lucian would have him to be, but rather a follower of Plato 
(according to Neander), yet these expressions savour very much 
of Epicureanism. [Comp. Lardner, Works, vii. 211, 212.] 

(7) According to Clement, there is no antagonism of the 
whole and its parts in the sight of God (comp. also Minue. 
Feliz, note 4): ’AOpows te yap wdvta Kal &xactov év péper 
pid mpocBory mpooPrérres, Strom. vi. p. 821. Comp. the 
work of Origen, Contra Cels. 

(8) The doctrine of the concursus, as it was afterwards 
termed, is found in Clem. Strom. vi. 17, p. 821 ss, Many 
things owe their existence to human calculation, though they 
are kindled by God, as if by lightning (tiv evavow eidndora). 
Thus health is preserved by medical skill, the carriage of the 
body by fencing, riches by the industrial art (ypnwatiotixn 
téxvn) ; but the divine mpovola and human ovvépyeca always 
work together. 

(9) Comp. § 39, note 8. In opposition to the Gnostics, 
who derived evil, not from the supreme God, but from the 
demiurge, Jrenwus observes, Adv. Her. iv. 39, p. 285 (iv. 76, 
p. 380 Gr.), that, through the contrast of good and evil in the 
world, the former shines more brightly. Spirits, he further 
remarks, may exercise themselves in distinguishing between 
good and evil; how could they know the former without 
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having some idea of its opposition? But, in a categorical 
manner, he precludes all further questions: Non enim tu 
Deum facis, sed Deus te facit. Si ergo opera Dei es, manum 
artificis tui expecta, opportune omnia facientem: opportune 
autem, quantum ad te attinet, qui efficeris. Presta autem ei 
cor tuum molle et tractabile, et custodi figuram, qua te figuravit 
artifex, habens in temetipso humorem, ne induratus amittas 
vestigia digitorum ejus.... And further on: Si igitur tradi- 
deris ei, quod est tuum, ze. fidem in eum et subjectionem, 
recipies ejus artem et eris perfectum opus Dei. Si autem non 
credideris ei et fugeris manus ejus, erit causa imperfectionis in 
te qui non obedisti, sed non in illo, qui vocavit, etc. At all 
events, the best and soundest theodicy! Athenagoras (Leg. 
ce. 24) derives the disorders of the world from the devil and 
demons (comp. § 51); and Cyprian (Ad Demetrianum) from 
the very constitution of the world, which begins to change, 
and is approaching its dissolution. To a speculative mind 
like that of Origen, the existence of evil would present a strong 
stimulus to attempt to explain its origin, though he could not 
but be aware of the difficulties with which this subject is 
beset. Comp. especially De Princip. ii 9 (Opp. i p. 97, 
feedep. 214; Schnitzer, 140); Contra Celsum, iv. 62, p. 551 
(an extract of which is given by Réssler, i. 232). Different 
reasons are adduced in vindication of the existence of evil in 
the world; thus it serves to exercise the ingenuity of man 
(power of invention, etc.); but he draws special. attention to 
the connection between moral and physical imperfections, evil 
and sin. Comp. the opinion of Thomasius on the theodicy of 
Origen, s. 57, 58. ‘ 


§ 49. 


Angelology and Demonology. 


Suicer, Thesaurus, s.v. @yyedos. Cotta, Disputationes 2, succinctam Doctrine 
Angelis Historiam exhibentes, Tiib. 1865, 4to. Schmid, Hist. dogm. de 
Angelis tutelaribus, in Illgens histor. theol. Abhandlungen, i. s. 24-27. 
Keil, De Angelorum malorum et Demoniorum Cultu apud Gentiles, Opuse. 
Acad. p. 584-601. (Gaab), Abhandlungen zur Dogmengeschichte der 
altesten griechischen Kirche, Jena 1790, s. 97-186. Usteri, Paulin. 
Lehrbegriff, 4 Ausg. Anhang 3, s. 421 ff.—[Dr. L. Mayer, Scriptural 
Idea of Angels, in Amer. Biblic. Reposit. xii. 356-388, Moses Stuart, 
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Sketches of Angelology in Robinson’s Bibliotheca Sacra, No. 1, 1843. L. 
F. Voss, Zeitschrift f. Luther. Theologie, 1855. Liicke in the Deutsche 
Zeitschrift, 1851, review of Martensen. T'westen, transl. in Bibliotheca 
Sacra, by H. B. Smith, vols. i. and ii, 1844, 1845. Smith's Dicty. Herzog, 
etc. | 


The doctrine of angels, the devil, and demons, forms an 
important appendix to the statements respecting creation, 
providence, and the government of the world; partly because 
the angels (according to the general opinion) belong as 
creatures to the creation itself; partly because, as others 
conceive, they took an active part in the work of creation, or 
are the agents of special providence. The doctrine of the 
devil and demons also stands in close connection with the 
doctrine of physical and moral evil in the world, 


§ 50. 
The Angels. 


Though the primitive Church, as Origen asserts, did not 
establish any definite doctrine on this subject (1), we never- 
theless meet with several declarations respecting the nature 
of angels (2). Thus many of the earlier Fathers rejected the 
notion that they took part in the work of creation (3), and 
maintained, on the contrary, that they are created beings and 
ministering spirits (4). In opposition to the doctrine of 
emanation and of eons (5), even bodies were ascribed to them, 
of finer substance, however, than human bodies (6). The idea 
of guardian angels was connected in part with the mythical 
notion of the genii(7). But no sure traces are to be found 
during this period of a real cultus of angels within the pale 
of the Catholic Church (8). 


(1) De Princip. proem. 10 (Opp. i. p. 49, Redep. p. 95): 
Est etiam illud in ecclesiastica preedicatione, esse angelos 
Dei quosdam et virtutes bonas, qui ei ministrant ad salutem 
hominum consummandam; sed quando isti creati sint, vel 
quales aut quomodo sint, non satis in manifesto designatur. 

Hacenn. Hist. Doct. 1, a 
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(2) “The doctrine respecting angels, though a very wavering 
element of the patristic dogmatics, is yet handled with manifest 
predilection,” Semisch, Just. Mart. ii. s. 339. Comp. Athenagoras, 
Leg. 24, and note 1 to the next section. 

(3) Iren. i. 22 and 24 (against the opinions of Saturninus 
and Carpocrates), comp. ii. 2, p. 117: Si enim (Deus) mundi 
fabricator est, angelos ipse fecit, aut etiam causa creationis 
eorum ipse iuit. ii 8. 3: Quoniam enim sive angeli, sive 
archangeli, sive throni, sive dominationes ab eo, qui super 
omnes est Deus, et constituta sunt et facta sunt per verbum 
ejus. Comp. also iv. 6. 7: Ministrat ei (patri) ad omnia sua 
progenies et figuratio sua, ze. Filius et Spir. S., verbum et 
sapientia, guibus serviunt et subjects sunt omnes angeli. Comp. 
Duncker, s. 108 ff., and Baur, Trin.-Lehre,s. 175. The latter, 
from the manner in which the earliest Fathers frequently bring 
the angels into close connection with the persons of the 
Trinity, sees evidence that their views respecting this great 
mystery itself were yet very indefinite. Origen, however, 
teaches with reference to the passage in Job xxxviii. 7, in his 
Comm. on Matt. xviii 27 (Opp. iii. p. 692), that angels, 
although created, yet belong to an earlier creation. 

(4) “Justin M. regards the angels as personal beings who 
possess a permanent existence,’ Semisch, ii. s. 341. Dial. e. 
Tryph. c. 128: “Ore pev odv eiclv dryyedot, Kal Geb pévorTes, 
Kat pn avadvowevor els éexeivo, €€ odmep yeyovacw, a7rodé- 
Sevxtat.... Athenagoras, Leg. c. 10: IDAH@0s ayyédov Kat 
ANevToupyav paper, ods 0 TomTis Kal Snprovpyos Kocpov Beds 
Sud tod map’ avtod Adyou Siévee Kal Suetake wepi te Ta 
atouxela eivat Kal Tovs ovpavods Kal Tov KOcpov Kal TA ex 
avT@ Kal tHv TobTwv edtaklay. Comp. c. 24, and Clem. 
Strom. vi. 17, p. 822, 824; according to him, the angels have 
received charge over provinces, towns, etc. Clement, however, 
distinguishes the dryyeXos (singular), 717 FNeD, from the other 
angels, and connects him in some degree with the Logos, 
though assigning to him an inferior rank. Comp. Strom. vii. 
2,p. 831-833. He also speaks of a mythical Angelus Jesus, 
Ped. i. 7, p. 133, comp. G. Bulli, Def. Fidei Nic. § 1, « 1 
(de Christo sub angeli forma apparente). Opp. Lond. 1703, 
fol. p. 9. [Pye Smath, Scripture Test. to the Messiah, i. p. 
445-464.]—On the employments of angels, Origen can already 
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say what sphere is assigned to each angel. Raphael has to do 
with diseases, Gabriel with war, Michael with prayer, De 
Princip. i. 8. 1. The angels are the invisible yewpyot and 
oixovoywor who rule in nature, Contra Celsum, viii. 31 (Opp. 
i. p. 764), ibid. v. 29 (Opp. i. p. 598), and Hom. xii. in 
Luc. (Opp. i. p. 945). 

(5) Philo had already transformed personal ‘angels (eg. 
the cherubim) into divine powers, see Dahne, 227 ff. Justin 
WM. also informs us, that in his time some had compared the 
relation in which the angels stand to God to that which 
exists between the sun and its beams (analogous to the Logos); 
but. he decidedly rejects this opinion, Dial. c. Tryph. c. 128. 
Comp. Zert. Adv. Prax..c. 3 (in connection with the doctrine 
of the Trinity): Igitur si et monarchia divina per tot legiones 
et exercitus angelorum administratur, sicut scriptum est: 
Millies millia adsistebant ei, et millies centena millia appare- 
bant ei: nec ideo unius esse desiit, ut desinat monarchia esse, 
quia per tanta millia virtutum procuratur, ete. 

- (6) Justin M. attaches most importance to the body of 
angels as analogous to that of man. Their food is manna, 
Ps, Ixxviil. 25; the two angels. who appeared to Abraham (Gen. 
xvi. 1 ff.) differed from the Logos who accompanied them, 
in partaking of the food set before them, in reality and after 
the manner of men, comp. Dial. c. Tryph. ¢. 57, and Semisch, 
ii, s. 343. As regards their intellectual powers and moral con- 
dition, Justin assigns an inferior position to the angels, Semisch, 
s. 544,345. Tertullian points out the difference between the 
body of Christ and that of the angels, De Carne Christi, c. 6: 
Nullus unquam angelus ideo descendit, ut crucifigeretur, ut 
mortem experiretur, ut a morte suscitaretur. Si nunquam 
ejusmodi fuit causa angelorum corporandorum, habes causam, 
cur non nascendo acceperimt carnem. Non venerant mori, 
ideo nec nasci. . . . Igitur probent angelos illos, carnem de 
sideribus concepisse. Si non probant, quia nec scriptum est, 
nec Christi caro inde erit, cui angelorum accommodant ex- 
emplum. Constat, angelos carnem non propriam gestasse, 
utpote naturas substantie spiritalis, et si corporis alicujus, sui 
tamen generis; in carnem autem humanam transfigurabiles ad 
tempus videri et congredi cum hominibus posse. Igitur, cum 
relatum non sit, unde sumpserint carnem, relinquitur intellectui 
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nostro, non dubitare, hoc esse proprium angelice potestatis, 
ex nulla materia corpus sibi sumere. . . . Sed et, si de 
materia necesse fuit angelos sumpsisse carnem, credibilius 
utique est de terrena materia, quam de ullo genere ccelestium 
substantiarum, cum adeo terrene qualitatis extiterit, ut 
terrenis pabulis pasta sit. Tatian, Or. c. 15: Aaipoves 6é 
mavtes capkiov pev ov KéxtnvTat, TvevpaTiKn Sé eat avdTois 
% ovpmnéts, @s Tupos, ws aépos. But these ethereal bodies 
of the angels can be perceived only by those in whom the 
Spirit of God dwells, not by the natural man (the psychical). 
In comparison with other creatures they might be called 
incorporeal beings, and Jgnat. ad Trall. calls them dca@pdrous 
dices. Clement also says, Strom. vi. 7, p. 769, that they 
have neither ears, nor tongues, nor lips, nor entrails and organs 
of respiration, ete. Comp. Orig. Princip. in procem. § 9, who, 
however, also wavers between corporeal and incorporeal 
existence. On the question, whether the Fathers taught the 
spiritual nature of the angels at all, see Semisch, ii. s. 342. 
The moral nature of the angels was also debated, and the 
question discussed, whether they were good essentially, or 
only by habit, freely exercised. Origen held decidedly the 
latter view, De Princip. i. 5. 3. 

(7) This idea is already found in the Shepherd of Hermas, 
lib. ii, mand. vi. 2: Avo eioly ayyenou peta Tov avOperov, 
els Tis Sixacoovvns Kal els THs Tovnplas’ Kal o pev THs SuKato- 
avyns ayyedos Tpudepds éote Kal aicyvytnpos Kal mpdos Kal 
navywos. “Otay odv obtos éml THv Kapdiav cod avaBh, evOéas 
Aare? weTa cod rept Sixarocivns, Tepl dyveias, wept cEepvoTNTOS 
kal qepl avtapkeias, Kat mept ravtos &pyou Scxalov, Kal mept 
mdons aperis évdofov. Tadta mavta dtav eis tiv Kapdlay 
cod avaBy, yivwoxe, drt 0 ayyedos THs Suxavocivys peta ood 
éotwv. Todt ody miateve Kai Tots épyous avTod, Kab éyxpaTis 
avtod yevod. “Opa ody Kal tod dyyétov Ths movnplas Ta 
épya. IIparov wdvtwv 6kbyocs éott Kal miKpds Kal ddpor, 
kal Ta Epya avTod tovnpa Kxatactpépovta tods Sovdovs Tod 
Geod' Stay aitos emt tiv Kapdiav cod dvaBh, yvabe adtov 
éml Tay Epywv avtod. (Frag. ex doctr. ad Antioch.) Comp. 
the Latin text. Justin Mart. Apol. ii. 5: ‘O @eds tov mdvta 
kéopov trouoas Kal Ta ériryeva’ avOpwros trotdéas ... THY 
fev TOV avOpeétrwy Kal TOY bd Tov ovpavov mpovoiay ayyérous, 
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ods emt tovrous érake, wapédwxev. We have already seen 
(note 4) that Clement and Origen assign to angels the office 
of watching over provinces and towns; this is connected with 
the notion of individual guardian angels ; comp. Clem. Strom. 
v. p. 700, and vii. p. 833, and the passages quoted above 
from Origen. Schmid,lc. A principal occupation of the angels 
is also to bring the prayers of men before God. Origen, Contra 
Cels. v. 4, and Zertull. De Orat. c. 12, who speaks of a special 
angel of prayer. 

(8) Col. ii. 18, mention is made of a @pnoKela TOV ayyédwv 
which the apostle disapproves; comp. Rev. xix. 10, xxii. 9. 
The answer to the question whether Justin M. numbered the 
angels among the objects of Christian worship, depends upon 
the interpretation of the passage, Apol. i. 6 :”"A@eou xexrnpueba 
Kal oporoyodpev THY ToLoVTwYV voutlopévwov Deady aBeor civat, 
GN’ ody TOD adnOectatov Kal TaTpos SixaLocbvns Kal cwodpo- 
auvns Kal TOV GdrAwY apEeTOV, aveTimixTov Te KaKlas Oeod: 
GX’ éxeivov TE Kal TOV Tap avTod viov éXOovTA Kal 
buddEavta Huds TadtTa Kal Tov TOV AAV ETOMEVOY 
kal éEopotovpévav ayabav ayyéXov otparonv, TvEDUa 
Te TO Tpodntixoy ceBopeOa Kal mpocKkvvodper, oyp 
kal adnbeia tysdvtes. The principal point in question is, 
whether the accusative Tov rdv dAA@V... cTpaTov is governed 
by ccBépuc0a Kal mpockvvoduev or by oidaavta, and con- 
sequently where the punctuation is to fall. Most modern 
writers adopt the former interpretation, which is probably the 
more correct one. Thus Semisch, s. 350 ff. Mohler (Patrologie, 
s. 240)' finds in this passage, as well as in Athen. Leg. 10, 
a proof of the Roman Catholic adoration of angels and saints. 
But Athenagoras (c. 16) rejects this doctrine very decidedly 
in the following words: Od Tas Suvdpers Tov Oeod mpociovtes 
Oepatrevopmev, GANA TOV ToLNnTHY adTav Kal SeomoTnv. Comp. 
Clem. Strom. vi. 5, p. 760. Orig. Contra Cels. v. 4. 5 (Opp. 
i. p. 580), and viii. 13 (ib. p. 751), quoted by Miinscher, Von 
Colin, i. 8. 84, 85. [Gieseler, i. § 99, and note 33. Burton, 
Testimonies of the Ante-Nic. Fath. to the Trinity, etc., p. 15-23. 
On the Gnostic worship of angels, comp. Burton, Bampton 
Lect., note 52.] According to Origen, the angels rather pray 


1 Jn an earlier essay in the Tiibingen Quartalschrift, 1833, s. 53 ff., Mohler 
rejected the interpretation, that the worship of angels is here spoken of, 
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with us and for us, comp. Contra Cels. viii. 64, p. 789 ; Hom. 
in Num. xxiv. (Opp. iii. p.. 362). If, however, not worthy of 
divine honour, yet, according to Origen, the angels are mpec Bv- 
Tepor Kab TYudTEpOL ov povov TOD avOpemoV, GAA Kal TaoNs 
per’ adtods Kooporrovias (Comm. in Matt. xv. 27). The evdy- 
peiy and paxapitew, which he claims for angels, would soon 
lead to invocation and finally to worship. On the order and 
rank of angels in Origen, see Redep. ii. s. 348 ff. 


Sisal, 
The Devil and Demons. 


The Bible does not represent the prince of darkness, or the 
wicked one (Devil, Satan), as an evil principle which existed 
from the beginning, in opposition to a good principle (dualism); 
but, in accordance with the doctrine of one God, it speaks of him 
as a creature, viz. an angel who was created by God good, but 
who, in the exercise of his free will, fell away from his Maker. 
This was also the view taken by the orthodox Fathers (1). 
Everything which was opposed to the light of the gospel and 
its development, physical evils (2), as well as the numerous 
persecutions of Christians (3), was thought to be the work of 
Satan and his demons. The entire system of paganism, its 
mythology and worship (4), and, according to some, even 
philosophy (5), were supposed to be subject to the influence 
of demons. Heresies (6) were also ascribed to the same 
agency. Moreover, some particular vices were considered to 
be the specific effects of individual evil spirits (7). 

(1) Concerning the appellatives }OY, catav, catavas, 
dudRodos, 6 dpywr Tod Kocpwov TovTov, Saipoves, Sayudra, 
Beer€eBorn, etc., the origin of the doctrine and its develop- 
ment in the Scriptures, comp. de Wette, biblische Dogmatik, 
§ 142-150, 212-214, 236-238; Bawmgarten- Crusius, 
biblische Theologie, s. 295; Von Célln, biblische Theologie, 
s. 420; Hirzel, Commentar zum Hiob, s. 16. The Fathers 
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generally adopted the notions already existing. Justin M. 
Apol. min. c. 5. © Athenag. Leg. 24: “As yap Oeov papev Kab 
viov Tov Aoyov adTod Kal Tvedpua ayov ... obtws Kal érépas 
elvat Suvdpers KateidyupeOa mepl tiv UrAnv éxovoas Kab Ov 
avris, wlav pév tiv avTiOeov, ody bru avTBo£odv Tw éatl TO 
Ged, & TH piria TO velKos Kata Tov ’Epredokdéa, Kal TH 
nuépa vdé Kata Ta hawopeva (érel Kay ef avOeoriKer TL TO 
Ged, éravcato Tot eivar, AvOeions avTod TH Tod Ocod Suvdper 
kal icxvi Ths cvatdcews) GAN OTe TO TOD Oeod dyad, 
kata ouuBeBnkds éotw atte, Kal ovvuTdpyov, as xpoa 
capatt, ob dvev ovK éotiv (ody ws pépous dVTOS, GAN as 
KaT avayKny cuVvdVvTOS TapakoNovOjpaTos Hvopévou Kal ovy- 
Kexpwopévov’ as TO Tupi, EavO@ eclvat, kal TH aiPépr, kvave) 
évavtiov éott TO Tepl tiv DANY éxov Tvedpa, yevopevoy pev 
vmd Tod Oeod, Kabd of Aowrrol br adTod yeyovacw ayyedor 
Kal thy él th DAN Kal Tols THs VAs eldSeoe TicTevedpevov 
Sioixnow. Tren. iv. 41, p. 288: Quum igitur a Deo omnia 
facta sunt, et diabolus sibimet ipsi et reliquis factus est 
abscessionis causa, juste scriptura eos, qui in abscessione 
perseverant, semper filios diaboli et angelos dixit maligni. 
Tert. Apol. ec. 22: Atque adeo dicimus, esse substantias 
quasdam spiritales, nee nomen novum est. Sciunt deemonas 
philosophi, Socrate ipso ad demonii arbitrium exspectante, 
quidni? cum et ipsi demonium a pueritia adhaesisse dicatur, 
dehortatorium plane a bono. Dzmonas [omnes] sciunt poétee, 
et jam [etiam] vulgus indoctum in usum maledicti frequentat; 
nam et Satanam, principem hujus mali generis, proinde de 
propria conscientia anime eadem execramenti voce pronuntiat. 
Angelos quoque etiam Plato non negavit. Utriusque nominis 
testes esse vel magi adsunt. Sed quomodo de angelis quibus- 
dam sua sponte corruptis corruptior gens demonum evaserit 
damnata a Deo cum generis auctoribus et cum eo quem dixi- 
mus principe, apud litteras sanctas ordine cognoscitur. Comp. 
Orig. De Princip. procem. 6 (Opp. t. i. p. 48), who, however, 
leaves all other points problematical, as he does in the doctrine 
respecting angels; it is sufficient to believe that Satan and the 
demons really ewist—quee autem sint aut quo modo sint(ecclesta), 
non clare exposuit. It was not until the following period 
that the Manichees developed the dualistic view, that the 
devil is a distinct and essential evil principle, in the form of 
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a recular system, although traces of it may be found in some 
earlier Gnostic notions, eg. the Jaldabaoth of the Ophites, 
comp. Veander’s Gnostische Systeme, s. 233 ff. Baur, Gnosis, 
s. 173 ff, Dg. s. 557. In opposition to this dualistic view, 
Origen maintains that the devil and the demons are creatures 
of God, though not created as devils, but as spiritual beings ; 
Contra Cels. iv. 65 (Opp. i. p. 563).—As to the extent in 
which Platonism and Ebionitism participated in the Christian 
demonology, see Semisch, Just. Mart. s. 387 ff. 

(2) Tertullian and Origen agree in ascribing failures of 
crops, drought, famine, pestilence, and murrain to the influence 
of demons. Tert. Apol. c. 22 (operatio eorum est hominis 
eversio). Orig. Contra Cels. viii. 31, 32 (Opp.i. p. 764, 765). 
He calls the evil spirits the executioners of God (67100). 
Demoniacal possessions were still considered as phenomena of 
special importance (as in the times of the N.T.). Minuc. Fel. 
c. 27: Irrepentes etiam corporibus occulte, ut spiritus tenues, 
morbos fingunt, terrent mentes, membra distorquent. Concern- 
ing these SapovidrAnrror, parvomevos, évepyovpevot, comp. in 
particular Const. Apost. lib. viii. c. 7. A rationalistic explana- 
tion is already given in the Clementine Hom. ix. § 12: “Odev 
TorXol ovK elddTes, moOev evepyodvTal, Tais Tav Satpovev 
kaxals tmroBadropévats érivolas, os TO THs Wuyfs avTav 
Aoywou@ ovvTiVevtar, Comp., moreover, Orig. ad Matt. xvii. 
5 (Opp. t. iii, p. 574 ff), De Princip. iii. 2 (Opp. t. i. p. 138 ff, 
de contrariis potestatibus). Schnitzer, s. 198 ff.; Thomasius, s. 
184 ff, and the passages cited there. 

(3) Justin M. Apol. c. 5, 12,14 (quoted by Usteri, Le. sb 
421). Minue. Fel. l.c.: Ideo inserti mentibus imperitorum 
odium nostri serunt occulte per timorem. Naturale est enim 
et odisse quem timeas, et quem metueris, infestare, si possis. 
Justin M. Apol. ii. towards the commencement, and c. 6. 
Comp. Orig. Exhort. ad Martyr. § 18, 32,42 (Opp. t. i p. 
286, 294, 302). But Justin IM, Apol.i. c. 5, also ascribes 
the process against Socrates to the hatred of the demons. 
The observation of Justin, quoted by renews (Advers. Heer. v. 
c, 26, p. 324), and Huseb. iv. 18, is very remarkable: “Ore apo 
Hev Ths ToD Kupiov Tapovoias ovdérote éTOAunoev 6 Satavas 
Bracdnunoar tov Oeov, ate pndérw eidSas abtod Thy Kard- 


kpiow (comp. Epiph. in Her. Sethianor. p. 289); thus the 
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efforts of the powers of darkness against the victorious progress 
of the Christian religion could be more satisfactorily explained. 

(4) Ep. Barn. c. 16,18; Justin M. Apol. i. 12, and else- 
where; Tatian, c. 12, 20, and elsewhere (comp. Daniel, s. 
162 ff.); Athen. Leg. c. 26; Tert. Apol. c. 22, De Prescr. c. 
40; Minuc. Fel. Octav. c. 27, 1; Clem. Al. Cohort. p. 7; 
Origen, Contra Cels. iii. 28, 37, 69, iv. 36, 92, v. 5, vii. 64, 
viii. 30. The demons are present in particular at the offering 
of sacrifices, and relish the smoke of the burnt-offering; they 
speak out of the oracles, and rejoice in the licentiousness and 
excess which accompany these festivals. (Comp. Keil, De 
Angelorum malorum s. Demoniorum Cultu apud Gentiles ; 
Opuse. Academ. s. 584-601. Miinscher, Von Colin, i. s. 
92 ff.) 

(5) According to Minuc. Fel. c. 26, the demon of Socrates 
was one of those evil demons. Clement also says of a sect of 
Christians, Strom. i. 1, p. 326: O¢ &€ Kati mpos Kaxod av tip 
dirocopiay eicdeduxévat Tov Blov vopifovow, ert Ady TOV 
avOpérwv, mpos Twos evpetod movnpod, which is manifestly 
nothing but an euphemism for d:aBorov ; comp. Strom. vi. 882 : 
ITés obv ove drotov thy atakiav Kat THY adiKiay TpocvéwovTas 
TO SiaBorw, évapérov mpdyparos, TodTov THs dirocodias, 
SwTipa mov; comp. also Strom. i. 17, p. 366, and the note 
in the edition of Potter. Astrology, etc., was also ascribed to 
demoniacal influence; comp. the same note. 

(6) Comp. Justin M. Apol. i. 56, 58. Cyprian, De Unitate 
Ecclesie, p. 105: Hereses invenit (diabolus) et schismata, 
quibus subverteret fidem, veritatem corrumperet, scinderet 
unitatem, etc. 

(7) Hermas, ii. 6, 2, comp. the preceding section. Justin 
M. Apol. ii. ¢. 5 (Usteri, s. 423)... kal eis avOpdmovs péovous, 
ToAcuous, pouxelas, akoNaclas Kal Tacav Kaklay éorerpay. 
Clem. Alex. designates as the most malicious and most per- 
nicious of all demons the greedy belly-demon (xovAsodalpova 
AxvoraTov), Who is related to the one that works in ven- 
triloquists (T@ éyyaotpiyudOm), Peed. ii. 1, p. 174. Origen 
follows Hermas in classifying the demons according to the 
vices which they represent, and thus unconsciously prepares 
the way for more intelligible views, gradually resolving these 
concrete representations of devils into abstract notions. 


‘ 
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Comp. Hom. 15, in Jesum Nave (Opp. t. ii. p. 333): Unde 
mihi videtur esse infinitus quidem numerus contrariarum 
virtutum, pro eo quod per singulos pene homines sunt spiritus 
aliqui, diversa in iis peccatorum genera molientes. Verbi 
causa, est aliquis fornicationis spiritus, est ire spiritus alius, 
est avaritize spiritus, alius vere superbie. Et si eveniat esse 
aliquem hominem, qui his omnibus malis aut etiam pluribus 
agitetur, omnes hos vel etiam plures in se habere inimicos 
putandus est spiritus. Comp. also the subsequent part, where 
it is said, not only that every vice has its chief demon, but 
also that every vicious person is possessed with a demon who 
is in the service of the chief demon. Others refer not only 
crimes, but also natural desires, as the sexual impulse, to the 
devil. Origen, however, objects to this, De Princip. iil. 2, 2 
(Opp. t. i. p. 139, Redepenning, p. 278 ss.). 


§ 52. 
The same Subject continued. 


The Fathers held different opinions as to the particular sin 
which caused the apostasy of the demons(1). Some thought 
that it was envy and pride (2), others supposed lascivious- 
ness and intemperance (3), But it is ‘of practical importance 
to notice, that the Church never held that the devil can 
compel any soul to commit sin without its own consent (4). 
Origen went so far, that, contrary to the general opinion, he 
allowed even to Satan the glimmer of a hope of future 
pardon (5). 


(1) The Fathers do not agree as to the time at which this 
took place. On the supposition that the devil seduced our 
first parents, it is necessary to assign an earlier date to his 
apostasy than to the fall of man. But, according to Tatian 
(Orat. c. 11), the fall of Satan was the punishment which was 
inflicted upon him in consequence of the part he had taken in 
the first sin of man (comp. Daniel, s. 187, 196). From, the 
language of Jreneus (comp. note 2), one might suspect that he 
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entertained similar views; but it is more probable that he 
fixed upon the period which elapsed between the creation of 
man and his temptation, as the time when the devil apostatized. 
Thus Cyprian says, De Dono Patient. p. 218: Diabolus 
hominem ad imaginem Dei factum impatienter tulit; inde et 
periit primus et perdidit. 

(2) Iren. Adv. Her. iv. 40, 3, p. 207: “E&jAwoe 16 tAdo pa 
tov Oeod, and Cyprian, lc. Orig. in’ Ezech. Hom. 9, 2 (Opp. 
t. iii. p. 389): Inflatio, superbia, arrogantia peccatum diaboli 
est et ob heec delicta ad terras migravit de ccelo. Comp. Phot. 
Bibl. Cod. 324, p. 293 (ed. Bekker): O& pév Novrrot (dyryedot) 
éd’ av avtovds érroince Kal SvetdEato 0 Beds Euewvav' adtos Oé 
(sc. 0 SudBoros) évdBpice. 

(3) The passage in Gen. vi. 2 (according to the reading oi 
ayyedou Tod Oeod instead of of viol rod Geod) had already been 
applied to the demons, and their intercourse with the daughters 
of men. (Comp. Wernsdorf, Exercitatio de Commercio Ange- 
lorum cum Filiabus Hominum ab Judeis et Patribus Platoni- 
zantibus credito, Viteb. 1742, 4. Keil, Opusce. p. 566 ss. 
Miinscher, Von Colin, s. 89, 90. Suwicer, s.v. dyyenos, i. p. 36, 
and éypyyopos, p. 1003.) Thus Philo wrote a special treatise 
“De Gigantibus ;” and all the Fathers of the first period (with 
the exception of Julius Africanus, see Routh, Reliquise Sacre, 
ii. p. 127 ss.) referred the passages in question to the sexual 
intercourse of the angels with the daughters of men. This, 
however, holds only of the later demons, who became subject to 
the devil, and not of the apostasy of Satan himself, which falls 
in an earlier period (note 1). With him lust is unknown; see 
Semisch, ii. s. 380. Concerning the apparent parachronism, 
comp. Miinscher, Handb, ii. s. 30, 31. In accordance with 
this notion, Clement, Strom. iii. 7, p. 538, designates axpacla 
and émiOuyia as the causes of the fall+-The above-mentioned 
views of pagan worship, and the temptation to sensuality (§ 51, 
and ibid. note 7), were connected with these notions respecting © 
the intercourse of the demons with the daughters of men. 
The fallen angels betrayed the mysteries of revelation to them, 
though in an imperfect and corrupt form, and the heathen 
have their philosophy from these women. Comp. Clem. Strom. 
vi. 1, p. 650. [Comp. on Gen. vi. 1-4, & 2B. Maitland on 
False Worship, 1856, p. 19 sq., and in British Magazine, vol, 
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xxi. p. 389; also in his essays, “Eruvin.” C. F. Keil in the 
Zeitschrift f. luth. Theol. 1855 and 1859; Engelhardt in the 
same (against Keil), 1856, for the angels. Kurtz’s Essay on 
the subject, 1856, and in his Hist. of the O. T., and Delitesch 
in reply to Kurtz, in Reuter’s Repertorium, 1857; also in his 
Comm. on Genesis.] 

(4) Hermas, lib. ii. mand. 7: Diabolum autem ne timeas, 
timens enim Dominum dominaberis illius, quia virtus in illo 
nulla est. In quo autem virtus non est, is ne timendus quidem 
est; in quo vero virtus gloriosa est, is etiam timendus est. 
Omnis enim virtutem habens timendus est; nam qui virtutem 
non habet, ab omnibus contemnitur. Time plane facta Diaboli, 
quoniam maligna sunt: metuens enim Dominum, timebis, et 
opera Diaboli non facies, sed abstinebis te ab eis. Comp. 12, 
5: Potest autem Diabolus luctari, sed vincere non potest. Si 
enim resistitur, fugiet a vobis confusus.—[For as a man, when 
he fills up vessels with good wine, and among them puts a 
few vessels half full, and comes to try and taste of the vessels, 
does not try those that are full, because he knows that they 
are good, but tastes those that are half full, lest they should 
grow sour; so the devil comes to the servants of God to try 
them. They that are full of faith resist him stoutly, and he 
departs from them because he finds no place by which to enter 
into them: then he goes to those that are not full of faith, 
and because he has a place of entrance, he goes into them, and 
does what he will with them, and they become his servants. 
Hermas, 12, 5, Archbishop Wake’s transl.] Comp. Tatian, c. 
16: Aaiwoves 8€ of Tots avOparras émutatTovTes, ovK ciow BL 
Tov avOparrov yal «td. Tren. ii. c. 32, 4, p. 166. ert. 
Apol. c. 23: Omnis hee nostra in illos dominatio et potestas 
de nominatione Christi valet, et de commemoratione eorum 
que sibi a Deo per arbitrum Christum imminentia exspectant. 
Christum timentes in Deo, et Deum in Christo, subjiciuntur 
servis Dei et Christi. Orig. De Princip. iii. 2, 4; Contra Cels. 
i, 6, and viii. 36 (Opp. dip. 769): "ANN ov Xpraruavos, 0 
dan bis XpLoruav ds Kal bmordtas € EavtTov pove TO Ged Kal T@ 
Aoyp adrod mdfor tL dv brd tav Samoviwr, &te KpelTTov 
Saiudvoy tvyydver, and in lib, Jesu Nave, xv. 6. In the 
former passage, De Princip., Origen calls those simple (sim- 
pliciores) who believe that sin would not exist if there was no 
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devil. Along with the moral power of faith, and the efficacy 
of prayer, the magical effects of the sign of the cross, etc., were 
relied on. But what was at first nothing more than a symbol » 
of the power of faith itself, became afterwards a mechanical 
opus operatum. 

(5) Even Clement, Strom. i. 17, p. 367, says: ‘O 8é& dud- 
Boros adteEovows dv kal petavohcas olds Te Hv Kal Kréyrat, 
kab 6 aitios adTos THs KNOTS, ovX 6 Mi) KwAVGAS KUpLos, but 
from these words it is not quite evident whether he means to 
say that the devil is yet capable of being converted. The 
general opinion, as earlier held, is expressed by Zatian, Orat. 
c. 15: ‘H rév Sapovor irrootacis ode exer petavolas TOmor, 
Justin M. Dialog. c. Tryph. ce. 141.—Origen himself did not 
very clearly propound his views; De Princip. ili. ¢. 6, 5 (Opp. 
i, p. 154): Propterea etiam novissimus inimicus, qui mors 
appellatur, destrui dicitur (1 Cor. xv. 26), ut neque ultra triste 
sit aliquid ubi mors non est, neque adversum sit ubi non est 
inimicus. Destrui sane novissimus inimicus ita intelligendus 
est, non ut substantia ejus, que a Deo facta est, pereat, sed ut 
propositum et voluntas inimica, que non a Deo sed ab ipso 
processit, intereat. Destruitur ergo non ut non sit, sed ut 
inimicus non sit et mors. Nihil enim omnipotenti impossi- 
bile est, nec insanabile est aliquid factori suo. § 6. Omnia 
restituentur ut unum sint, et Deus fuerit omnia in omnibus 
(1 Cor. xv. 28). Quod tamen non ad subitum fieri, sed 
paulatim et per partes intelligendum est, infinitis et immensis 
labentibus seeculis, cum sensim et per singulos emendatio 
fuerit et correctio prosecuta, precurrentibus aliis et velociori 
cursu ad summa tendentibus, alizs vero proximo quoque spatio 
insequentibus, tum deinde aliis longe posterius: et sic per 
multos et innumeros ordines proficientium ac Deo se ex 
inimicis reconciliantium pervenitur usque ad novissimum 
inimicum qui dicitur mors, et etiam ipse destruitur ne ultra 
sit inimicus. He here speaks of the last enemy, death, but it 
is evident from the context that he identifies death with the 
devil (this is signified, as cited, eg. Miinscher, Handbuch, ii. 
s, 39, by the use of the parenthesis); he speaks of a substance 
which the Creator would not destroy, but heal. Comp. § 3, 
and Schnitzer in the passage; Thomasius, s. 187. On the 
‘possibility of the conversion of the other demons, comp. i. 
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6, 3 (Opp. i. p. 70; Redep. p. 146): Jam vero si aliqui 
ex his ordinibus, qui sub principatu diaboli agunt, militiz 
ejus obtemperant, poterunt aliquando in futuris  seculis 
converti ad bonitatem, pro eo quod est in ipsis liberi facultas 
arbitrii (2)... 


THIRD DIVISION, 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


§ 53. 
Introduction. 


To bring man back to himself and to the knowledge of his 
own nature, was the essential object of Christianity, and the 
condition of its further progress (1). Hence the first office of 
Christian anthropology must be to determine, not what man 
is in his natural life in relation to the rest of the visible 
creation, but what he is as a spiritual and moral being in 
relation to God and divine things. But since the higher and 
spiritual nature of man-is intimately connected with the 
organism of both body and soul, a system of theological anthro- 
pology could be constructed only on the basis of physical and 
psychical anthropology, which, in the first instance, belongs to 
natural science and philosophy, rather than to theology. The 
history of doctrines, therefore, must also consider the opinions 
held as to man in his natural relations (2). 


(1) Comp. Clem. Ped. iii. 1, p. 250: "Hv dpa, os éouxe, 
mavrav peylotov paOnudtov To yvavat avTov’ éavTov yap 
Tis cay yvon, Oeov eicerar, 

(2) At first sight it might appear indifferent, so far as 
theology is concerned, whether man consists of two or three. 
parts; and yet these distinctions are intimately connected 
with the theological definitions of liberty, immortality, etc. 
This is the case also with the doctrine of pre-existence, in 
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opposition to traducianism and creationism, in relation to 
original sin, etc. Thus it can be explained why Tatian, on 
religious grounds, opposes the common definition, according 
to which man is a Cov Aoyrxov, Contra Grecos, c. 15: 
"Eotw avOpwros, oxy waomep Kopaxdpwvor Soypatilovaw, 
Leov oyiKov, vod Kab émicthuns Sextixov’ SevxyOnoeTaL yap 
Kat avtovs Kal Ta ddoya vod Kai émiaothnpns Sextixd.  Movos 
5é dvOpwtros eixay Kal opoiwars Tod Oeod, Néyw Sé dvOpwrrov 
ody) tov buora Tois fdors mpdrTovTa, GAAG Tov TOppw pEV 
avOpwmorntos, mpos avTov Sé Tov Oedv KexwpnKoTa. 


§ 54, 
Division of Human Nature and Practical Psychology. 


Keil, Opuse. Academ. p. 618-647. Duncker, Apologetarum secundi Seculi de 
Essentialibus Nature humane Partibus Placita. P. I. 11, Gott. 1844-50, 
4to. [Olshausen, in Opuscula, 1834. Franz Delitzsch, System der bib- 
lischen Psychologie, Leipz. 1855, 2d ed. 1862. J. 7. Beck, Umriss d, 
biblischen Seelenlehre, Stuttg. 1843, 2d ed. 1871, 3d ed. 1877. Both 
translated into Eng., Edin. ] 


That man is made up of body and soul, is a fact which we 
know by experience previous to all speculation, and before we 
express it in precise scientific terms. But it is more difficult 
to define the relation between body and soul, and to assign 
to each its boundaries. Some regarded the Wvy7 as the 
medium by which the purely spiritual in man, the higher and 
ideal life of reason, is connected with the purely animal, the 
grosser and sensuous principle of the natural life. They also 
suppose that this human triad was supported by the language 
of Scripture (1). Some of the earlier Fathers (2), those of the 
Alexandrian school in particular (3), adopted this tricho- 
tomistic division, while others, like Tertullian, adhered to the 
opinion that man consists only of body and soul (4), Some 
Gnostic sects, eg. the Valentinians, so perverted the tricho- 
tomistic division, as to divide men themselves into three 
classes, xoikol, yruyexol, and mvevpatixol, according as one or 
the other of the three constituents preponderated, to the 
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apparent exclusion of the others. Thus they again sundered 
the bond of union with which Christ had encircled men as 
brethren (5). 


(1) 7a, EI, IM; odp£, Wuyy, rvedua. Comp. the works 
on Bibl. Theol., and the commentaries on 1 Thess. v. 23; Heb. 
iv. 12, etce.; also Ackermann, Studien und Kritiken, 1839, 
part 4. Olshausen, Beck, and Delitzsch, 1c. The Platonists 
also hold this trichotomy. 

(2) Justin M. fragm. de Resurr. § 10: Olxos 1d capa 
wruyis, wvevpatos 5é Wuyi olxos. Ta tpia tadra rots édrida 
ethixpwh Kal trict adivdxpitov év TO Oe@ EXovot cwOyoceTas. 
Comp. Dial. cum Tryph. § 4. Tatian (Contra Gree. Or. c. 7, 
12, 15) knows two different wvevpara, the one of which he 
calls sruvy7, while the other is of divine nature, but in con- 
sequence of sin does not belong to all men. Jreneus, v. 9,1: 
Tria sunt, ex quibus perfectus homo constat, carne, anima et 
spiritu, et altero quidem salvante et figurante, qui est spiritus, 
altero, quod unitur et formatur, quod est caro; id vero quod 
inter hee est duo, quod est anima, que aliquando quidem 
subsequens spiritum elevatur ab eo, aliquando autem con- 
sentiens carni decidit in terrenas concupiscentias. Comp. v. 
6, 1. 298: Anima autem et spiritus pars hominum esse 
possunt, homo autem nequaquam: perfectus autem homo 
commixtio et adunitio est anime assumentis spiritum Patris 
et admixta ei carni, quee est plasma secundum imaginem Dei. 
Accordingly, not every man is by nature made up of three 
parts, but he only who has received the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, as the third. Concerning the distinction between Pnoé 
and Pnuema, comp. § 44, and Duncker, s. 97, 98. 

(3) Clement (Strom. vii. 12, p. 880) makes a distinction 
between the yvy7 Aoyen and the Wyn cwpatixy; he also 
mentions a tenfold division of man (analogous to the decalogue), 
ibid. vi. 16, p. 808: "Bore 8& kat Sexds tis mept Tov avOpwrrov 
avtov’ Ta Te aicOntnpia wevte Kal Td hovntiKdy Kal TO 
oTreppatiKor, Kab TodTO 5) dySoov TO KaTa THY TAdoW TVEv- 
_patiKov, evvatov 88 TO Hyewovikdy THs uyhs, Kal Sékatov To 
Sia THs Twlotews Tpocywopevoy ayiov mvetpaTos xapaKTnp- 
toTiKov idimpa «.7.r.; the more general division into body, 
soul, and spirit forms, however, the basis of this. Clement, 

Hacens. Hist. Doct. 1, O 
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after the example of Plato (comp. Justin M. Coh. ad Gr. 6), 
divides the soul itself into these three faculties: Td AoysatuKov 
(voepov), 70 Oupukdy, TO émvOvuntexov, Peed. i. 1, ab init. p. 
250. The knowing faculty he subdivides into four functions: 
alcOnows, vovs, émeotiun, worn is, Strom. ii, 4, p. 446. 
Clement regards body and soul as dudopa, but not as évavtia, 
so that neither is the soul as such good, nor is the body as 
such evil. Comp. Strom. iv. 26,p.639. For the psychology 
of Origen, see De Princip. iii. 3 (Opp. i. 145, Redep. p. 296— 
306). On the question whether Origen believed in the 
existence of two souls in man, see Schnitzer, s. 219 ff.; 
Thomasius, s. 190, 193-195; Redep. ii. s. 369, Anm. 3. In 
the view of Origen, the yuyy as such, which he derives from 
wiyecOat, is intermediate between body and spirit; “a 
defective, not fully developed power” (Redep.- ii. s. 368). He 
affirms that he has found no passage in the sacred Scriptures 
in which the soul, as such, is spoken of with honour; while, 
on the contrary, it is frequently blamed, De Princip. i 8, 
3-5 (Opp. 1. p. 95 ff, Redep. p. 211 ss.). But this does not 
prevent him from comparing the soul.to the Son, when he 
draws a comparison between the human and the divine triad, 
ibid. § 5. For the trichotomistic division, comp. also Comment. 
in Matt. t. xiii 2 (Opp. iii. p. 570), and other passages in 
Miinscher (Von Colin), i. s. 319, 320. Origen sometimes employs 
the simple term “man” to designate man’s nobler spiritual 
part, so that man appears not so much to consist of body and 
soul, as to be the soul itself, which governs the body as a mere 
instrument ; Contra Cels. vii. 38: “AvOpwrros, toutécte »uyip. 
xpapévn coware (comp. Photius, Cod. 234; Epiph. Her. 64, 17)> 
Consequently he calls the soul homo, homo = homo interior, in 
Num. xxiv.; comp. Thomasius and Redepenning, Le. 

(4) De Anima, c. 10, 11, 20, 21, 22: Definimus animam 
Dei flatu natam, inmortalem, corporalem, effigiatam, substantia 
simplicem, de suo patientem varie procedentem, [sapientem] 
liberam arbitrii, accidentiis obnoxiam, per ingenia mutabilem, 
rationalem, dominatricem, divinatricem, ex una redundantem 
(c, 22); Adv. Hermog. c, 11, and Neander, Antignostikus, s. . 
457. Concerning the value which, from his strong realistic 
position, he attached to the senses (the key to his theological 
opinions), comp. ibid. s. 452 ff. The soul is to Tertullian 
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something corporeal, as its form (effigies), analogous to the body, 
proves : it has corporeal outlines (corporales lineas). In support 
of this view he appeals to the parable of Dives and Lazarus, 
and to visions. Cf. De Anima, c. 7-10. 

_ (5) Lren. i. 5, 5 (Miinscher, Von Colin, i. s. 316, 3117); 
comp. also Neander, Gnostische Systeme, s. 127 ff Baw, 
Gnosis, s. 158 ff, 168 ff, 489 ff, 679 ff; and Dg. s, 565 ff 


§ 55. 


Origin of the Soul. 


J. F. Bruch, Die Lehre von der Praexistenz, Strash. 1859. [Julius Miiller, 
Lehre von der Siinde, 1te Ausg. 1844, 6te 1877. J. Frohschammer, Ueber 
den Ursprung d. menschlichen Seele, Miinchen 1854. Joh. Marcus, 
Lehrmeinungen tiber d. Ursprung d. menschl. Seele, in d. ersten Jahrh. d. 
Kirche, 1854. ] 


' The inquiry into the origin of the human soul, and the 
mode of its union with the body, seems to be purely meta- 
physical, and to have no bearing upon religion (1). But, ina 
religious point of view, it is always of importance that the 
soul should be considered as a creature of God. This doctrine 
was maintained by the Catholic Church in opposition to the 
Gnostic and heretical theory of emanations (2). Origen’s 
hypothesis of the pre-ewistence of the soul is allied with 
Platonic views (3). On the other hand, Tertullian maintained 
the propagation of the soul per traducem in connection with 
his realistic and materializing conceptions of its corporeity 
(Traducianism) (4). 


(1) Thus, Origen says, De Princip. procem. 5 (Opp. i. p. 
48): De anima vero utrum ex seminis traduce ducatur, ita 
ut ratio ipsius vel substantia inserta ipsis seminibus corpo- 
ralibus habeatur, an vero aliud habeat initium, et hoc ipsum 
initium si genitum est aut non genitum, vel certe si extrin- 
secus corpori inditur, necne: non satis manifesta preedicatione 
distinguitur. 

(2) Traces of the theory of emanation are found in the 
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writings of some of the earlier Fathers. Justin M. fragm. de 
Resurr. 11: ‘H péev uyn éorw apOaptos, pépos otca Tob 
Oeod nai éudionua. (Whether this is Justin’s own opinion, 
or a thesis of the Gnostics, which he combats, see Semisch, 
Just. Mart. s. 364.) Comp. the Clementine Homilies, Hom. 
xvi. 12. On the other hand, Clement of Alex. adheres to the 
idea of creation in Coh. p. 78: Movos 6 trav drwv Snusoupyos 
6 dpiorotéyvas TaTnp ToLodToy dyahua eurxrvxov tuds, TOV 
dvOpwrov érdacev; and Strom. ii. 16, p. 467, 468, where he 
rejects the phrase pépos Oe0d, which some employed, in accord- 
ance with the principle: Oeds ovdeulav exer mpos juas 
duotkny oxéow. Comp. Orig. in Joh. t. xiii. 25 (Opp. t. iv. 
pe 230): 2 podpar éotly daeBés Opmoovorov TH ayevvnto pices 
Kal TappaKapia civas Aéyewy Tovs ea cakes év mvevpate 
td Oe. Comp. De Princip. i. 7, 1. 

(3) Clement, Coh. p. 6: Tipe é Tijs TOD Kdopov KaTaPonijs 
Hpets of TO Selv EoecOas ev ai’T@ mpoTepov yeyevynuévol TO 
Oeg tod Oeod Adyou Ta AoyiKa TAdopaTa pels’ Sv bv 
apyalfouev, Ste ev apyn 6 dOyos Hv; this perhaps should 
rather be understood in an ideal sense. [Clement rejects the 
view that the soul is generated, in Strom. lib. vic. 16: 
ov KaTa THY TOD oTrépwaTos KaTAaBoNnVY yevdpEvoV, @S cUVa- 
yeoOar Kat dvev tovtov Tov Sexatov apiOpor, dv av 1) Taca 
évépyera Tov avOpwrov éritercitas. So, too, Athenagoras, De 
mort. Resur. c. 17.] But Origen, following the Pythagorean 
and Platonic schools, as well as the later Jewish theology, 
first spoke of the pre-existence of the soul as something real 
(comp. Epiph. Her. 64,4: Thy vpuyiv yap thy avOpwreiav 
Aéyes mpoiwdpyev). He brought his doctrine into connection 
with that of human liberty and divine justice, by maintaining 
that the soul comes into the body as a punishment for former 
sins: comp. De Princip. i. 7, 4 (Opp. i. p. 27, Redep. p. 151; 
Schnitzer, s. 72).—“Tf the soul of man is formed only with 
the body, how could Jacob supplant his brother in the womb, 
and John leap in the womb at the salutation of Mary?” 
Comp. also t. xv. in Matth. c. 34, 35, in Matt. xx. 6, 7 (Opp. 
t. iii. p. 703), and Comment. in Joh. t. ii. 25 (Opp. iv. p. 85, 
Redep. ii. 20 ff.). [Origen says his view is not directly con- 
tained in Scripture: De Princip. ic. 7: Nam per conjecturam 
facilis assertio esse videbitur; scripturarum autem testimoniis 
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utique difficilius affirmatur. Nam per conjecturas ita possibile 
est ostendi. He also speaks in some passages as if his opinion 
was undecided; lib. ii, in Cant. Cantic.: Et si ita sit, 
utrum nuper creata veniat, et tunc primum facta, cum corpus 
videtur esse formatum, sed causa facture ejus animandi 
corporis necessitas extitisse credatur; an prius et olim facta, 
ob aliquam causam ad corpus sumendum venire existimetur: 
et si ex causa aliqua in hoc deduci creditur, que illa sit 
causa ut agnosci possit, scientize opus est. ] 

(4) De Anima, c. 19: Et si ad arbores provocamur, 
amplectemur exemplum. Si quidem et illis, necdum arbus- 
culis, sed stipitibus adhuc et surculis etiam nunc, simul de 
scrobibus oriuntur, inest propria vis anime... quo magis 
hominis? cujus anima, velut surculus quidam ex matrice 
Adam in propaginem deducta et genitalibus feminz foveis 
commendata cum omni sua paratura, pullulabit tam intellectu 
quam sensu? Mentior, si non statim infans ut vitam vagitu 
salutavit, hoc ipsum se testatur sensisse atque intellexisse, 
quod natus est, omnes simul ibidem dedicans sensus, et luce 
visum et sono auditum et humore gustum et aere odoratum 
et terra tactum. Ita prima illa vox de primis sensuum et de 
primis intellectuum pulsibus cogitur.... Et hic itaque con- 
cludimus, omnia naturalia anime, ut substantiva ejus, ipsi 
inesse et cum ipsa procedere atque proficere, ex quo ipsa 
censetur, sicut et Seneca seepe noster (De Benef. iv. 6): Insita 
sunt nobis omnium artium et etatum semina, etc. Comp. c. 
27. Neander, Antignost. s. 455, and the whole section. 
[ Tertullian, De Anima, c. 36: Anima in utero seminata pariter 
eum carne, pariter cum ipsa sortitur et sexum, ita pariter ut 
in causa sexus neutra substantia tenetur. Si enim in semi- 
nibus utriusque substantie, aliquam intercapedinem eorum 
conceptus admitteret, ut aut caro, aut anima prior seminaretur, 
esset etiam sexus proprietatum alteri substantiz adscribere 
per temporalem intercapedinem seminum; ut aut caro anime, 
aut anima carni insculperet sexum.] 
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§ 56. 


The Image of God. 


[ Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, i. 185 ff. Bp. Bull, Treatise on the 
State of Man before the Fall. Delitzsch, Bibl. Psychol. ut sup. ] 


Man’s bodily pre-eminence, as well as his higher moral and 
religious nature, frequently referred to by the Fathers in a 
variety of forms (1), is appropriately described in the simple 
and striking words of Scripture (Gen. i. 27): “So God created 
man in His own image: in the image of God created He him.” 
This form of expression has been always employed by the 
Church (2). But it was a point of no little difficulty to deter- 
mine precisely in what:this image of God consists. As body 
and soul could not be absolutely separated, it was represented 
by some that even the body of man is created after the image 
of God (3), now in a more gross, and again in a more refined 
figurative sense; while others rejected this view altogether. 
All, however, admitted, as a matter of course, that the image 
of God has a special reference to the spiritual endowments of 
man. But inasmuch as there is a great chasm between the 
mere natural properties, and their development by the free 
use of the powers which have been granted to man, Jreneus, 
and especially Clement and Origen, still more clearly dis- 
tinguished between the image of God and likeness to God., 
The latter can only be obtained by a moral conflict (under the 
ethical point of view), or is bestowed upon man as a gift of 
grace, through union with Christ (in the religious aspect) (4). 


(1) Iren. iv. 29, p. 285: "Eder 88 tov dvOpwrov mpatov 
yevécOa, Kat yevopuevov av&icar, Kar ab&joavra, dvdpabivat, 
Kab dvdpwbevra TANnOvvOjvar, Kal wAnOuvOévTa evox doa, Kab 
evicxvoavTa Sofac Firat, kal So€acOévta idely Tov éavTod 
Seovrornv. Yet in other places Jrenewus distinguishes less 
exactly ; see Duncker, s. 99 ff. Min. Fel. 17 and 18, ab init. 
Tatian, Or. Contra Gr. c 12 and 19. Clem. Coh. p. 78. 
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According to the latter, man is the most beautiful hymn to 
the praise of the Deity, p. 78; a heavenly plant (gurdv 
ovpaviov), p. 80, and, generally speaking, the principal object 
of the love of God, Ped. i. 3, p. 102, comp. p. 158. Peed. iii. 
7,p. 276: Bice yap o avOpwros inrov éott CHov Kal 
yadpov Kal Tod Kadod Enrntixdy; ib. ili. 8, p. 292. But all 
the good he possesses is not innate in such a way, but that it 
must be developed by instruction («d@yous). Comp. Strom. 
i. 6, p. 336, iv. 23, p: 623, vi. 11, p. '788).vii: 4, p. 839, and 
the passages on human lberty, which will be found below. 

(2) Some of the Alexandrian theologians, however, speaking 
more definitely, taught that man had been created, not so 
much after the image of God Himself, as after the image of 
the Logos, an image after an image! Ooh. p. 78: ‘H pév 
yap tod Oeod eikwv Oo Roxyos adTod, Kal vids TOD vod yry- 
at0s 6 Oetos Noxyos, PwTOS apyétuTroy Pas eixav Sé Tod Noyou 
6 dvOpwrros’ adnOuvos 0 vols 6 év dvOpoTr@, 6 Kat’ eixova TOD 
Geod Kal xaO” opoiwow dia TovTo yeyevrfoOas Aeyopevos, TH 
Kata Kapdiay dpovnces TO Oelw mapecxafdpwevos Adyo, Kal 
tavTn Aoyixos (remark the play on the word Aoyexds). Comp. 
Strom. v. 14, p. 703, and Orig. Comment. in Joh. p. 941 
(Opp. t. iv. p. 19, 51); in Luc. Hom. viii. (Opp. t. iii). 

(3) This notion was either connected with the fancy that 
God Himself has a body (see above), or with the idea that 
the body of Christ was the image after which the body of 
man had been created. (The author of the Clementine 
Homilies also thought that the body in particular bore the 
image of God, comp. Piper on Melito, le. p. 74, 75; Baur, 
Dg. s. 577.) ert. De Carne Christi, c. 6; Adv. Mare. v. 8; 
Adv. Prax. 12. Meander, Antign. s. 407 ff. [Just. Mart. 
makes the image to consist in the whole man, including the 
body. Tertullian, Adv. Marcion, lib. ii.: Homo est a Deo 
conditus, non imperiali verbo, ut cetera animalia, sed familiari 
manu, etiam premisso blandiente illo verbo: Faciamus 
hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem nostram.] The more 
spiritual view was, that the life of the soul, partaking of the 
divine nature, shines through the physical organism, and is 
reflected especially in the countenance of man, in his looks, 
ete. Tatian, Or. c. 15 (Worth, c. 24): Puy pév odv 4 tdv 
avOpérwv Todupepys éote Kal ov povomepys. SvvGerh (al. 
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ouvert, according to Fronto Duceus, comp. Daniel, s. 202) 
yap éotTw os elvat pavepay avTnv Sia cdparos, odTe yap av 
att) havein Tote yopis cwHpatos obte dvictatat } cape ywpls 
apuxijs. Olem. Coh. p. 52, Strom. v. 14, p. 703: PWuyyy dé 
TV AoyiKnY avobev éumvevoOhvar bd TOD Oeod eis Tpocwrrov. 
On this account the Fathers of the Alexandrian school very 
decidedly oppose the more material conception of a bodily 
copy of the divine image. Olem. Strom. ii. 19, p. 483: To 
yap Kat’ eixova Kal opoiwow, as Kal mpocbev cipjKapev, ov 
TO KaTa cua pnvierar' od yap Oduis Ovytov dabavato 
€£opuotovcbar’ GAN’ 7) Kata voy Kal Aoyiocpov. On the other 
hand, it is surprising that the same Clement, Peed. ii. 10, p. 220, 
should recognize the image of God in the procreative power of 
man, which others connected with demoniacal agency (§ 51): 
Eixav 6 dvOpwros tod Oe0d yivetar, caO0 eis yéveow avOpetrov 
avOpwtros cuvepyet. Origen refers the divine image exclusively 
to the spirit of man; Contra Cels. vi (Opp. i p. 680), and 
Hom. i. in Genes. (Opp. t. ii. p. 57). 

(4) The tautological phrase, Gen. i 26: MbID "DPB, 
induced the Fathers in their acumen to make an arbitrary 
distinction between poy (eik@v) and MDI (cuwolwous ; comp. 
Schott, Opuscul. t. ii. p. 66 ss.). Meander sees in this (Dg. s. 
190) “the first germ of the distinction, afterwards so im- 
portant, between the dona naturalia and supernaturalia.” 
Trenceus, Adv. Her. v. 6, p. 299, v. 16, p. 313: ’Ev tots 
mpoabev xpovois édéyeTo ev Kat’ cixova Oeod yeyovévas Tov 
dvOpwrov, ovx édeixvuto dé ete yap aopatos iv 6 Aoyos, 08 
Kat elkdva 6 avOpwros éyeyover. Aud todto 8) Kab thy 
opotwowy padiws améBarev. ‘Ordre 58 cap& éyéveto 6 AOyos} 
Tov Oeod Ta appotepa éerexipwoe’ Kal yap Kal Thy eixova 
GeuFev dynOBs, adtos Todro yevopevos, Srep Hv % eix@v adtod* 
kal THY opolwcw BeBaiws xatéotnoe cuveEomouwdcas Tov 
avOpwirov T@ aopdtw watpi. According to some, the language 
of Clem. Strom. i. 22, p. 499 (418, Syib.), implies that the 
image of God is communicated to man evOéws KaTd& Tv 
yéveow, and that he obtains the likeness dotepov kata tiv 
tedelwow. According to Tert., De Bapt.c. 5, man attains 
unto likeness to God by baptism. According to Origen, who 
everywhere insists upon the self-determination of man, the 
likeness of God which is to be obtained consists in this, ut 
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(homo) ipse sibi eam sibi eam propric industri studiis ex 
Dei imitatione conscisceret, cum possibilitate sibi perfectionis 
in initiis data per imaginis dignitatem in fine demum per 
operum expletionem perfectam sibi ipse similitudinem con- 
summaret; De Princip. iii. 6, 1 (Opp. t. 1, p. 152; Redep. p. 
317; Schnitzer, p. 236). Comp. Contra Cels. iv. 20, p. 522, 
23. But Origen again uses both terms indifferently, Hom. ii. 
in Jer. (Opp. t. iii. p. 137); Contra Cels. vi. 63. 


§ 57. 
Freedom and Immortality. 
(a) Liberty. 


Werter, die christ]. Lehre iiber d. Verhiltniss von Gnade und Freiheit von den 
apostolischen Zeiten bis auf Augustinus. 1. Halfte, Freiburg im Breisg. 
1856. ([Landerer, Verhiltniss von Gnade und Freiheit, in the Jahrbiicher 
f. deutsche Theologie, 1857, s. 500-603. Kuhn, Der vorgebliche Pelagian- 
ismus der voraugustinischen Kirchenviter, in the (Tiibingen) Theol. 
Quartalschrift, 1853. J. B. Mozley, Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination, 
Lond. 1855, p. 398 ff. Neander, Kg. and Dg.] 


Freedom and immortality are those prerogatives of the 
human mind in which the image of God manifests itself; 
such was the doctrine of the primitive Church, confirmed by 
the general Christian consciousness. All the Greek Fathers, 
as well as the apologists Justin (1), Tatian (2), Athenagoras (3), 
Theophilus (4), and the Latin author Minucius Felix (5), also 
the theologians of the Alexandrian school, Clement (6), and 
Origen (7), exalt the adrefovovov (the autonomy, self-deter- 
mination) of the human soul with the freshness of youth 
and a tincture of Hellenistic idealism, but also influenced by 
a practical Christian interest. They know nothing of any 
imputation of sin, except as a voluntary and moral self- 
determination is presupposed. Even Jrenwus (8), although 
opposed to speculation, and the more austere Tertullian (9), 
strongly insist upon this self-determination in the use of the 
freedom of the will, from the practical and moral point of 
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view. None but heretics ventured to maintain that man is 
subject to the influence of a foreign power (the stars, or the 
eiuappévn) (10); and on this very account they met with 
the most decided opposition on the part of the whole Church. 


(1) Justin M. speaks in the most decisive way against 
determinism, Apol. i. c. 43: Eiwappévnv dapév arrapdBarov 
TavTny €lvat, TOs TA KANG éKAEYOMEVOLS TA AELa émriTipLa, Kab 
Tols opolws Ta évaytia, Ta dia emiyepa. Ov yap dorep TA 
dra, olov dévdpa Kat tetpdtroda, wndev Svvdueva Tpoarpeces 
mpartew, eroincev 6 Oeds Tov avOpwrov ovdé yap Hw aEwos 
dpotBijs i) éraivov, ob ad’ éavtod édXOpuevos TO ayabdv, ara 
ToUTO yevomevos, ovd ef KaKds UTApye, Sixalas KoNdoEws 
éerbyyavev, ovK ad éavtod TovodTos wy, GAN’ ovdev Suvdpevos 
eivan Erepov wap’ 0 éyeyovet. , 

(2) Tatian, Or.c. 7: To 8€ éxadtepov ths toujoews eldos 
avteEovatoy yéyove, Tayaod piow py exov, 6 TAHY [radu] 
povoy Tapa TO Oe@, TH O€ EXevOepia THs Tpoarpécews b7d TOY 
avOpotrav éxtedecovpevov’ Oras 6 pev daddos Sixaiws Koda- 
Entrar, &¢ adtov yeyovas poyOnpds’ 6 S& Sixavos yadpw TeV 
avipayaOnpatev akias étawhtar kata TO avteEovcwov Tod 
Oeod iy TapaBas 7d BobdAnwa. Concerning the critical and 
exegetical difficulties connected with this passage, see Daniel, 
Tatian der Apologet. s. 207. 

(3) Athen. Leg. 31; comp. De Resurr. 12, 13, 15,18 ss. 

(4) Ad Autol. ii, 27: “EnXev@epov yap Kal aiteEovovov 
éroincev 6 eds dvOpwrroy, in connection with the doctrine of 
immortality, of which in the next section. 

(5) Octav. c. 36, 37: Nec de fato quisquam aut solatium 
captet aut excuset eventum. Sit sortis fortuna, mens tamen 
libera est, et ideo actus hominis, non dignitas judicatur... . 
Ita in nobis non genitura plectitur, sed ingenii natura punitur. 
The liberty of man gets the victory in the contest with all 
the adversities of destiny: Vires denique et mentis et corporis 
sine laboris exercitatione torpescunt; omnes adeo vestri viri 
fortes, quos in exemplum predicatis, erumnis suis inclyti 
floruerunt. Itaque et nobis Deus nec non potest subvenire, 
nec despicit, quum sit et omnium rector et amator suorum ; 
sed in adversis unumquemque explorat et examinat ; ingenium 
singulorum periculis pensitat, usque ad extremam mortem 
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voluntatem hominis sciscitatur, nihil sibi posse perire securus. 
Itaque ut aurum ignibus, sic nos discriminibus arguimur. 
Quam pulcrum spectaculum Deo, quum Christianus cum dolore 
congreditur, quum adversum minas et supplicia et tormenta 
componitur! quum strepitum mortis et horrorem carnificis 
irridens insultat! quum libertatem suam adversus reges et 
principes erigit, soli Deo, cujus est, cedit, etc.! Moreover, in 
Minucius, xi. 6, it is intimated (though the opinion is put 
in the mouth of his opponent) that the Christians believed 
that God judges man not so much according to his conduct, 
as according to predestination; but he refutes this, as a false 
accusation. 

(6) Clem. Coh. p. 79: ‘Yudv éorw (4 Bac. Tav odpavdr) 
cay Oedijonte, THY mpds Tov Ocdy THY Tpoalpeciy eoyNKOTOD. 
He then shows (p. 80) how man himself, in accordance with 
his own nature, ought to cultivate the talents which God has 
given him. As the horse is not for the plough (after the 
custom of the ancients), nor the ox for riding, as none is 
required to do more than his nature will allow, so man alone 
can be expected to strive after the divine, because he has 
received the power of doing it. According to Clement, too, 
man is accountable for that sin alone which proceeds from free 
choice, Strom. ii. p. 461; it is also frequently in our power to 
acquire both discernment and strength, ibid. 462. Clement 
knows nothing of a gratia irresistibilis, Strom. vil. p. 855: 
Odre pny dxov coOjoetar 6 cwlopevos, od yap eat drypvyos* 
ada mavTos padrdov Exovoiws Kal TpoatpeTLKOS aTrEvicEL 
mpos cwtnplav’ 610 Kal Tas évToAds édaBev 6 avOpwrros, ds 
dy é& avTod oppntiKds mpds omoTepov av Kab BovdovTo THY TE 
aipeT@V Kal Tay PEevKTOY K.T.D. 

(7) Comp. the third book of the work De Princip. in its 
whole connection. According to Origen, there is no account- 
ability without liberty, De Princip. ii. 5 (Redep. p. 188): “If 
man were corrupt by nature, and could not possibly do 
good, God would appear as the judge, not of actions, but of 
natural capacities” (comp. what Minucius says on this point). 
Comp. De Princip. i. 5, 3, and Contra Cels. iv. 3 (Opp. i. p. 
504): ’Aperiis wév édp advédys To Exovorov, dveires adths Kal 
«nv ovatav, Nevertheless, this liberty is only relative; every 
moral action is a mixture of free choice and divine aid. Comp 
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§ 70, and the passages quoted by Redepenning, Orig. i. s. 
318. 

(8) Iren. iv. 4, p. 231, 232 (Gr. 281): Sed frumentum 
quidem et palew, inanimalia et irrationabilia existentia, 
naturaliter talia facta sunt: homo vero, rationabilis et secun- 
dum hoc similis Deo, liber in arbitrio factus et suz potestatis 
ipse sibi causa est, ut aliquando quidem frumentum, aliquando 
autem palea fiat; Zrenwus then founds the accountability of 
man upon this argument. Comp. iv. 15, p. 245 (Gr. 318), 
iv. 37, p. 281, 282 (Gr. 374, 375): Ei dices of pev haddrou, 
of S€ ayabol yeysvacw, 000’ obtoL érrawerol, dvTes ayaboil, 
ToLovToL yap KaTecKevdcOnoay’ ob’ éxelvor we“TTOL, OUTS 
yeyovotes. ‘AAN émevd) of wavtes THs aiTis eior pices, 
duvdpevol te katacyeiv Kal mpatar TO ayabov, kat Suvdpevor 
madi dmofanely avTdo Kal pn Tomcat Sikalws Kal Tap’ 
dvOpérois Tols evvopoupévors, Kab Tokv mpoTepov Tapa He@ 
of ev érawvovvtat, Kal alas Tuyxdvovet paptupias THs TOD 
Kadod Kaborou éxroyhs Kal éripovis’ of S& katarTidvTat Kab 
aklas tuyydvovct Enulas Tis Tod Kadod Kal ayabod aroBonis. 
Comp. also iv. 39, p. 285 (Gr. 380), v. 27, p. 325 (Gr. 442). 
But, according to Jrencus, the freedom of man is not only 
seen in his works, but also in his faith, iv. 37, p. 282 (Gr. 
376); comp. also the fragment of the sermon, De Fide, p. 
342 (Gr. 467). On Hippolytus and his view of freedom, see 
Jacobi in Neander, Dg. s. 193. 

(9) Tertullian defended the idea of liberty especially in 
opposition to Marcion: “How could man, who was destined 
to rule over the whole creation, be a slave in respect to him- 
self, and not have the faculty of reigning over himself?” 
Advers. Marcion, i. 8, 6, 9; comp. Neander, Antignost. s. 
S7 293732 

(10) “According to the Gnostics, there is a fate which stands 
in intimate connection with the stars, and is brought about by 
their instrumentality,’ etc. Baur, Gnosis, s. 232. But the 
doctrine of human freedom is of importance in the opinion of 

1 Even the opponents of the doctrine of human liberty, as Calvin, are com- 
pelled to acknowledge this remarkable consensus Patrum of the first period ; and 
in order to account for it, they are obliged to suppose a general illusion about 
this doctrine! ‘‘Jé is at any rate a remarkable phenomenon, that the very 


doctrines: which afterwards caused disruptions in the Christian Church, are 
scarcely ever mentioned in the primitive Church,” Daniel, Tatian, s. 200. 
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the author of the Clementine Homilies, eg. Hom. xv. 7: 
“Exactov S& tav avOpomov éretOepov émoincey eye THY 
eEovolay éavtov arrovéuew & BovreTat, i) TH TapovTe KaKe, 
) T@ pédrAovTL ayaa ; comp. also c. 8, Hom. ii. 15, iii. 69, 
viii. 16, xi. 8. Credner, Le. iii. s. 283, 290, 294. Schliemann, 
s, 182 ff, 235 ff, 241. 


§ 58. 
(0) Immortality. 


* Olshausen, antiquissimorum ecclesiz grece patrum de immortalitate sententia 

recensentur, Osterprogramm 1827, reviewed by Ullmann in Studien und 

' Kritiken, i. 2, s. 425. H. Schultz, die Voraussetzungen der Christlichen 
Lehre von der Unsterblichkeit, Gottingen 1861. 


The theologians of the primitive age did not so completely 
agree concerning the immortality of the soul. They were far 
from denying the doctrine itself, or doubting its possibility. 
But some of them, eg. Justin, Tatian, and Theophilus (1), on 
various grounds supposed that the soul, though mortal in 
itself, or at least indifferent in relation to mortality or im- 
mortality, either acquires immortality as a promised reward, 
by its union with the spirit and the right use of its liberty, 
or, in the opposite case, perishes with the body. They were 
led to this view, partly because they laid so much stress on 
freedom, and because they thought that likeness to God was 
to be obtained only by this freedom; and partly, too, because 
they supposed (according to the trichotomistic division of 
human nature) that the soul receives the germ of immortal 
life only by union with the Spirit, as the higher and free life 
of reason. And, lastly, other philosophical hypotheses con- 
cerning the nature of the soul doubtless had an influence. On 
the contrary, Tertullian and Origen, whose views differed on 
other subjects, agreed in this one point, that they, in accord- 
ance with their peculiar notions concerning the nature of the 
soul, looked upon its immortality as essential to it (2). 


(1) On the question whether the view advocated by the 
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aged man in Justin, Dial. c. Tryph. § 4, is the opinion of the 
author himself or not ?—as well as on the meaning of the 
passage: "AAA pry ob8e ArroOvijcKew pyul mdcas Tas Ypuxas 
éyo, comp. his commentators, Olshausen, l.c.; Réssler, Bibl. 1. s. 
141; Mohler, Patrologie, i. s. 242; Daniel, Tatian, s. 224; 
Semisch, ii. 368. Tatian speaks more distinctly, Contra 
Gree. c. 13: Ov« éotw AOdvatos 4 Wy) Kal? éEavTip,’ 
Ounty 86 "ANA Sivatat 4 adth Kal ph aToOvycKkev. Ovyc- 
Kee fev yap Kal AveTaL pETa TOD TwpaTOS pw YwWwoKOVEE 
Tv adnbeav. “Aviotatar 5é eis totepov érl ouvtedeia TOD 
Kocpov oly TO cwpaTl, Odvatov Sia Tipmplas ev a0avacia 
NapBdvovoa. Tlddw 8é od OvnoKes, Kav Tpos Katpov AvOH, 
THY eriyvoow Tod Oeobd memounpévn. Kab’ éavtiy yap oKdTos 
éotl Kal ovdev ev aith hotewov... (Joh. i)... Puxy yap 
ovK avTn TO Tvebua eowoer, EcdOn Sé dT avTOD KT... 
Sufuylav Sé cextnpévn tiv tod Oeiov mvevpatos, ovK éoTLV 
aBonOnros, avépyerar Sé mpds amep adtiy odnyel yopia TO 
mvedua. According to Tatian also, the soul is not a simple 
nature (vroAupepys eats Kal od povopuepys), c. 15. Theophilus 
(ad Aut. ii, 27) starts the question: was Adam created with 
a mortal or immortal nature? and replies: neither the one 
nor the other, but he was fitted for both (Sextcxdv audorépwr), 
in order that he might receive immortality as a reward, and 
become God (yévyrat Oeds), if he aspired after it by obeying 
the divine commandments; but that he might become the 
author of his own ruin, if he did the works of the devil, and 
disobeyed God? Jreneus also speaks only of an immortality 
which is given to man, see Ady. Her. ii. 64: Sine initio et 
sine fine, vere et semper idem et eodem modo se habens soltis 
est Deus. ... Et de animalibus, de animabus, et de spiritibus 
et omnino de omnibus his que facta sunt, cogitans quis minime 
peccabit, quando omnia, que facta sunt, initium quidem 
facturee suz habeant, perseverant autem, guoadusque ea Deus 
et esse et perseverare voluertt. Non enim ex nobis, neque ex 
nostra natura vita est, sed secundem gratiam Dei datur. Sicut 


1 Kaé’ tavrgy is wanting in the most recent manuscripts ; vide Daniel, s. 228, 
on this passage. 

* Whether an absolute annihilation is here intended, or only.a loss of con- 
sciousness, see Baur, Dg. s. 575, who adopts the latter view. On the cognate 


view of the Thnetopsychites (Arabici), compare below, on Eschatology, § 76, 
note 8. : 
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autem corpus animale ipsum quidem non est anima, par- 
ticipatur autem animam, quoadusque Deus vult, sic et anima 
ipsa quidem non est vita, participatur autem a Deo sibi 
preestitam vitam. 

(2) The opposition which Tertullian raised to the above 
doctrine was connected with his twofold division of the soul; 
that of Origen, with his views on pre-existence. (For the 
latter could easily dispose of the objection that the soul must 
have an end, because it has had a beginning.) Comp., how- 
ever, Zert. De Anima, 11, 14, 15. Among other things, 
Tertullian appeals to the fact that the soul continues active 
even in dreams. On the connection of sleep and death 
generally, see De Anima, c 43 ff. According to Orig. 
Exhort. ad Mart. 47 (Opp. i. p. 307), De Princip. ii, 11; 
4, p. 105, and i. 1, 13, p. 122, it is both the inherent 
principle of life in the soul, and its natural relation to God, 
which secures its immortality. To this is to be added his 
view about self-determination, and the retribution based 
thereon. Comp. Thomasius,s. 159; Kedepenning, ii. s. 111. 


The whole question, however, had more of a philosophical than Christian 
bearing, as the idea of immortality itself is abstract negative. On the 
other hand, the believer by faith lays hold of eternal life in Christ as 
something real and concrete. The Christian doctrine of immortality cannot 
therefore be considered apart from the person, work, and kingdom of Christ, 
and rests upon Christian views and promises ; see, below, in the Eschatology. 
Comp. the writing of Schuléz, noted above. 


§ 59. 


Sin, the Fall, and its Consequences. 


J. G. Walch (Th. Ch. Lilienthal), De Pelagianismo ante Pelagium, Jen. 
1738, 4to. Hjusdem, Historia Doctrine de Peccato Originali; both in his 
Miscellanea Sacra, Amstel. 1744, 4to. J. Horn, Commentatio de sententiis 
eorum patrum, quorum auctoritas ante Augustinum plurimum valuit, de 
peccato originali, Gott. 1801, 4to. +Wéorter [Landerer and Huber], u. s. 
§ 57. +Kuhn, der vorgebliche Pelagianismus der voraugustinischen Vater 
(Tiib. Quartalschrift, 1853). 


However much the primitive Church was inclined, as we 
have already seen, to look with a free and clear vision at the 
bright side of man (his ideal nature), yet it did not endeavour 
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to conceal the dark side by a false idealism. Though it 

cannot be said that the consciousness of human depravity was 

the exclusive and fundamental principle upon which the 
entire theology of that time was founded, yet every Christian 

conscience was convinced of the opposition between the ideal 

and the real, and the effects of sin in destroying the harmony 

of life; and this, too, in proportion to the strictness of the 

claims set up for human freedom. 


Thus Justin M. complains of the universality of sin, Dial. c. 
Tryph. ¢. 95. The whole human race is under the curse; for 
cursed is every one who does not keep the law. The author 
of the Clementine Homilies also supposes that the propensity 
to sin is made stronger by its preponderance in human 
history, and calls men the slaves of sin (dovAevovTes 
érvOupia), Hom. iv. 23, x. 4, Schliemann, s. 183.—Clement 
of Alexandria directs our attention, in particular, to the 
internal conflict which sin has introduced into the nature of 
man; it does not form a part of our nature, nevertheless it is 
spread through the whole race. We come to sin without 
ourselves knowing how; comp. Strom. ii. p. 487. Origen 
also conceives of sin as a universal corruption, since the 
world is apostate, Contra Cels. iii 66, p. 491: adds yap 
daivetat, OT Tavtes pév avOpwroe mpos Td dpapTaverv 
mepvxapev, Eviou dé ov povoy Tepveaciv, adAA Kal eiOic- 
pévot eioly dpaptdvey. Comp. iii. 62, p. 488: ’Addvarov 
ydp paper civat dvOpwrov pet aperis an’ apyis wpos Tov 
Ocdy dvw Br¥érrew" Kaxiav yap bhiotacbat avayxaiov T P@TOV 
év avOpwrrois (with reference to Rom. vii. 9). Cf. Redep. ii. 
s. 360. Nevertheless the writers of this period do not ex- 
press as strong a sense of sin as those of the following. On 
the contrary, jubilant feelings preponderated in view of the 
finished work of the Saviour. It would be as one-sided to 
demand in the first centuries the experience of later times, as 
it is to misconceive the necessity of the later developments, 
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§ 60. 


The Doctrine of Sin in General. 


Suicer, Thesaurus, sub dwapriéva, &udprnua, d&uaprin, &wauprwrrs. Krabbe, dio 
Lehre von der Siinde und dem Tode, Hamburg 1836 (dogmatico-exegetical). 
*Julius Miiller, die Christliche Lehre von der Siinde, Breslau 1844, 2 vols. 
6te Aufl. 1877 [transl. in Clark’s Foreign Theol. Library]. 


Though sin was recognized as a fact, yet definitions of its 
precise nature were to a great extent indefinite and unsettled 
during this period (1). The heretical sects of the Gnostics 
in general (and in this particular they were the forerunners 
of Manicheism), with their dualistic notions, either ascribed 
the origin of evil to the demiurge, or maintained that it was 
inherent in matter (2). On the other hand, the Christian 
theologians, generally speaking, agreed in seeking the source 
of sin in the human will, and clearing God from all responsi- 
bility (3). Such a view easily led to the opinion of Origen, 
that moral evil is something negative (4). 


(1) A definition, allied to that of the Stoics, is given by 
Clement of Alexandria, Ped. i 13, p. 158, 159: IIav to 
mapa Tov Noyovr Tov dpOdv, TodTO dpdptnud €or, Virtue 
(apery), on the contrary, is Sudfeous uyijs cdupwvos bd Tod 
Aoyou mepl Orov Tov Biov. Hence sin is also disobedience 
to God, Adtixa yotv Ste juaptev 6 Tp@Tos avOpwrros, Kal 
mapynKkovoe Tod Oeov. He further considers sin, urging its 
etymology, as error... @s é€& avdyxKns elvat TO TANMpEdAOv- 
pevov Trav Sia THY TOD NOyou SiapapTiay ywopevoy Kal eiKoTwS 
KareloOat dudptnwa. Comp. Strom. ii. p. 462: To dé duap- 
Tavew €k Tov ayvoeiv Kplvew 6 TL xpi) Tovey TUVicTAaTAt 
» ToD aduvateiy mroveiy. The different kinds of sin are 
émOupia, PoBos, and Hdov7n.. One consequence of sin is the 
AO THs adnPelas, Coh. p. 88, and, lastly, eternal death, 
ib. p. 89. Tertullian puts sin in the impatience (inconstancy) 
of man, De Pat. 5 (p. 143): Nam ut compendio dictum sit, 
omne peccatum impatientize adscribendum, Comp. Cypr. De 
Bono Pat. p. 218. Orig. De Princip. ii. 9, 2 (Opp. ti p. 97, 


Hagens, Hist. Doct. 1 i 
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Redep. p. 216), also believes that laziness and aversion to 
efforts for preserving the good, as well as turning from the 
path of virtue (privative), are causes of sin; for going astray 
is nothing but becoming bad; to be bad only means not to 
be good, etc.; comp. Schnitzer, s. 140. 

(2) Now and then even orthodox theologians ascribe the 
origin of evil to the sensuous nature: thus Justin VM. Apol. 
i. 10 (2); De Resurr. c. 3, see Semisch, s. 400, 401. On the 
other hand, comp. Clem. Strom. iv. 36, p. 638, 639: Ovx«ovv 
eVNOYOS of KaTATpeyoUTES Tis TAATEWS Kal KaKiLovTES TO TOL. 
ov cuvopavTes THY KaTacKeviY TOD avOpetrov opOnv mpos THY 
ovpavod Oéay yevoméevny, Kal Thy TOV aicOncéwy dpyavotrostay 
Tpos yvhow ovvteivovcay, Tad TE éAN Kal pépN TpOS TO 
KAA, ov Tpos HOovnY evOeTa, “OOev émideKTiKoY yiveTat THs 
TYyYL@TaTNS TO Oe@ Wrvyiis TO oiknTHpLovy TodTO K.T.r....’AAN 
cite ayabov H w>uyi) pice, ovde ad Kaxdv pices TO capa, 
ovdé pay, 0 un éeotw ayabov, TodTO evOéws Kaxov. ict yap 
ovv Kal pecotntés tives «7.4, Comp. Origen, Contra Celsum, 
iv. 66: Tode, thy trnv .. . Tos Ovntois éurrodcTevopéevny 
aitiav evar TOV KaKdv, KAO’ Huds ovK adnOEs TO yap ExdaTOU 
Hyewovixoy aitiov Ths bToctdcys &v avTo Kaxlas éoTiv, Hrs 
3; \ Ai / 
€OTL TO KAKOY, 

(3) Clem. Strom. vii. 2, p. 835: Kaxias 8 ad mavtws 
dvattios (6 Oeds). Orig. Contra Cels. vi. 55, p. 675: ‘Hyets 
Sé gapev, bts KaKd pev 7) tiv KaKiav Kal Tas am aiTis 
mpakers 0 eds od« érroince. Comp. iii. 69, p. 492. Never- 
theless, he holds that evil is under God’s providence; comp. 
De Princip. iii. 2, 7 (Opp. i. p. 142). : 

(4) Orig. De Princip. ii. 9, 2 (Opp. i. p. 97), and in Joh. 
t. ii c. 7 (Opp. iv. p. 65, 66): Ilaca % xaxia obdév eotw (with 
reference to the word oddév in John i. 3), éwet «ab odx dv 
tuyxavet. He terms evil dvurdcratov, and the fall petwors 
(diminutio), J. Miller, 1st ed. 132; comp. Redepenning, ii. 
s, 328. 


§ 61. 
Interpretation of the Narrative of the Fall. 


The documents contained in the five books of Moses were 
to the early Church the historical foundation, not only of the 
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doctrine of the creation of the world and of man, but also of 
the doctrine of the origin of sin, which appears as a fact in 
the history of Adam. Some writers, however, rejected the 
literal interpretation of this narrative. Thus Origen (after the 
example of Philo) (1) regarded it as a type, historically 
clothed, of what takes place in free moral agents everywhere, 
and at all times (2). It is difficult to ascertain how far 
Irenceus adhered to the letter of the narrative (3). Tertullian 
unhesitatingly pronounced in favour of its strict historical 
interpretation (4). Both the Gnostics and the author of 
the Clementine Homilies rejected this view on dogmatic 
grounds (5). 


(1) Philo sees in the narrative tpdro. ths wWuyijs, see 
Dihne, s. 341, and his essay in the Theologische Studien und 
Krit. 1833, 4. 
~ (2) Clement considers the narrative of the fall partly as 
fact and partly as allegory, Strom. v. 11, p. 689,690. (Serpent 
=image of voluptuousness.’) On the other hand, Origen 
regards it as purely allegorical, De Princip. iv. 16 (Opp. t. 
i. p. 174); Contra Cels. iv. 40, p. 534. Adam is called 
man, because: "Ev tots Soxodow mept tod “Add eivac 
duowroyes Motos ta reph tis tov avOpmmouv dicews ... 
ody otTws mepl évds ToS, os Tepl Grov Tod yévouvs TadTa 
gdcKovtos Tod Peiov Aoyou. Concerning the further applica- 
tion of allegorical interpretation to the particulars of the 
narrative (the clothing our first parents in skins as a symbol 
of the clothing of the soul?), comp. Meth. in Phot. Bibl. Cod. 
234 and 293. On the other side, see Orig. Fragm. in Gen. 
t. ii. p. 29, where both the literal interpretation is excluded, 
and this allegorical exposition is called in question. 

(3) According to the fragment of Anastasius Sinaita in 
Massuet, p. 344, Irencus must be understood as having 
explained the temptation by the serpent (in opposition to the 
Ophites), wvevpatixds, not ictopixds, but it is not evident to 


1 That the serpent was the devil, or the devil was in the serpent (which is 
not expressly declared in Genesis), was generally assumed, in accordance with 
Wisd. ii. 24 and Rev. xii. 9 (6 opus ¢ dpyaios) ; probably also with reference 
to John viii. 44, 
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what extent he did so, Besides, objections have been urged 
to the genuineness of this passage ; see Duncker, s. 115, Anm. 
But Jreneus speaks elsewhere plainly enough of the fall of 
Adam as an historical fact, iii, 18 (Gr. 20), p. 211 (Gr. 248), 
iii, 21 (Gr. 31), p. 218 (Gr. 259) ss. Thus he labours to 
defend the threatening of God: “For in the day that thou 
eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die,” from the chronological 
point of view, by taking the word “day” (as in the account 
of the creation) in the sense of “period,” for “one day is 
with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as 
one day.” Adam and Eve died during that period on the 
same day of the week on which they were created and dis- 
obeyed the command of God, viz. on a Friday within the first 
one thousand years; Adv. Her. v. 23, 2. See Dunecker, 
sl 29; 

(4) Tert. Adv. Judeos, il. p. 184; De Virg. vel. 11; Adv. 
Mare. ii. 2 ss., and other passages. He insists upon the 
literal interpretation of the particulars of the narrative, as 
they succeeded each other in order of time, in his De Resurr. 
Carn. 61: Adam ante nomina animalibus enunciavit quam de 
arbore decerpsit ; ante etiam prophetavit quam voravit. 

(5) On the Gnostic (Basilidian) doctrine of the fall (cvy- 
xvows apyiKy), comp. Clem. Strom. ii. 20, p. 488. Gieseler, 
Studien und Kritiken, 1840, s. 396. Baur, s. 211. The 
author of the Clementine Homilies goes so far in idealizing 
Adam, as to convert the historical person into a purely 
mythical being (like the Adam-Cadmon of the Cabbalists), 
while he represents Eve as far inferior to him. Hence Adam 
could not sin, but sin makes its first appearance in Cain. 
See Credner, ii. 258, iii. 284. Baur, Gnosis, s. 339. 
Schliemann, 8. 177 ff. Hilgenfeld,s. 291. Baur, Dg. s. 582. 
The origin of sin is derived from the disorder introduced by 
the domination exercised by the feminine principle. On the 
other hand, the Gnostic Cainites rendered homage to Cain, 
as the representative of freedom from the thraldom of the 
demiurge ; while the Gnostic Sethites considered Cain as the 
representative of the hylic, Abel as that of the psychical, and 
Seth as that of the pneumatic principle, the ideal of humanity. 
Neander, Kircheng. i. 2, s. 758 ff. 
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§ 62, 
State of Innocence and Fall. 


With all their differences of opinion respecting the original 
endowments of the first man (1), and the nature of his sin (2), 
all the Catholic teachers agreed in this, that the temptation 
of the serpent was a real temptation to sin, and, accordingly, 
that the transgression of the command given by Jehovah was 
a fall from a state of innocence, followed by disasters to the 
human race (3). On the other hand, the Clementine Ebionites 
denied that Adam could have sinned (4); and the Ophites 
thought that by this event (at least in one respect) man was 
elevated to his proper dignity,—a transition to freedom ; 
inasmuch as the prohibition had proceeded from the envy of 
Jaldabaoth, but the act of disobedience had been brought 
about by the influence of wisdom (Sophia), the symbol of 
which is the serpent (5). 


(1) These were especially exaggerated by the author of the 
Clementine Homilies (see the preceding section). Adam pos- 
sessed prophetic gifts, Hom. iii. 21, viii. 10 (Credner, ii. s. 248; 
Baur, s. 363; Schliemann, s. 175; Hilgenfeld, s. 294), which, 
however, Tertullian, De Resurr. Carn. c. 61, also ascribed to 
him. The Ophites taught that Adam and Eve had light and 
luminous bodies, see Baur, s. 187. The theologians, previous 
to the time of Augustine, attached less weight to what was 
afterwards called justitia originalis. According to Theophilus 
of Antioch (ad Aut. ii, 24, 27), Adam was vyrvos, and had 
to be treated as a child; he was neither mortal nor immortal, 
but capable of either mortality or immortality. Clement of 
Alexandria maintains the same, Strom. vi. 12, p. 788: “They 
may learn from us (he says in opposition. to the Gnostics), 
that Adam was created perfect, not in relation to his moral 
excellences, but in respect to his capacity of receiving virtue ; 
for there is certainly a difference between a capacity for virtue 
and the real possession of it. God will have us attain to 
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bliss by our own exertions, hence it belongs to the nature of 
the soul to determine itself,” etc. (in Baur, Gnosis, s. 493). 
Clement accordingly restricts the original endowments (Strom. 
iv. p. 632) to what is purely human as a basis for action: 
Ovsey yap Tav yapaxtypifovtav tHv avOpemov idéav Te Kal 
poppy évedénoev avTe. 

(2) Justin M. attributes the fall mainly to the cunning 
malignity of Satan; Dial. c. Tryph. c. 119, p. 205. A beast 
(@nptov) seduced man. On his own part he added dis- 
obedience and misbelief; comp. Semisch, lc. s. 393, 394. 
Clement of Alexandria conceives that it was sensuality which 
caused the fall of the first man; Coh. p. 86: "Odis ad\dn- 
yopelras 1O0v1 ert yaotépa Egtrovea, kaxla ynivn eis ddras 
tpepouévn. (Lhiersch conjectures the reading tperopuévn in 
Rudelbach’s Zeitschrift f. d. luth. Theol. 1841, 2, s. 184.) 
Comp. Strom. iii. 17, p. 559 (470, Syib.). Clement does not 
(like the Encratites whom he combats) blame the cohabitation 
of our first parents as in itself sinful, but he objects that it 
took place too soon; this is also implied in the passage, Strom. 
ii, 19, p. 481: Ta pév aicypd otros mpoOtpws treo, 
érropevos TH yuvatxi. Comp. § 61, 2. 

(3) The notion that the tree itself was the cause of death 
(its fruit being venomous), is rejected by Zheophil. of Antioch, 
ad Autol. ii. 25: Ov yap, @s olovtai tives, Odvatov elye TO 
EUNov GAN 1) Tapakon. 

(4) Comp. § 61, note 5. Adam could not sin, because the 
Oetov mvedpua, or the codia itself, having been manifested in 
him, the latter must have sinned ; but such an assertion would 
be impious; comp. Schliemann, u.s. Yet the Clementines 
seem to adopt the view, that the image of God was defaced 
in the descendants of the first human pair; comp. Hilgenfeld, 
g.229 1, 

(5) The Ophites are in confusion about their own doctrines ; 
for at one time they render divine homage to the serpent, at 
another they say that Eve was seduced by its deception. 
Epiph, Her. 37,6. Baur, s. 178 ff. 
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$63, 
The Effects of the Fall. 


Death was the punishment which Jehovah had threatened 
to inflict upon the transgressors of His law. Nevertheless the 
act of transgression was not immediately succeeded by death, 
but by a train of evils which came upon both the man and 
the woman, introductory to death, and testifying that man 
had become mortal. Accordingly, both death and physical 
evils were considered as the effects of Adam’s sin; thus, e., 
by Jreneus and others (1). But opinions were not as yet 
fully developed concerning the moral depravity of each 
individual, and the sin of the race in general, considered as 
the effect of the first sin. They were so much disposed to 
look upon sin as the free act of man’s will, that they could 
hardly conceive of it as simply a hereditary tendency, trans- 
mitted from one to another. The sin of every individual, as 
found in experience, had its type in the sin of Adam, and 
consequently appeared to be a repetition, rather than a neces- 
sary consequence, of the first sin (2). In order to explain 
the mysterious power which drives man to evil, they had 
recourse to the influence of the demons, strong, but not 
absolutely compulsory, rather than to a total bondage of the 
will (as the result of original sin) (3). Nevertheless we meet 
in the writings of Jrenwus with indications of more deep- 
reaching effects of the fall (4). Tertullian and Origen aided 
more definitely the theory of original sin, though from different 
points of view. Origen thought that souls were stained with 
sin in a former state, and thus enter into the world in a sinful 
condition. To this idea-he added another, allied to the notions 
of Gnostics and Manichees, viz. that there is a stain in physical 
generation itself (5). According to Zertullian, the soul itself 
is propagated with all its defects as matter is propagated. The 
phrase “ vitium originis,” first used by him, is in perfect accerd- 
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ance with this view (6), But both were far from considering in- 
herent depravity as involving accountability, and still farther 
from believing in the entire absence of human liberty (7). 


(1) Tren. iii, 23 (Gr. 35), p. 221 (Gr. 263): Condem- 
nationem autem transgressionis accepit homo tedia et 
terrenum laborem et manducare panem in sudore vultus sui 
et converti in terram, ex qua assumtus est; similiter autem 
mulier tedia et labores et gemitus et tristitias partus et 
servitium, 7. ut serviret viro suo: ut neque maledicti a Deo 
in totum perirent, neque sine increpatione perseverantes Deum 
contemnerent (comp. c. 37, p. 264, Grabe). Ibid. v. 15,-p. 
311 (Gr. 423)... propter inobedientiz peccatum subsecuti 
sunt languores hominibus. V. 17, p. 313 (p. 426). V. 23, 
p. 320 (p. 435): Sed quoniam Deus verax est, mendax autem 
serpens, de effectu ostensum est morte subsecuta eos, qui 
manducaverunt. Simul enim cum esca et mortem adsciverunt, 
quoniam inobedientes manducabant: inobedientia autem Dei 
mortem infert, et sqq. (Hence the devil is called a murderer 
from the beginning.) But Jreneus also sees a blessing in the 
penalty inflicted by God, iii. 20, 1: Magnanimus (i.e. waxpo- 
@vpos) fuit Deus deficiente homine, eam que per verbum esset 
victoriam reddendam ei providens. He compares the fall of 
man to the fate of the prophet Jonah, who was swallowed by 
the whale in order to be saved. Thus man is swallowed by 
the great whale (the devil), that Christ may deliver him out 
of his jaws; comp. Duncker,s.151. According to Cyprian, 
De Bono Patientix, p. 212, even the higher physical strength 
of man (along with immortality) was lost by the fall; Origen 
also connected the existence of evil in the world with sin. 
Comp. above, § 48. By death, however, the Alexandrians do 
not mean physical death, which, on their postulates, they must 
regard as a wise arrangement of nature (pvowxy avdynn Oeias 
oixovomias), and so as a blessing; but moral and spiritual 
death. Clement, Strom. iii, p. 540, and the passages from 
Origen in Gieseler’s Dogmengesch. s. 182. [Comm. in Matt. 
xiii. § 7, in Joan. xvii. § 37. On the Ep. to the Romans, 
lib. vi. § 6, Origen declares the death effected by sin to be the 
separation of the soul from God: Separatio animz a Deo mors 
appellatur, que per peccatum venit.] 
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(2) Though Justin M. uses strong expressions in lamenting 
the universal corruption of mankind (Dial. c. Tryph. c. 95), 
yet original sin, and the imputation of Adam’s guilt, are con- 
ceptions foreign to him. At least man has still such right 
moral feelings, that he judges and blames the sin of others as 
his.—Dial. c. Tryph.c. 93: Ta yap del nab d” 6rov Sikava 
kal macav Sicavoctyny Tapéxet ev Tavte yéver avOpoTrav’ Kab 
gore Trav yévos yvwpifov btu poryela Kxaxdv, nal tropveia, kal 
avdpogovia, kal doa adda Tovadta. Compare what follows, 
according to which only those filled with the evil spirit, or 
wholly corrupted by bad education (and hence not the posterity 
of Adam as such), have lost this feeling. Accordingly every 
man deserves death, because in his obedience he resembles the 
first man. Dial. c. Tr. c. 88: “O (scil. yévos avOpdérr@v) ad 
Tod "Adap bro Oavatov Kal mAdYHY THY TOD hews éemEeTTTaKEL, 
Tapa Tv idlay aitlay éxdoTov avTov Tovnpevoapévov. C. 
124: Odors (scil. dvOpwmor) opolws TH "Addp Kal tH Eta 
é£omorovpevor Odvatov éavtois épydfovtat x.7.r. Compare 
Semisch, l.c. s. 397-399, who goes into the interpretation of 
these passages. See ibid. p. 401, in reference to the difficult 
passage, Dial. c. Tr. c. 100,in which many have found an 
argument for original sin: IIap@évos otca Eva kal a&pOopos 
TOV Noyov TOV amo TOD dhews GuAAaBodca, Tapakony Kal 
Odvatov étexe (is téxtewy here metaphorical?). [On the 
difficult passage, Apol. i. cap. 61, see Rudelbach, Zeitschrift f. 
luth. Theol. 1841, s. 171: especially Zanderer, Jahrb. f. 
deutsche Theol. 1857, s. 518 ff.; Just. M. on Erbsiinde, 
Theol. Quartalschrift, 1859. The passage in the First Apology, 
ch. 61, reads: émeud2 THY mpaTnY yéveow hudv ayvoodvTes 
Kat avdyKnv yeyevunpcba €& bypas omopds Kata plEw tH 
T&v yovéwy mpos adXjXovs, Kal év Eecr patrols Kalb Tovnpais 
avatpopais yeyovapmev, OTrws pn avdyKns Téxva pnd ayvoias 
pévopev GANA Tpoaipécews Kal éemictHuns apécews Te dpuap- 
TLV UIrép OY Tponudpropev TUYwpe ev TO VdaTL érrovopateTat 
TO EXomevp avaryevynOhval ... 70 TOD matpos ... Oeod dvopa. 
That Justin taught the necessity of internal grace, see Landerer 
in the same essay, s, 522.] According to Clement of Alex- 
andria, man now stands in the same relation to the tempter 
in which Adam stood prior to the fall, Coh. p. 7: Els yap o 


dmateav, avobev péev Evav, viv 8& 7d Kal tods dddovs avOpa- 
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mous eis Odvatov vrodépwv; comp. Ped. i. 15, 158, 159. 
Clement, indeed, admits the universality of sin among men, 
Peed. iii. 12, p. 307: To pév yap éEapaptavew racw ewputov 
kab kowov; but the very circumstance that some appear to 
him by nature better than others (Strom. i. 6, p. 336), shows 
that he did not consider man as absolutely depraved, nor 
throw all into one corrupt mass. No one commits iniquity 
for its own sake, Strom. i. 17, p. 368. But he rejects the 
idea of original sin, as already imputed to children, most 
strongly, in Strom. iii. 16, p. 556, 557: Aeyérooay iyi’ 
Ilob érropvevoev 76 yervnbev rradiov, 7) TAs bid THY ToD Adam 
UromémT@Key apav TO pnodey évepynoav. He does not regard 
the passage, Ps. li. 5, as proof. (Comp. the above passages 
on liberty and sin in general.) 

(3) Athen. Leg. c. 25. Tatian, Contra Gree. c. 7, and the 
passages quoted, § 58. Besides the influence of Satan, Justin 
M. also mentions bad education and evil examples, Apol. i 61: 
°Ev @cou pavrdous Kal rovnpais avatpodais yeyovaper. 

(4) Ireneus, Adv. Her. iv. 41, 2, and other passages 
quoted by Duncker, s. 132 ff. According to Duncker, the 
doctrine of original sin and hereditary evil is so fully developed 
in the writings of Lrenceus, “that the characteristic features of 
the western type of doctrine may be distinctly recognised.” 
Jrenceus indeed asserts that man, freely yielding to the voice 
of the tempter, has become a child, disciple, and servant of the 
devil, etc. He also thinks that, in consequence of the sin of 
Adam, men are already in a state of guilt. On the question 
whether Jrencus understands by that. death which we have 
inherited, merely physical death (v. 1, 3, and other passages), 
see Duncker, lc. [The doctrine of Trancows; in its approxi- 
mation to Augustinianism, is given in the following passages 
(Landerer in Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theologie, 1857, s. 528):-— 
Ady. Her. v. 16: év td mpdtm "Addu mpocexowramer, pt) 
TomoavTes avTodD THY évToAnY, ev SETH Sevtépo "Addu aro- 
KaTnrAraynuev UTHKOOL mexpt OavdTov yevouevot, Odde yap 
Gdrw Tivi Hywev Gperrétat Grn 7 exelvm, od Kal THv évToAnv 
mapéBnuev: so in iii. 18: Perdideramus in Adam—secundum 
imaginem et similitudinem Dei esse; and in iii. 22: Quemad- 
modum illa (Eva) inobediens facta et sibi et universo generi 
humano causa est facta mortis; v. 19: et quemadmodum 
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adstrictum est morti genus humanum per virginem, salvatur 
per virginem.] 

(5) On the one hand, Origen, by insisting upon the freedom 
of the human will, forms a strong contrast with Augustine ; 
as he also maintains that concupiscence is not reckoned as sin, 
so long as it has not ripened into a purpose; guilt arises only 
when we yield to it, De Princip. iii. 2, 2 (Opp. t. i p. 139, 
Red. p. 179), and iii, 4 (de Humanis Tentationibus). But, on 
the other, he formally adopts the idea of original sin, by 
asserting that the human soul does not come into the world 
in a state of innocence, because it has already sinned in a 
former state (uvotnpiov yevéoews); De Princip. iii. 5 (Opp. t. 
i, p. 149, 150, Redep. p. 309 ff); comp. also Redep. 11. 322 ff. ; 
concerning the generation of man, see Hom. xv. in Matth. § 23 
(Opp. i. p. 685); Hom. viii. in Lev. (Opp. ii. p. 229, and xii. 
p- 251): Omnis qui ingreditur hunc mundum in quadam 
contaminatione effici dicitur (Job xiv. 4, 5)... Omnis ergo 
homo in patre et in matre pollutus est, solus vero Jesus 
Dominus meus in hance generationem mundus ingressus est, et 
in matre non est pollutus. Ingressus est enim corpus incon- 
taminatum. See, further, in Baur, Dg. s. 589 ff And yet 
subsequent times, especially after Jerome, have seen in Origen 
the precursor of Pelagius. Jerome (Ep. ad Ctesiphont.) calls 
the opinion, that man can be without sin—Origenis ramusculus. 
Comp. in reply, Worter, u. s., 8. 201 [and Landerer, u. s.]. 

(6) ert. De Anima, c. 40: Ita omnis anima eo usque in 
Adam censetur, donec in Christo recenseatur ; tamdiu immunda, 
quamdiu recenseatur. Peccatrix autem, quia immunda, 
recipiens ignominiam ex carnis societate. Cap. 41, he makes 
use of the phrase vitiwm originis, and maintains that evil has 
become man’s second nature, while his true nature (according 
to Tertullian) is the good. He therefore distinguishes naturale 
quodammodo from proprie naturale. Quod enim a Deo est, 
non tam extinguitur, quam obumbratur. Potest enim obwm- 
brari, quia non est Deus, eatingur non potest, quia a Deo est. 

(7) That, eg. Tertullian was far from imputing original 
sin to children as real sin, may be seen from his remarkable 
expression concerning the baptism of infants; De Bapt. 18, 
comp. § 72, and Neander, Antignostikus, s. 209 ff., 455 ff— 
His disciple Cyprian also acknowledges inherent depravity, 
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and defends infant baptism on this ground; but yet only to 
purify infants from a foreign guilt which is imputed to them, 
but not from any guilt which is properly their own. Ep. 64. 
Comp. fetiberg, s. 317 ff. Cyprian calls original sin, contagio 
mortis antique, in Ep. 59; but says that it does not annul 
freedom; De Gratia Dei, ad Donatum, c. 2. 


FOURTH DIVISION. 


CHRISTOLOGY AND SOTERIOLOGY. 


§ 64, 


Christology in General. 


Martini, Versuch einer pragmatischen Geschichte des Dogma von der Gottheit 
Christi, Rostock 1800. *Dorner, Entwicklungsgeschichte der Christo- 
logie, Stuttgardt 1839, 2d edit. 2 Bde. 1845, 46, 3d edit. 1853-56. [Baur, 
Dreieinigkeitslehre, 3 Bde. Tiibing. 1841-48. G. A. Meier, Trinitat. 
2 Bde. 1844. JL. Lange, Antitrinitar, 1851.] 


THE manifestation of the Logos in the flesh is the chief dog- 
matic idea around which this period revolves, This fact, 
unveiling the eternal counsels of God’s love, was regarded by 
the first teachers of the Church, not under a partial aspect as 
the mere consequence of human sin, nor as exclusively con- 
ditioned and brought about by sin, but also as a free revelation 
of God, as the summit of all earlier revelations and develop- 
ments of life, as the completion and crown of creation. Thus 
the Christology of this period forms at once the continuation 
of its theology, and the supplement and counterpart of its 
anthropology. 


Ireneus decidedly keeps in view the twofold aspect under 
which Christ may be considered, as both completing and restor- 
ing human nature. Both are expressed by the terms ava- 
Keparatovy, avaxeparaiwors (2.¢. the repetition of that which 
formerly existed, renovation, restoration, the reunion of that 


which was separated, comp. Suicer, Thesaurus, s.v.). Christ is 
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the sum of all that is human in its highest significance, both 
the sum total and the renovation of mankind, the new Adam ; 
comp. v. 29, 2, iii 18, 7, and other passages quoted by 
Duncker, s. 157 ff. He frequently repeats the proposition, 
that Christ became what we are, that we might be what He is, 
eg. iii. 10, 20, and in the Preefatio: Jesus Christus, Dominus 
noster, propter immensam suam dilectionem factus est quod 
sumus nos, uti nos perficeret esse, quod est ipse. [Jreneus, 
iii, 18: Filius Dei, existens semper apud patrem, incarnatus 
est et homo factus, longam hominum expositionem in se ipso 
recapitulavit, in compendio nobis salutem prestans, et quod 
perdideramus in Adam, 7.c. secundum imaginem et similitudinem 
esse, hoc in Christo Jesu reciperemus. Comp. v.16.] Jreneus 
also says that Christ represents the perfect man in all the 
stages of human life. Similar views were entertained by the 
theologians of the Alexandrian school; see the passages quoted 
on the Logos.— On the other hand, Tertullian, De Carne 
Christi, c. 6, thinks that the incarnation of Christ had refer- 
ence to the sufferings He was to endure. (At vero Christus, 
mori missus, nasci quoque necessario habuit, ut mori posset.) 
According to Cyprian, the incarnation was necessary, not so 
much on account of the sin of Adam, as because of the dis- 
obedience of the later generations, on whom the former 
revelations did not produce their effect (Heb. i. 1), De Idol. 
Van. p. 15: Quod vero Christus sit, et quomodo per ipsum 
nobis salus venerit, sic est ordo, sic ratio. Judeis primum 
erat apud Deum gratia. Sic olim justi erant, sic majores 
eorum religionibus obediebant. Inde illis et regni sublimitas 
floruit et generis magnitudo provenit. Sed illi negligentes, 
indisciplinati et superbi postmodum facti, et fiducia patrum 
inflati, dum divina precepta contemnunt, datam sibi gratiam 
perdiderunt. ... Nec non Deus ante pradixerat, fore ut 
vergente seculo, et mundi fine jam proximo, ex omni gente et 
populo et loco cultores sibi allegeret Deus multo fideliores et 
melioris obsequii; qui indulgentiam de divinis muneribus 
haurirent, quam acceptam Judei contemtis religionibus per- © 
didissent. Hujus igitur indulgentis, gratie disciplineeque 
arbiter et magister, sermo et filius Dei mittitur, qui per 
prophetas omnes retro illuminator et doctor humani generis 
predicabatur. Hic est virtus Dei, hic ratio, hic sapientia ejus 
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et gloria. Hic in virginem illabitur, carnem, Spiritu Sancto 
codperante, induitur. Deus cum homine miscetur. Hic Deus 
noster, hic Christus est, qui, mediator duorum, hominem induit, 
quem perducat ad patrem. Quod homo est, esse Christus volutt, 
ut et homo possit esse quod Christus est. Comp. Rettberg,s. 305. 
In this last position he coincides with Zrencus, 


§ 65, 
The God-man. 


Along with more indefinite and general expressions con- 
cerning the higher nature of Jesus(1), the elevation of His 
doctrine and person (2), and His Messianic character (3), we 
find even in the primitive Church allusions to the intimate 
union between the divine and the human in His person. But 
the relation in which they stand to each other is not exactly 
defined, nor is the part which each takes in the formation of 
His personality sharply or philosophically determined (4). 
The earlier Fathers endeavoured, on the one hand, to avoid 
the low views of the Ebionites and Artemonites (Alogi), who 
considered Jesus as only the son of Joseph and Mary (while 
the more moderate Nazarenes, in accordance with the Catholic 
confession, admitted a supernatural conception) (5). On the 
other hand, they combated still more decidedly the tendency 
of the Docetz, who rejected the true humanity of Christ (6), 
They also opposed the opinion (held by Cerinthus and 
Basilides) that the Logos (Christ) had descended upon the 
man Jesus at His baptism, according to which the divine and 
human are united only in an external, mechanical way; and 
the still more fanciful notions of Marcion, according to which 
Christ appeared as Deus ex machina (7); and lastly, the view 
of Valentinus (also docetic), who admitted that Christ was 
born of Mary, but maintained that He made use of her only 
as of a channel, by which He might be introduced into this 
finite life (8). 
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(1) Thus in the letter of Pliny to Trajan (Ep. x. 97): 
Carmen Christo quasi Deo dicere——The usual doxologies, the 
baptismal formulas, the services of the Christian festivals and 
of divine worship, bear witness to the divine homage paid to 
Christ by the primitive Church; comp. Dorner, lc. s. 273 ff. 
Even art and Christian customs testify the same ; ibid. s. 290 ff. 
[Comp Minter, Schine, Bingham, Piper, Didron, Jameson, in 
their works, referred to § 8; also, especially, Louis Perret, 
Catacombes de Rome, 5 vols. fol. Paris 1851 (by the Institute).] 
The calumnies which the Jew of Celsus brings against the 
person of Christ, that He was born from the adulterous inter- 
course of Mary with a Roman soldier, Pantheras, are refuted 
by Origen, and the miraculous birth of the Saviour vindicated 
in view of His high destination (in connection with the 
doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul); Contra Cels. i. 32 
(p. 845-351). 

(2) According to Justin Martyr, the excellency of His 
doctrine elevates Christ over the rest of mankind (Apol. 1. 14): 
Bpaxets 8¢ nal obvrowor map’ adtod Oyo. yeyovacw" ov yap 
copisTns UTApyev, GAA Stvapis Oeod Oo Oyos adTod Fv, and 
this human wisdom would be sufficient by itself (according 
to c. 22) to secure to Jesus the predicate of the Son of God, 
even though He were a mere man. But He is more than 
this: ibidem. Origen also appeals to the extraordinary 
personal character of Jesus (apart from His divine dignity), 
which he considers as the bloom and crown of humanity ; 
Contra Cels. i 29 (Opp. t.i. p. 347, in reference to Plato, De 
Rep. i. p. 329, and Plutarch in Vita Themistoclis): “Jesus, 
the least and humblest of all Seriphii, yet caused a greater 
commotion in the world than either Themistocles, or Pytha- 
goras, or Plato, yea more than any wise man, prince or general.” 
He unites in Himself all human excellences, while others 
have distinguished themselves by particular virtues, or par- 
ticular actions; He is the miracle of the world! c¢. 30 
(altogether in the sense of the modern apologists). Minucius 
Felix does not go beyond the negative statement, that Jesus 
was more than a mere man; generally speaking, we find in 
his writings little or nothing positively Christological; Octav. 
29, § 2, 3 (comp. with 9, 5): Nam quod religioni nostra 
hominem noxium et crucem ejus adscribitis, longe de vicinia 
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veritatis erratis, qui putatis Deum credi aut meruisse noxium 
aut potuisse terrenum. Ne ille miserabilis, cujus in homine 
mortali spes omnis innititur; totum enim ejus auxilium cum 
extincto homine finitur. Comp. Novatian, De Trin. 14: Si 
homo tantummodo Christus, cur spes in illum ponitur, cum 
spes in homine maledicta referatur? Arnobius, Adv. Gentes, 
i. 53: Deus ille sublimis fuit, Deus radice ab intima, Deus 
ab incognitis regnis, et ab omnium principe Deus sospitator 
est missus, quem neque sol ipse, neque ulla, si sentiunt, 
sidera, non rectores, non principes mundi, non denique dii 
magni, aut qui fingentes se deos genus omne mortalium terri- 
tant, unde aut qui fuerit, potuerunt noscere vel suspicari. On 
the Christology of the apostolical Fathers, see Dorner, luc. s. 

144 ff. 

(3) Justin MW. Apol. i. 5, 30 ff.; Dial. c. Tryph. in its whole 
bearing. Novatian, De Trin. c. 9. Orig. Contra Cels, in various 
places. 

. (4) Thus Justin M. defended, on the one hand, the birth of 
Christ of a Virgin, in opposition to the Ebionites; and, on 
the other, His true humanity, in opposition to the Gnostics; 
Dial.c. Tryph. c. 54: Ov« éortw 6 Xp. dvOpwrros && dvOparrar, 
KaTa TO KoWov TOV avOpéTav yevvnOels. Apol. i. 46: Aid 
Suvdpews Tod Aoyou KaTa THY TOD TaTpos TavTwV Kal SeaToTOU 
Geod Bovany dia trapVévov avOpwrros amrexunOyn. Comp. Semisch, 
ii. s. 403. ff. Jren..iti. 16 (Gr 18), 18 (Gr. 20), p. 211 
(Gr, 248): “Hvwcev ody xabas mpoédapev, tov dvOpwrov Te 
66d... Ei pn cuvnvoén o dvOpwtros TO Oe@, od« av HdvYviOn 
petacxel THs apOapcias. "Eder yap tov pecitny Oeod Te 
Kai avOpdrav bia THs idlas mpos Exatépous oiKeLdTyTos eis 
diriav Kal opuovotay Tors audorépovs cuvayayely Kal Oed pev 
mapactijcat Tov avOpwrov, avOpamous 5é yvwpioas Oedv, c. 19 
(21), p. 212, 213 (250): “Rowep yap fv avOpwros, iva re- 
pac0h, ovtTws Kal doyos, va So€acOh Hovyatovtos pév 700 
Aoyou &v TO TeipdbecOar.. . Kal otavpodcba Kai aobvy- 
oKxew’ cuyywopévou 6¢ TS avOpaT@ év TO viKdy Kal UTropevery 
Kab xpnotetecOar Kal avictacOar Kal davadapBdveo@ar, 
Ireneus also advocates the true manhood of the Saviour in 
opposition to the Docete, and His true Godhead in opposition 
to the Ebionites. As Adam had no human father, so Christ 
is begotten without the act of a man; as the former was 

Hacens. Hist. Doct. 1, Q 
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formed from the virgin soil, so the latter is born of a pure 
virgin. Contrasted with the sinful flesh of Adam is this sin- 
less nature; a spiritual (7vevpartvxos) man is set over against 
the carnal (psychical, wuysrds), iii, 21, 10.  Duncker, s. 
218 ff Comp. Movatian, De Trin. c 18: Quoniam si ad 
hominem veniebat, ut mediator Dei et hominum esse deberet, 
oportuit illum cum eo esse et verbum carnem fieri, ut in 
semetipso concordiam confibularet terrenorum pariter atque 
ceelestium, dum utriusque partis in se connectens pignora, et 
Deum homini et hominem Deo copularet, ut merito filius Dei 
per assumtionem carnis filius hominis, et filius hominis per 
receptionem Dei verbi filius Dei effici possit. Hoe altissimum 
atque reconditum sacramentum ad salutem generis humani 
ante secula destinatum, in Domino Jesu Christo Deo et 
homine invenitur impleri, quo conditio generis humani ad 
fructum eterne salutis posset adduci. 

(5) Comp. § 23,24, and 42,note1. On the mild manner 
in which Justin M. (Dial. c. Tryph. § 48) and Origen (in Matt. 
t. xvi. c. 12, Opp. iii. p. 273, comparison with the blind man, 
Mark x. 46) judged of the view of the Ebionites, see Veander, 
Kirchg. i. s. 616, 617. But Origen expresses himself in 
stronger terms against them in Hom. xv. in Jerem. ib. p. 226: 
"EroApnoay yap peta TOY TOAAdY TV avOpwTivev KaKav 
Kal TovTO eimely, STL ovK eaTL Oeds 6 povoyerijs 0 TpwTOTOKOS 
mdons KTicews’ émiKaTapatos yap, ds THY éATioa exer eT 
avOpwrov. But even common Ebionites supposed that a 
higher power had united itself with Jesus at His baptism, 
though it was indeed only an (abstract) power. The Ebion- 
ites, whose views are represented by the Clementine Homilies, 
differed from the former by asserting that Jesus had from the 
beginning been penetrated with this higher power; hence He 
is in one rank with Adam, Enoch, and Moses, who all had the 
same prophetic character ; comp. Schliemann, s. 200 ff., 483 ff, 
523 ff Dorner, s. 296 ff. Concerning the birth from the 
Virgin, it is remarkable how little the primitive Church 
hesitated about adducing analogies from pagan myths as a 
kind of evidence, though the reality of the fact was held fast. 
Thus Orig. Contra .Cels. i. 37° (Opp. t. i p. 355—Plato, a 
son of Apollo and Amphictyone) ; in the same connection an 
analogy is drawn from nature (in the case of the hawk), in 
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opposition to the blasphemy of Celsus, c. 32, p. 350, mentioned 
above; comp., however, c. 67, p. 381. 

(6) Against the Docet, comp. the Epistles of Zynatius, 
especially ad Smyrn. 2 and 8, ad Ephes. 7, 18, ad Trall. 9, 
also the before-cited passage of Jrenwus, as well as Tert. Adv. 
Mare. and De Carne Christi; Novatian, De Trin. c. 10: Neque 
igitur eum hereticorum agnoscimus Christum, qui in imagine 
(ut dicitur) fuit, et non in veritate; nihil verum eorum que 
gessit, fecerit, si ipse phantasma et non veritas fuit. Some 
have thought that there is a leaning towards Docetism in the 
Epistle of Barnabas, c. 5. But it is only the same idea of 
the «pvis which occurs in later times, eg. in the (apocryphal) 
oration of Thaddeus to Abgarus, apud Huseb. 1,13: "Eowpe- 
Kpuvev avTod tHv OedtynTa, and elsewhere. 

(7) Tertull. De Carne Christi, c. 2: Odit moras Marcion, 
qui subito Christum de ccelis deferebat. Adv. Mare. iil 2: 
Subito filius, et subito missus, et subito Christus; iv. 11: 
Subito Christus, subito et Johannes. Sic sunt omnia apud 
Marcionem, que suum et plenum habent ordinem apud 
creatorem. [On Basilides and Marcion, see Neander, 1.c.] 

(8) Kaddep tdwp Sia cwrdjfvos odetder, comp. Neander, 
gnost. Systeme, s. 136 ff. On the Docetism of the Gnostics 
in general, see Baur, s. 258 ff.: “Basilides ts nearest to the 
orthodox view; Marcion departs farthest from it; and Valen- 
tinus, with his psychical Christ, occupies an intermediate 
position.” Comp. also Baur, Dg. s. 610. 


§ 66. 


Further Development of this Doctrine. 


sa a Gieseler, Commentatio, qua Clementis Alexandrini et Origenis 
doctrine de corpore Christi exponuntur, Gotting. 1837, 4to. [Ldmmer, 
Clem. Alex. Doctrina de rsyd, 1855.) 


1 On the different recensions of what is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed, 
comp. King, p. 145. The phrase: conceptus de Spiritu Sancto, is wanting in 
the earlier recensions, and one reads: qui natus est de Spiritu Sancto ex Maria 
virg. Comp. King, p. 145. [Comp. also Swainson on the Nicene and Apostles’ 
Creeds, Lond. 1875. ] 
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Though the Christian and Catholic doctrine, in opposition 
to all these heretical theories, rested upon the simple declara- 
tion of John: 6 Aébyos cap éyévero, and thus preserved the 
idea which is peculiar to Christianity, viz. that of a necessary 
union between the divine and the human (1); yet the doctrine 
of the God-man was modified by the influence of various 
modes of thought and speculation. Thus it is not quite clear 
from the phraseology of the Fathers prior to Origen (2) (with 
the exception of Zrenwus (3) and Tertullian (4)) how far they 
thought the soul of Jesus to be a part of His humanity. Nor 
does Clement of Alexandria make a strict distinction between 
the human and divine in Christ (5). Concerning His body, 
the theologians of the Alexandrian school adopted views 
essentially allied to those of the Docete, although they 
opposed the grosser forms of Docetism. Clement maintained 
that the body of Jesus was not subject to the accidents 
and influences of the external world with the same physical 
necessity as other human bodies (6); and Origen went so 
far as to ascribe to it the property of appearing to different 
persons under different forms (7). On the other hand, 
Origen was very definite upon the doctrine of the human 
soul of Jesus (8), and, generally speaking, endeavoured, more 
exactly than his predecessors, to define in a dialectic method 
the relation between the divine and the human in the person 
of Christ (9). He also first made use of the expression 
OeavO pwrros (10). 


(1) Novat. De Trin. c. 10: Non est ergo in unam partem 
inclinandum et ab alia parte fugiendum, quoniam nec tenebit 
perfectam veritatem, quisquis aliquam veritatis excluserit 
portionem. Tam enim scriptura etiam Deum adnuntiat 
Christum, quam etiam ipsum hominem adnuntiat Deum, ete. 

(2) According to Justin M., Christ had a soul, but not a 
vovs. Its place was supplied by the Adyos. In his view, 
Christ is composed of Aoyos, yuyy, and cdpa, Apol. min. c. 
10, comp. Semisch, s. 410. 

(3) Duncker (p. 207 ff.) endeavours to make it probable, 





from passages quoted by him (especially ili, 22, 1, v. 6, 1), 
that Jreneus taught the perfect humanity of Christ as regards 
body, soul, and spirit; he also adduces the passage, v. 1, 3, 
to which others have attached the opposite sense, comp. 
Gieseler on the passage, Dogmengesch. s. 187. [Geseler here 
states that the Fathers of the Church soon came to feel the 
necessity, in a doctrinal point of view, of maintaining that 
Christ had a proper human soul, as otherwise He could not 
be a real man, nor our example, and His sufferings must be 
wholly denied, or else ascribed to the Logos. Jrencus first 
refers to it distinctly, v. c. 1; He gave His soul for our souls, 
His flesh for our flesh; and wWvyy here cannot mean merely 
the sensuous soul, for Jrenewus does not distinguish between 
aruyn and wvedya. Tertullian expressly says that Christ 
assumed a human soul as well as a human body; De Carne 
Christi, c. 11, 13; Adv. Prax. c. 16. Origen, De Princip. 
li. c. 6, first goes into full investigations on this point, 
making the rational human soul the necessary medium of 
the incarnation, since God could not be immediately united 
with a body, etc. Comp. also Meander, Dg.] According to 
a fragment in Massuet, p. 347, Ireneus taught a &vaors 
Ka? uroctacw gvowxn—a partial anticipation of that was 
afterwards called the communicatio idiomatum. See Baur, 
Dg. s. 627. 

(4) Tert. Adv. Prax. c. 30, takes the exclamation of Christ 
on the cross: My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me! 
as a vox carnis et anime; cf.. De Carne Christi, c. 11-13: 
Non poterat Christus inter homines nisi homo videri. Redde 
igitur Christo fidem suam, ut, qui homo voluerit incedere, 
animam quoque humane conditionis ostenderit, non faciens 
eam carneam, sed induens eam carne. Comp. De Resurr. 
Carn. c. 34, and other less definite passages (only in relation 
to the assuming of the flesh) which are given by Miinscher 
(von Colin), i. 8. 261-263. 

(5) He indulges in sharp contrasts, ¢.g.in Coh. p. 6 and p. 84: 
Ilictevoov, avOpwrre, avOpar:, kai Oem rictevoor, dvOpwre, 
TO TadovtTe Kal mpocxvvovpéevm Oe Cavtr miotevoate, ob 
Sotdor, TE vexpe Tavres dvOpwTroL, TicTEVcaTE pLoVvm TO 
mavtov avOparov Gee mictevcate, Kal pucOov NAdPeTe 
caTnpiay éxfnticate Tov Oedv, Kal Enoetar ) Wuyi bdr. 
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' Fe does not make the distinction drawn by others, according 
to which the name "Inaods is used only of the man: on the 
contrary, Ped. i. 7, p. 131, he says: “O 6& mpérepos maida- 
yoryos Grytos Beds "Inaots, 6 waons Ths avOpwrorntos Kaby- 
yeua@v doyos. He also applies the subject, 0 Adyos, to His 
humanity, Ped. i. 6, p. 124: ‘O Xoyos 7d adtod imép jyav 
e£éyeev aiwa; comp. iii. 1, p. 251, and Gieseler, le. On the 
question whether Clement of Alex. believed that Christ had a 
human soul, see Gieseler, Dogmengesch, s. 187. [Clement, 
Strom. vi. p. 775, says that the God-man had no wa@n; in 
Pedag. iii, 250, he distinguishes in the human soul the 
rational (ANoyiorexdv), the principle of resentment (@vucxor), 
and the principle of desire (év@upnrixov), and says that the 
two last were not in Jesus.] 

(6) Ped. ii, 2, p. 186 (Sylb. 158), he most decidedly 
maintains, in opposition to the Docete, that Jesus ate and 
drank like other men, but very moderately; comp. Strom. 
vil. 17, p. 900, where he calls the Docetz heretics; hence 
the charge which Photius (Bibl. Cod. 109) brought against 
him, viz. that the doctrine that Christ’s body was a phantasm, 
is propounded in his work entitled the Hypotyposes (1 
capxwOjvar Tov AOyov, GAXa So€at), is justly considered as 
unfounded. But, after all, Clement refines the true human 
body of Jesus into little more than a kind of phantom, Strom. 
vi. 9, p. 775 (Sylb. p. 158, given by Gieseler, lc. 12), where 
he speaks of the eating and drinking of our Lord as only an 
accommodation to human nature, and calls it even ridiculous 
(yéAws) to think otherwise; for, according to him, the body 
of Jesus was sustained by a divine power, but not by meats 
and drinks. Clement admits that His body was bruised and 
died; but still he maintains that the passion was only 
apparent, inasmuch as the suffering Redeemer felt no pains; 
comp. Ped. i. c. 5, p. 112, and Geseler on the passage, p. 13. 
Clement also teaches that His divinity was veiled during His 
manifestation («pdyus) in the flesh, Strom. vii. 2, p. 833, 
though he does not use these very words. In accordance 
perhaps with these views, he asserts that Jesus was without 
comeliness, Peed. iii. 1, sub finem, p. 252, in deference to the 
passage, Isa, lili; yet, on the other hand, he elevates the 
body of Jesus far above all other human organisms; for the 
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Saviour did not manifest that beauty of the flesh which 
strikes the senses, but the beauty of the soul, and the true 
beauty of the body, viz. immortality. The assumption of the 
perpetual virginity of Mary (Strom. vii. 16, p. 889, 890, and 
the (apocryphal) passage there cited: Téroxev kal ov téroxev) 
may be traced to the same docetic tendency. Different views 
are entertained by Tertull. De Carne Christi, sub finem (in 
Potter’s edition, on the passage from the Clementines), who 
nevertheless quotes the same dictum. A real Docetism has 
been inferred from the Coh. ad Greecos, p. 86, where the 
assumption of humanity on the part of the Logos is compared 
to the putting on of a mask, and the taking a part in a 
drama: at any rate, this is no real becoming man. Comp. 
Gieseler, Dogmengesch. s. 191. 

(7) Gennadius, De Dogm. Eccles. c. 2, incorrectly numbers 
Origen among those, qui Christum carnem de ccelo secum 
afferre contenderint (cf. Geseler, Dogmengesch. s. 191); but 
his doctrine too is not quite free from Docetism. It is most 
fully given in the Comment. in Ep. ad Gal. preserved by 
Pamphilus; in Gieseler, Comm. p. 16,17, and Contra Cels. i. 
69, 70 (Opp. i p. 383, 384); ibid. iii 42 (p. 474); De 
Princip. ii. 6, 6. Hom. in Gen. i. (Opp. ii. p. 55): Non 
zequaliter omnes, qui vident, illuminantur a Christo, sed sin- 
guli secundum eam mensuram illuminantur, qua vim luminis 
recipere valent. Et sicut non equaliter oculi corporis nostri 
illuminantur a sole, sed quanto quis in loca altiora con- 
scenderit, et ortum ejus editioris specule intuitione fuerit 
contemplatus, tanto amplius et splendoris ejus vim percipiet 
et caloris: ita etiam mens nostra quanto altius et excelsius 
appropinquaverit Christo, ac se viciniorem splendori lucis 
ejus objecerit, tanto magnificentius et clarius ejus lumine 
radiabitur. With this view he connects the transfiguration 
on the mount, Contra Cels. ii, 64 (Opp. i. p. 435), and 
Comment. in Matth. (Opp. ili. p. 906); Gueseler, p. 19 ss. 
Comp. Contra Cels. iv. 16, p. 511: Eiot yap Suddopor olovel 
Tov Aoyou poppal, Kabas ExdoTw THY Els eTLCTHUNY ayouévar 
dalvetat 6 AOyos, dvddoyov TH e£e Tod eicaryomevou, i) em 

1This is also alleged by Tertullian, De Carne Christi, c. 9: Adeo nec 


humane honestatis corpus fuit, nedum celestis claritatis. For had it been 
otherwise, how could the soldiers have dared to pierce this fair body ¢ 
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Odlyov mpoKoTTovTos, } él Wrelov, } Kal eyyds 75n yuvopévou 
THs aperis, ) Kal év aperh yeyevnpuévov. 

(8) De Princip. iv. 31: Volens Filius Dei pro salute 
generis humani apparere hominibus et inter homines con- 
versari, suscepit non solum corpus humanum, ut quidam 
putant, sed et animam, nostrarum quidem animarum similem 
per naturam, proposito vero et virtute similem sibi, et talem, 
qualis omnes voluntates et dispensationes verbi ac sapientic 
indeclinabiliter possit implere (Joh. x. 18, xii. 27; Matt. 
xxvi. 38). Origen held it to be impossible that the Logos 
should be directly united with the body: the soul is the 
intermediate link: De Princip. ii 6. Comp. Contra Cels. 
ii. 9, quoted by Miinscher (von Colin), i. s. 263, where he 
infers the human soul of the Saviour from Matt. xxvi. 38.— 
Origen’s theory of pre-existence would force him to ask why 
the Son of God assumed this very soul, and not any other? 
comp. Contra Cels. 1. 32 (Opp. 1. p. 350);.De Princip. il. 
6, 3, quoted in Mtinscher (von V6lin), s. 265 ff.; comp. Dorner, 
ii. 677 ff; Bawr, Dg. 622. According to Socrat. iii. 7, the 
Synod of Bostra, A.D. 240, maintained, in opposition to Beryllus 
the proposition: €uxpvyov elvas tov évavOpwryjcavta.—On the 
Christological views of Origen in general, see Dorner, ii. 2, 
s. 942 ff. 

(9) Origen observes that in the Christology a twofold error 
is to be guarded against: (1) that of excluding the Logos 
from Christ, as if the eternal Logos and the historical Christ 
were two distinct personalities; (2) that of including the 
Logos wholly in the man, as if He did not exist apart from 
him; De Princip. iv. « 30: ... Non ita sentiendum est, 
quod omnis divinitatis ejus majestas intra brevissimi corporis 
claustra conclusa est, ita ut omne verbum Dei et sapientia 
ejus ac substantialis veritas ac vita vel a patre divulsa sit, vel 
intra corporis ejus coércita et conscripta brevitatem, nec 
usquam preeterea putetur operata: sed inter utrumque cauta 
pietatis esse debet confessio, ut neque aliquid divinitatis in 
Christo defuisse credatur, et nulla penitus a paterna sub- 
stantia, que ubique est, facta putetur esse divisio ... Cap. 31: 
Ne quis tamen nos existimet-per hee illud affirmare, quod 
pars aliqua deitatis filii Dei fuerit in Christo, reliqua vero 
pars alibi vel ubique: quod illi sentire possunt, qui naturam 
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substantize incorpores atque invisibilis ignorant. Comp. also 
Contra Cels. iv. 5: Kay 6 Oeds tév drwy tH éavtod Suvdwer 
avyxataBaivy TO “Inood els Tov Tdv avOpdrwv Biov, Kav oO 
év appx} mpos Tov Oedv Adyos, Geds Kal adtos ov, EpynTtas 
mpos Huds, ov« e£edpos yiverat, ovdé KaTarelmer THY EavTOD 
&Spav' ds Twa pev TOTOY Kevov avTod elvat, Erepov Sé TArpn, 
ov TpoTepoy avTov éxyovra, The Logos in His incarnate state 
is like the sun, whose beams remain pure wherever they may 
shine (Contra Cels. vi. 73). Nevertheless, Origen asserts that 
He laid aside His glory, in Jerem. Hom. x. 7 (Opp. iii. p. 
186). The Father is the light as such, the Son is the light 
which shines in darkness; comp. Comm. in Joh. ii, 18 (Opp. 
iv. p. 76), and De Princip. i. 2, 8. The humanity of Christ 
ceased to exist after His exaltation; comp. Hom. in Jerem. xv. 
(Opp. iii. p. 226): El cal jv dvOpwrros (6 cwtnp), adAa viv 
ovdauas éotiv avOpwmros. Comp. Hom. in Luc. xxix. (Opp. iii. 
p. 967): Tune homo fuit, nunc autem homo esse cessavit. 
See Dorner, l.c.s. 371 ff.; Thomasius, s. 202 ff. ; Redepenning, 
i. s. 313 ff. 

(10) So Dorner, le. s. 679, Anm. 40. The phrase in 
question occurs (so far as we know) only in the Latin 
translation of the Homil. in Ezech. i. 3 (Deus homo); but 
it is implied in other passages, eg. Contra Cels. ili, 29, 
vii. 17. Comp. Zhomasius, s. 203, Anm.c. The Greek term 
was first explained by Chrysostom, see Swicer, Thesaurus, 
sub voce. 


A special question arose concerning the risen body of Christ, in its relation to 
the body which He possessed prior to the resurrection. According to 
Ignatius, Justin, Irenceus, Tertullian, Cyprian, and Novatian, Jesus had 
the same body after the resurrection which He had before it. Comp. the 
passages in the work of C. DL. Miiller, De Resurrectione Jesu Christi 
vitam et. excipiente et ascensu in celum sententie, que in ecclesia 
Christiana ad finem usque seculi sexti viguerunt (Havnie, 1836), p. 77 ; 
some merely modifying statements of Jrenewus and Tertullian, p. 78. But 
Origen taught, on the other hand, in more definite terms, Contra Cels. ii. ¢. 
62 (Opp. i. p. 484), that the body of Jesus had undergone a change, and, in 
support of his opinion, appealed to His miraculous appearance, when the 
doors were shut: Kai ny ys wera rhy avaoracw wdrov womsps) tv edopin viv THs 
rarcbrnros Tov pd Tov wdbovs cupuros xual Tov yuuvny ToLOUToY cuparos Paivecdas 
~puxmy. Comp. c. 64, 65, p. 486: Tov wnntrs txovrd cs yoopnrdy dpabivas roig 
TorAis, ob oon Te Houv avrov BAtorev of mporspov alrdy idovees mdveres . . . 
Aaprporipa yap thy oixovomiay rertoavros 4 Osiorns nv avrod, Miller, p. 83. 
Origen does not seem to have believed that the ascension of Christ effected 
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i 


a further change; for he probably means by the ethereal body, which he 
ascribes to Him in His state of exaltation (Contra Cels. iii. 41, 42, Opp. i. p. 
474), the same which He had when He rose from the grave. Comp. Miller, 
p. 82 and p. 131, 


§ 67. 


The Sinlessness of Jesus. 


Ullmann, iiber die Siindlosigkeit Jesu, 7th edit. 1863. [Ullmann on the Sin- 
less Character of Jesus, Edinr.] Jritzsche, de dvauapracig Jesu Christi, 
Comment. IV. comp. § 17. 


The intimate union between the divine and human in © 
Christ, as held by the primitive Church, excluded every 
possible idea of the existence of sin in Him who was the 
pure image of Deity. Hence Jreneus, Tertullian, Clement, 
and Origen assert the sinlessness (avayaptnoia) of Jesus in 
the strongest terms (1); and even those of the Fathers who 
do not expressly mention it, at least take it for granted. In 
the scheme of the Ebionites and Artemonites, this sinlessness 
was not necessarily affirmed, although there are not any 
definite declarations to the contrary. On the other hand, 
Basilides found it difficult to reconcile the sinlessness of Christ 
with his Gnostic system, according to which every sufferer 
bears the punishment of his own sins; though he used every 
possible means to conceal this defect in his scheme (2). 


(1) Justin M. Dial. c. Tr. § 11, 17, 110, et al.; Zren. in the 
next section. TZert. De Anima, cap. 41: Solus enim Deus 
sine peccato, et solus homo sine peccato Christus, quia et 
Deus Christus. Arnobiuws, Adv. Gentes, i 53: Nihil, ut 
remini, magicum, nihil humanum, prestigiosum, aut subdolum, 
nihil fraudis delituit in Christo. Clem. Al. derives (Peed. i. 2, 
p. 99) the prerogative of Christ as the judge of all men from 
His sinlessness. In Peed. iii. 12, p. 307, he speaks indeed of 
the Logos as alone avayudprntos; but as he makes no dis- 
tinction between the Logos and the human nature of Christ 
(comp. the preceding section), it would follow that he 
regarded Jesus as sinless, which is confirmed by what he 
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says, Strom. vii. 12, p. 875 (Sylb. 742): Eis wév obv povos 
6 averrObunros (which implies still more than dvaydpryros) 
€& dpyfs 6 Kipos, 0 dirdvOpwros, 6 Kal dv tpas dvOpwrros. 
Concerning Origen, comp. § 63, note 5; Hom. xii. in Lev. 
(Opp. i. p. 251): ... Solus Jesus dominus meus in hance 
generationem mundus ingressus est, etc. In De Princip. ii 
c. 6, § 5, 6 (Opp. i p. 91), he endeavours to remove the 
difficulty which arises when we assume the absolute sinless- 
ness of our Lord, in contrast with the other assumption of 
His free spiritual development: Verum quoniam boni malique 
eligendi facultas omnibus presto est, heec anima, que Christi 
est, ita elegit diligere justitiam, ut pro immensitate dilectionis 
inconvertibiliter ei atque inseparabiliter inhereret, ita ut 
propositi firmitas et affectus immensitas et dilectionis inex- 
tinguibilis calor omnem sensum conversionis atque immuta- 
tionis abscinderet, et quod in arbitrio erat positum, longi usus 
affectu jam versum sit in naturam: ita et fuisse quidem in 
Christo humana et rationabilis anima credenda est, et nullum 
sensum vel possibilitatem eam putandum est habuisse peccati 
(comparison with iron always in the fire). Christ possesses 
sinlessness as something peculiar to Himself and specific: 
Sicut vas ipsum, quod substantiam continet unguenti, nullo 
genere potest aliquid recipere fcetoris, hi vero qui ex odore 
ejus participant, si se paulo longius a fragrantia ejus remover- 
int, possibile est, ut incidentem fecipiant foetorem: ita Christus 
velut vas ipsum, in quo erat unguenti substantia, impossibile 
fuit, ut contrarium reciperet odorem. Participes vero ejus 
quam proximi fuerint vasculo, tam odoris erunt participes et 
capaces. Comp. Contra Cels. ii 69 (Opp. i p. 383): Aud 
mpos Tos ddAXols Kal péyay GywrvioTiy avTov dapev yeyovévat, 
dia 70 avOparTwov cha, TeTepacpévov pev Opolws Tacw 
avOpadtros Kata mavta, ovKéTe Oé ws avOpwTrot peTa dpapTias, 
GNAG TdvTn ywpis auaptias. (Hebr. iv. 15, where 1 Pet. 
ii. 22 and 2 Cor. v. 21 are also quoted.) The term dvapdp- 
tntos first occurs in the writings of Hippolytus (Gallandu, 
Bibl. ii. p. 466). ; 

(2) Comp. Clem. Strom. iv. p. 600 (Sylb. 506); and the 
comment of Jacobi in Neander’s Dg. s. 219, in connection 
with the statement of Hippolytus. Comp. also Neander, Gnost. 
Syst. s. 49 ff, Baur, Versohnungslehre, s. 24; Dg. s. 609. 
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§ 68, 
Redemption and Atonement. 


(The Death of Jesus.) 


Dissertatio Historiam Doctrine de Redemtione Ecclesix, Sanguine Jesu Christi 
facta, exhibens, in Cotta’s edition of Gerhard’s Loci Theologici, t. iv. p. 
105-132. W.C. L. Ziegler, Historia Dogmatis de Redemtione, etc., inde 
ab ecclesie primordiis usque ad Lutheri tempora, Gott. 1791 (in Comment. 
Theol. ed. A. Velthusen, t. v. p. 227 seq.). *K. Bahr, die Lehre der 
Kirche vom Tode Jesu in den ersten 3 Jahrhunderten, Sulzb. 1832, 
reviewed in the Neue Kirchenzeitung, 1833, No. 36. Ff. Ch. Baur, die 
christliche Lehre von der Verséhnung in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicke- 
lung von der altesten Zeit bis auf die neueste, Tiibingen 1838 (s. 1-67). 
[Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, iii. s. 158 ff. 1859. William 
Thomson (now Archbishop of York), The Atoning Work of Christ ; 
Bampton Lectures, Oxford 1853, Lect. VI., Theories in the Early Church. 
HA, N. Oxenham, Catholic Doctrine of the EROS 2d ed. London 1869. 
Chap. ii. The Ante-Nicene Fathers. ] 

The manifestation of the God-man, in and of itself, had a 
redeeming and reconciling efficacy by breaking the power of 
evil and restoring the harmony of human nature, through the 
life-awakening and life-imparting influences which proceeded 
from Him (1). But from the very beginning, on the basis of 
apostolic Christianity, the redeeming element was placed 
chiefly in the sufferings and death of Christ. The first 
teachers of the Church regarded this death as a sacrifice and 
ransom (AvTpov), and therefore ascribed to the blood of Jesus 
the power of cleansing from sin and guilt (2), and attachéd a 
high importance, sometimes even a magical efficacy, to the 
sion of the cross (3). They did not, however, rest satisfied 
with such vague ideas, but, in connection with the prevailing 
views of the age, they further developed the above doctrine, 
and saw in the death of Christ the actual victory over the 
devil, the restoration of the divine image, and the source and 
condition of all happiness (4). But, however decidedly and 
victoriously this enthusiastic faith in the power of the 
Redeemer’s death manifested itself in the writings and lives 


of the Christian Fathers, as well as in the death of martyrs; 
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yet this faith had not yet been developed into the form of a 
strict theory of satisfaction, in the sense that the sufferings 
of Christ were a punishment, necessarily inflicted by divine 
justice, and assumed in the place of the sinner, whereby the 
justice of God was strictly satisfied. At least several inter- 
mediate links were wanting ere the doctrine could assume 
this shape. The term satisfactio occurs, indeed, first in the 
writings of Tertullian, but in a sense essentially different from, 
and even opposed to, the idea of a vicarious satisfaction (5). 
Nor was the death of Christ, as a reconciling power, considered 
as an isolated truth, dissevered from other aspects of it. The 
same Origen, who, on the one hand, along with the notion 
that the devil had been outwitted in this matter, likewise 
developed the idea of sacrifice as applicable to it on the basis 
of the Old Testament typology (6), on the other hand spoke 
just as definitely in favour of the moral interpretation of 
Christ’s death, which he did not hesitate to compare with the 
heroic death of other great men of primitive times (7). He 
also ascribed a purifying power to the blood of martyrs, as 
Clement had done before him (8). And, besides, he under- 
stood the death of Jesus in a mystic and idealistic sense as 
an event not limited to this world, nor to one single moment 
of time, but which occurred in heaven as well as on earth, 
embraces all ages, and is in its consequences of infinite 
importance even for the other worlds (9). 


(1) “Christianity is not only the religion of redemption, 
inasmuch as it realizes the idea of the union of the divine and 
the human in the person of the God-man, but also the religion 
of absolute reconciliation.” Baur, lc. s. 5. On the relation 
in which redemption stands to reconciliation, ibid. [Baur 
here says: The two ideas of redemption and atonement 
(reconciliation) are usually distinguished, by referring the 
former to the idea of sin, and the latter to the idea of guilt. 
. . . Even if one should be transferred from a state of sin to 
one of sinlessness, it would not follow that the guilt of his 
sin had been removed. . . . The removal of this guilt can be 
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conceived only as a divine act, and the ground of its possi- 
bility can be found only in the idea of God.] On negative 
and positive redemption, see Meander, Kg. i s. 1070. 
According to Justin M., the renovation and restoration of 
mankind is brought about by the teaching of Jesus, Apol. 

i. 23: Tevopevos dOparros TAavTA pas édidakev er’ arharyh 
Kal éravaywyh Tod avOpwreiov yévouvs. Comp. Apol. ii 6 
(see note 4, below); Coh. ad Gree. 38, Dial. c. Tryph. § 121 
and § 83: "Ioyupés 6 Adyos adtod réreWe Todos KaTa- 
Numetv Saipovia, ofs eSovrevov, Kal él Tov TavToKpadtopa Oeov 
8? attod mictederv. Also § 30: "Amo yap tay Saimovior, & 
éoTw GAnOTpLAa THs OeoceBelas Tov Oeod, ols Madar Tpoce- 
kuvoopev, TOV Gedy det da “Incod Xpiotod auvtnpnOjvar 
mapaxadodpuer, Wa peta TO émiotpéar mpos Oeov de’ avTod 
Guapo. @uev. BonOov yap éxeivov cal Avtp@Tiy Kadodpev" 
08 Kal THY TOD dvopaTos ioydy Kal TA Samora Tpewel K.T.A. 
If Justin emphasizes the negative, Jrenwus speaks rather of 
the positive aspect, ili. 18 (20), quando filius Dei incarnatus 
est et homo factus, longam hominum expositionem in semet 
ipso recapitulavit; 20 (22), p. 214:.. . Filius hominis 
factus est, ut assuesceret hominem percipere Deum et assue- 
sceret Deum habitare in homine, sec. placitum Patris. The 
work of redemption was carried on through all the ages and 
stages of life, which Christ represented in Himself, so that 
death appears as the crown of the entire redemptive work. 
ii, 22, 4, p. 147: Ommes enim venit per semetipsum 
salvare: omnes, inquam, qui per eum renascuntur in Deum, 
infantes et parvulos et pueros et juvenes et seniores. Ideo 
per omnem venit etatem, et infantibus infans factus, sanctifi- 
cans infantes; in parvulis parvulus, sanctificans hance ipsam 
habentes etatem, simul et exemplum illis pietatis effectus et 
justitice et subjectionis: in juvenibus juvenis, exemplum 
juvenibus fiens, eosque sanctificans Domino; sic et senior in 
senioribus, ut sit perfectus magister in omnibus, non solum 
secundum expositionem veritatis, sed et secundum etatem, 
sanctificans simul et seniores, exemplum ipsis quoque fiens; 
deinde et usque ad mortem pervenit, ut sit primogenitus ex 
mortuis, ipse primatum tenens in omnibus, princeps vite, 
prior omnium et precedens omnes [v. 23, 2: Recapitulans 
autem universum hominem in se ab initio usque ad finem, 
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recapitulavit et mortem ejus]. Comp. v. 16. [Comp. also 
Irenceus, Contra Heres. v. 16: "Ev tots mpocbev xpdvors 
éhéyero pev Kar eixdva Oeod yeyovévar tov dvOpwmov, ovK 
edeixvuto Oé° ets yap adopatos iv 6 oyos, 08 KaT EiKdva O 
dvOpwros éyeyover Sic todto 8) Kal tHv opolwow padias 
améBanrev, amote S& capE éyévero 6 Royos Tod Oeod, Ta 
Gppotepa éemexipwoe Kal yap tHv eixdva devEev adnOds, 
avTos TOUTO Yyevomevos, STEp IY H EiKoVY avTod’ Kab THY 
opotwow BeBalws Katéctynoe, cvveEopordcas Tov d&vOpwrrov 
to aopatw Ilartpi.|—Comp. Tert. Adv. Mare. 12.—Clem. 
Coh. p. 6, p. 23: ‘Hyets 5& ode dpyis Opéupata ert, of Tijs 
TArAavns amectacpévolt, alccovres O¢ émh thy adnOeav. 
Tatty Tow Hels, of THs avoulas vioi Tote, dia THY iiavOpw- 
miav Tod Aoyou viv viol yeydovauev Tod cod. Peed. i. 2, p. 
100: "“Eotw ody 6 madaywyis pay Adyos Sua Tapawéecewv 
Oeparrevtixds TOV Tapa diow Ths Wuyns wabdv ... Adoyos 
d2 6 TatpiKds poves éatly avOpwrivev iatpos appwotnpdtwy 
mawovios Kab ém@dds Gyvos vocovons wuyfs. Comp. i. 9, 
p. 147, i 12, p. 158; Quis Div. salv. p. 961 s (Com- 
parison with the merciful Samaritan.) Origen also, Contra 
Cels. iii, 28 (Opp. i. p. 465), sees in the union of the divine 
and the human in Christ the beginning of an intimate con- 
nection between the one and the other, which is to be 
progressively developed in mankind: “Ore am’ éxewou ipEato 
Geia nal avOparrivy cvvudalvecOar pics WY 4 avOporiy TH 
mpos TO GedTepov Kowwvia yévntar Oela odK év povm TO 
*Incod, adda Kal waot Tots peta Tod TicTevesy 
avarapBdavovar Biov, dv “Inaods édidakev. 

(2) Barnabas, c. 5: Propter hoc Dominus sustinuit tradere 
corpus suum in exterminium, ut remissione peccatorum 
sanctificemur, quod est sparsione sanguinis illins, ete., comp. 
ec. 7,11, and 12. Clemens Rom. ad Cor. i. «. 7: ? Atevicwpev 
eis TO aiua Tod Xpiotod Kal iowpev, os Eotw Tipov TO Dew 
(aipa) avrod, Gru Sia thy twerépav cwrnpiay éxyv0éy ravtt 
TO KOTW@ peTaVvolas yap UjveyKev, comp. i. c. 2, where the 
ma0npata avTod grammatically refer to @eos. (Mohler, Patro- 


1 “<Inferences might be drawn from these ideas of Origen, not in aecordance 
with the simple truth of Scripture ; but they may also be so interpreted as to 
agree with the example of wholesome doctrine. The latter is undoubtedly better 
and more charitable than the former.”  Mosheim, s. 297. 
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logie, i. 8. 61.) [Comp. also Clem. Rom. c. 49: Ava Thy drydrrny, 
nv eoxev ™pos mas, TO ala avtod ewxKev tmép mpc i) 
Xpuaros o Kiptos apy év Oedajpuare Geod, kal THY capKa UTép 
Ths capKos Hav, Kal thy puyny brép ToV ~puydv ipar.] 
Dorner in his Christol. i. 138, says: “ Hvery interpretation of 
these passages is forced, which does not find in them the idea of 
substitution ; and this, not only subjectively, the vicarious satis- 
faction of Christ, but also, objectively, that His substituted 
experience and acts also had their corresponding objective con- 
sequences.” Ignatius, ad Smyrn. 6: Mydels trAavdcOw. Kai ta 
éroupdavia Kab 4 ddfa radv ayyédwv, Kal of dpyovtes opatol Te 
Kal aopatot, édy mi mictevowow eis TO alua Xpictov, Kaxel- 
vous Kplots éotiv. (He also defends the reality of His bodily 
sufferings in opposition to the Docete, c. 2.) Comp. Héfling, 
die Lehre der Apostolischen Vater vom Opfer im Christlichen 
Cultus, 1841. The following passage, from the Epistle to 
Diognétus (c. 9), is peculiar, from its pure apprehension of the 
redemption that is in Christ, as an act of love proceeding from 
the divine compassion, not as reconciling His wrath; ’Evei 
5€ memTAjpoto pev } tuetépa adicia Kal Terelws tmedavépwro 
bru 6 puabds adtis KoNacts Kal Odvatos mpocedoKaTo, HrAGe Se 
6 Kawpos, dv Beds mpséBeTo Aowrdy havepdoat tiv éavToOd 
xpnoroTnTa Kal Sivan ( ths trepBadrdrovons diriavOpw- 
mias Kal ayamns Tod Oeod), ovK éulonoey Huds, ovde aTwcaTo, 
ovde euvnoikdknzev, GAA euaxpoOdpnoev, Hvécyeto, édedv 
avTos Tas jetépas awaptias avedéEato avtos Tov ISiov vidy 
ameSéTo AUTpov iTép Huav, Tov Gyov imép avomwv, Tov 
dkaxov trép TOV Kaxov, Tov Sixatov tmép Tav adixwv, Tov 
&pOaptov imép tav POaptav, tov abdvatov irép THv Ovntav. 
Ti yap Gddo tds dyaptias judy jdvv7i0n Kaddyras 7} éxelvou 
Stiganuo tins) aid vive SixawwOivas Svvatov Tods avopmous Hpas 
kal aceBeis, 7) év wove TO Vid Tod Heod ;' comp. alsoc. 7 and 8: 
... @ calor Exemrpev, Os TelOwv, ov Bialopevos. Bila 
yap od mpoceste TO Oe. . . . God is rather called by him 
aopyntos (c. 8). According to Justin M., the object of Christ’s 
incarnation was to suffer for mankind, Apol. iii. 13: Ae judas 
avOpwmos yéyover, bras Kal Tov Talav Tov yerépov cup- 
péroxos yevouevos Kal tacw moujontar, Comp. Apol. i. 32: 

1 [The reader is probably aware that this passage has been adduced, among 
other reasons for doubting the genuineness of this Epistle. ] 
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Av aiwatos xa8aipwy tos mictevovtas ava, i. 63; Dial. c. 
Tryph. § 40-43, and § 95. Justin also calls the death of 
Jesus a sacrifice (7poogopd); comp. the passages quoted by 
Bihr, s. 42, and Semisch, ii. s. 418 ff On the question 
whether Justin referred the power of the death of Christ in 
cancelling sin to the whole life of the believer, or restricted it 
to the epoch preceding His deliberate entrance into the church, 
see Semisch, s. 422 ff; comp. Ep. ad Diognetum, c. 9. The 
writings of Clement of Alexandria also abound in passages 
upon the efficacy of the death of Jesus; Coh. p. 86 (comp. 
wanr-s: 16): “ibid! 88’; “Ped. “i.°9;"p. 148, ‘i. 2) p77 
(Surrov TO alwa Tod Kvpiov), and other passages. A mystical 
interpretation of the crown of thorns, Peed. ii. 8, p. 214, 215 
(with reference to Heb. ix. 22),a passage which Bakr has 
overlooked. In the treatise, Quis Dives Salvus, 34, p. 954, 
the phrase occurs: aiua Oeod traidds (not mados Tod Oeod) ; 
hence the assertion of Bahr (s. 116), that the Lutheran 
phrase, “the blood of God,” would have met with opposition 
on the part of all the Fathers of this period, must be 
restricted. On the efficacy of His death, see Strom. iv. 7, 
583, and other passages. On the other hand, it is worthy of 
notice that Clement, as Philo had done before him, and Origen 
did after him, applies the idea of the high-priesthood of 
Christ in an ideal sense to the Logos, without reference to the 
death which He suffered in His human nature; comp. Bahr, 
8. 81. 

(3) The fact that the heathen charged the Christians with 
rendering homage to all that were crucified (Orig. c. Cels. ii. 
47, Opp. i. p. 422), shows, to say the least, that the latter 
held the cross in high esteem. On the symbolical signification 
of the cross, and the earlier fanciful interpretations of the 
allegorists concerning the blood of Jesus, comp. § 29, note 3; 
and Gieseler, Dogmengesch. s.196f On the effects of the 
cross upon the demons, see § 52, note 4. 

(4) “ The viewing of the death of Christ as a victory over the 
devil was so congruous with the entire circle of ideas in which 
that time moved, that they could not miss tt.” Baur, lc. s. 28, 
Baur also maintains that this mode of considering the death 
of Christ was transplanted from the Gnostics to the Church, 
by simply converting the person of the demiurge into that of 

Hacens. Hist. Doct. 1, BR 
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the devil (?).. This view is represented in this period by 
Irencus, His train of thought is the following: Man came 
under the dominion of the devil by violating the divine 
commandment. This state of bondage lasted from Adam 
to Christ. The latter delivered men by rendering perfect 
obedience on the cross, and paying a ransom with His blood. 
God did not rescue their souls from the power of the devil by 
force, as the devil himself had done, but secundum suadelam. 
All depends upon the explanation of this word. According to 
Baur, \.c., the devil was himself convinced of the justice of 
the manner in which he was treated. But Duncker, s. 237, 
and Gueseler, Dogmengesch. s. 201, refer the swadela more 
correctly to man, who was delivered from the power of the 
devil by the better conviction he had gained through the 
teaching of Christ. Comp. the passage, on the previous page, 
from the Ep. ad Diognetum, @s weiOwv, ob Bial. [Comp. 
' Dorner, i. 479 (also against Baur). Dorner makes use of the 
passage from the Ep. ad Diog. to refute Bawr’s interpretation 
of Ireneus.| And as man now voluntarily abandoned the 
service of the devil, under whose sway he had voluntarily 
placed himself, the relation of Ruler in which God stands to 
man was restored; comp. Jren. Adv. Her. v. 1, 1: [Et 
quoniam injuste dominabatur nobis apostasia, et cum natura 
essemus Dei omnipotentis, alienavit nos contra naturam, suos 
proprios nos faciens discipulos, potens in omnibus Dei verbum, 
et non deficiens in sua justitia, juste etiam adversus ipsum 
conversus est apostasiam, ea quee sunt sua redimens ab eo non 
cum vi, quemadmodum ille initio dominabatur nostri, ea que 
non erant sua insatiabiliter rapiens; sed secundum suadelim, 
quemadmodum decebat Deum suadentem, et non vim in- 
ferentem, accipere que vellet, ut neque quod est justum 
confringeretur, neque antiqua plasmatio Dei deperiret.] From 
this Jrenewus infers the necessity of the Saviour’s twofold 
nature (here the views of Jvenewus approach most nearly those 
of Anselm in a later period), iii. 18, 7: “Hvwcev tov avOpwrov 
T® Oed. Ei yap pry avOpwros évixnoe tov dvtiradov Tod 
avOpwTrov, ot av Sixaiws évixynOn 6 éxOpds; comp. v. 21, 3; 
iii. 19, 3: “Qorep yap Hv avOpwros wa wecpacOh, odtws Kal 
Aoyos Wa So€acOF, etc. (comp. § 65, note 4). Both elements 
are here, viz. the perfect obedience of Christ, and the shedding 
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of His blood as a ransom (v. 1, 1: Td idi@ ody aipate 
AvTpwcapévov ius tod Kuplov, Kat Sovtos THv puxiy brép 
TOV hpeTéepov Arvyov, Kal THY odpKa THY EavTOdD ayTl Tov 
nueTépwv capKor, ete.): and thus Jreneus has in his system 
the negative aspect of the doctrine of redemption; and to this 
is added the positive one, the communication of a new 
principle of life, iii, 23, 7. Comp. Baur, le. s. 30-42. Bahr, 
s. 55-72. On the other hand, the idea of a sacrifice is in his 
writings kept in the background, see Duncker, s. 252: “ The 
idea of the vicarious sufferings of the Lord, im the sense that 
thereby satisfaction is rendered to the divine justice, which had 
been offended by our sins, and that thus the punishment, which 
ought in justice to have been inflicted upon all men, is cancelled 
—this cdea is not found in Irenceus, any more than the cor- 
responding notion of an exchange or compact with the devil, by 
which he recewves, as it were, a legal compensation for the men he 
gives up.”  Neander qualifies this statement of the views of 
Ireneus, by adding, “but doubtless there is lying at the bottom 
the idea of a perfect fulfilment of the law by Christ; of His 
perfect obedience to the holiness of God in its claims to satis- 
faction due to it from mankind.” And Thomasius, iii. 176, 
cites from Jrencus, iii. 18: “We were God’s enemies and 
debtors, and Christ in His priestly work fulfilled the law ”— 
propitians pro nobis Deum; and also xvii. 1: Et propter hoc 
in novissimis temporibus in amicitiam nos restituit Dominus 
per suam incarnationem, mediator Dei et hominum factus; 
propitians quidem pro nobis Patrem, in quem peccaveramus, 
et nostram inobedientiam consolatus, etc. 

(5) On the peculiar usage of the term “ satisfactio,” comp. 
Miimscher, Handb. i. s. 223. Béhr, s. 90 ff On the question 
whether Justin M. propounded the doctrine of satisfaction, see 
Semisch, 8. 423, 424. The answer to it must mainly depend 
on the interpretation of té7ép, which frequently occurs in his 
writings, Apol. i, 63; Dial. c. Tryph. § 88, and other passages 
quoted by Semisch. He distinctly says that the curse under 
which Christ was laid was only apparent (Soxodcav xatapayr), 
Dial. c. Tryph. § 90; comp. § 94: "Ovmep ody tpomov 7d 
onpetov Sid TOD YarKod Ohews yevécOar Oo Oeds exédevoe, Kal 
avaitios éotw, ovTw 6) Kal év TO vouw KaTdpa KEelTaL KATA 
TOY oTavpoupévov avOpmrwv' ovK ete Sé Kal Kata TOD 
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Xpictod Oeod xatapa Keitat, 8’ 00 cwber mavtas Tods 
katapas dia mpakavtas. § 96: Kal yap 70 eipnpuévor ev To 
vou, dTe émixatdapatos mas 6 Kpemdpevos emi Evdov ody ws 
Tod Ocod KaTapwpévov TovTou Tod écTavpapéevon, Nua 
Tovol TH édmida éxkpemamevny amd ToD ataupwbevTos XpraTov, 
GAN Os TpoeuTrovTos ToD Oeod TO Up tuav TayTwY Kal TOV 
éuolwv ipiv . . . wéddovto yiverOar. § 111: ‘O rabyros 
Hav Kab otavpwbels Xpiotos ov Katnpadn bd Tod vopou, 
GANA poves cacELY TOs pH adioTapévous THS TicTews aUTOD 
édjXov. The agony of soul in Gethsemane, too, according to 
Justin, only made indubitable the fact of Christ's human 
nature, and set aside the subterfuge that, because He was the 
Son of God, He could not feel pain as well as other men; cf. 
Dial. c. Tryph. § 103. Meander says: “In Justin Martyr 
may be recognised the idea of a satisfaction rendered by Christ 
through suffering—at least lying at the bottom, if it is not 
clearly unfolded and held fast in the form of conscious 
thought.” So, too, Zhomasius, Christologie, 1.169. From 
Tert. De Poen. 5, 7, 8, 9,10; De Pat. 13; De Pud. 9;it is 
evident “that he applies the term satisfaction to such as make 
amends for their own sins by confession and repentance, which 
shows itself in works ;” but he never understands by it satis- 
factio vicaria in the sense afterwards attached to it. That 
Tertullian was far from entertaining this view may be proved 
from De Cultu Fem. i. 1, and the interpretation which he gives 
to Gal. ii. 13, Contra Judeos, 10. He there represents the 
crime that had been committed as a curse, but not the hanging 
on the tree (for Christ was not accursed by God, but by the 
Jews) ; thus also Contra Marc. v. 5, and other passages which 
are quoted by Bahr, s. 89 ff. In other points his views 
resemble those of Zrenwus, ibid. s. 100-104. 

(6) On the relation of these two representations of the 
matter, viz. that of Jrenwus, that it was a victory over the 
devil (which assumes in Origen the still more mythical 
character of an intentional deception on the part of God), and 
that it was a voluntary sacrifice, not having respect, like the 
former, to the idea of justice, but resting rather on the love 
of God, compare Baur, s. 43-67 ; Bahr, s.111 ff.; Thomasius, 
s. 214 ff; Redepenning, ii. s. 405; Gieseler, Dogmengesch. s. 203. 
On the question whether Origen taught an intentional decep- 
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tion on the part of God, see (against Baur) Redepenning, s. 406, 
Anm. 5. The idea is original that it was a torment to the 
devil to be obliged to keep near him so pure a soul as that of 
Jesus; he cowld not keep it, because it did not belong to him. 
Comp. 'Ordgen’s Comm. in Matt. t. xvi. 8 (Opp. i. 726) and the 
other passages, Comment. series, § 75 (on Matt. xxvi. 1, Opp. i. 
819), and on Matt. t. xiii. 8 and 9, in which the giving up of 
the Son by the Father appears as an act of love, in distinction 
from the treachery practised on Him by Satan through his 
agents (different interpretations of the expression mapadisoc bat 
used in both places). Origen’s interpretation of Isa. liii. 5 
comes nearest to the view entertained in later times by Anselm, 
Comment. in Joh. t. xxviii. 14, Opp. iv. p. 392. (Bahr, s. 151.)? 
But still Origen differs from the Church doctrine of satisfaction 
in the manner in which he explains, eg., the sufferings in 
Gethsemane, and the forsaking of Christ on the cross: My 
God, my God, ete. (Béhr, s, 147-149, and Redepenning, s. 
408 ff) [On Ordgen’s views, comp. Thomson's Bampton Lec- 
tures, ubi supra; and Origen in Joan. t. ii, 21, in Matt. xvi 
8, and in Rom. ii. 13 (p. 493): Si ergo pretio emti sumus, 
ut etiam Paulus adstipulatur, nee ab aliquo sine dubio emti 
sumus cujus eramus servi, qui et pretium poposcit quod voluit, 
ut de potestate dimitteret quos tenebat. Tenebat autem nos 
Diabolus, cui distracti fueramus peccatis nostris. Poposcit 
ergo pretium nostrum sanguinem Christi. That Origen also 
brought the death of Christ into relation to God, see his 
Comment. on Rom. iii. 24 (Thomasius, ii 180): Nune addit 
{Paulus] aliquid sublimius et dicit: proposuit eum Deus 
propitiationem, quo scilicet per hostiam sui corporis propitiwmn 
homunbus facere Deum ; and his Hom. in Lev. ix. 10: Tu, qui 
ad Christum venisti, qui sanguine suo Dewm tibi propitium fecit, 
et reconciliavit te patri, etc. See also Oxenham, u. s. p. 112 ff.] 

(7) Comp. t. xix. in Joh. (Opp. iv. p. 286), and the passage 
before quoted from t. xxviii. p. 393 ; Contra Cels.i. 1, p. 349: 
"Ort 6 ctavpwbeis Exov TodTov tov Oavatov biTép Tod TaV 
avOparwv yévous avedéEato, dvadoyov Tois amolavoter dep 


1 But it should not be overlooked that Origen immediately afterwards connects 
this passage with 1 Cor. iv. 18, and applies to Christ in a higher degree what is 
there said in reference to the apostles, and also adduces still other examples 
from ancient times. 
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matplioov émt Te aBéoat NommiKd KpaTHoaYTA KaTACTHpaTA 
i) adbopias 7) Svomdolas. These human sacrifices were thought 
to be connected with the influence exerted by the demons, 
which was to be removed by them; see Baur, s. 45, and 
Mosheim, in a note to the translation of that passage, s. 70. 
The death of Christ also gave an additional weight to His 
doctrine, and was the cause of its propagation ; Hom. in Jerem. 
_ 10, 2, comp. Bahr, s. 142, who observes that no ecclesiastical 
writer of this period besides Origen distinctly mentions this 
point. This idea bears, indeed, the greatest resemblance to 
the modern rationalistico-moral notions concerning the death 
of Christ. He also compares the death of Jesus with that of 
Socrates, Contra Cels. ii. 17, Opp. i. p. 403, 404, and represents 
it as a moral lever to elevate the courage of His followers 
(ibid. 40-42, p. 418, 419). 

(8) Clement, too, saw in the death of the martyrs a recon- 
ciling power, Strom. iv. 9, p. 596, comp. p. 602, 603; likewise 
Orig. Comm. in Joh. (Opp. iv. p. 153, 154), Exhort. ad Martyr. 
50, Opp. i. p. 309: Taya 8€ Kal domep tiysip aiate Tod 
"Inood jyopdoOnpev ... o0Tws TO Til aiwate TAY papTipwr 
ayopacOncovrai Twes. 

(9) On the basis of Col. i. 20 (Comment. in Joh. i. 40, Opp. 
iv. p. 41, 42): O¥ pédvov trép avOp@Tor aréOavev, GXXd Kal 
bmép TOV AovTrav Aoyixav. De Princip. iv. 25 (Opp. i. p. 188; 
Redep.p. 79 and 364). There are two altars on which sacrifice 
is made, an earthly and a heavenly; Hom. in Lev. i. 3 (Opp. 
ii, p. 186), ii. 3 (ibid. p. 190); comp. Bahr, s. 119 ff Baur, 
8. 64. TLhomasius, 8. 214-217. Redepenning, Orig. ii. s. 4038. 
From all that has been said in reference to the subject in question, it would 

follow that the primitive Church held the doctrine of vicarious sufferings, 

but not that of vicarious satisfaction. But we should not lay too much stress 
upon the negative aspect of this inference, so as to justify or to identify it 


with that later interpretation of the death of Jesus which excludes every- 
thing that is mysterious. Comp. Béhr, s. 5-8, and 176-180. 


§ 69, 
Descensus ad Inferos. 
J. A. Dietelmaier, Historia Dogmatis de Descensu Christi ad Inferos, Altorf. 


1762. J. 8. Semler, Observatio historico-dogmatica de vario et impari 
veterum Studio in recolenda Historia Descensus Christi ad Inferos,; Hal, 
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1775. J. Clausen, Dogmatis de Descensu Jesu Christi ad Inferos historiam 
biblicam atque ecclesiasticam composuit, Havn. 1801. Pott in the Epp. 
cath. Exe. iii, [Comp. also Pearson on the Creed, V. art., and Heylyn on 
. the Creed, VI. art.] J. LZ. Kénig, die Lehre von Christi Héllenfahrt, 
nach der h. Schrift, der altesten Kirche, den christlichen Symbolen und 
nach ihrer viel umfassenden Bedeutung, Frankf. 1842. HZ. Gider, Die 
Lehre von d. Erscheinung Christi unter den Todten, Berl. 1853. /. 
Huidekoper, The Belief of the first Three Centuries concerning Christ’s 
Mission to the Under-World, Boston 1854. [Archd. Blackburn, Hist. 
Account of Views about the Intermed. State, 1770. The Revealed Economy 
of Heaven and Earth, Lond. 1858. V. U. Maywahlen, Tod, Todtenreich, 
etc., Berl. 1854; transl. by J. F. Schon, The Intermed. State, Lond. 1856. 
The Intermed. State, by the late Duke of Manchester, Lond. 1856. 7’. 
Kérber, Die kath. Lehre d. Hollenfahrt Jes. Christi, Landshut 1860. ] 


We have seen that the Fathers of this period, with the 
exception of Origen, limited the direct efficacy of Christ’s 
death to this world. But several writers of the second and 
third centuries thought that it was also retrospective in its 
effects, and inferred from some allusions in Scripture (1) that . 
Christ descended into the abode of the dead (under-world, 
Hades), to announce to the souls of the patriarchs, etc., there 
abiding, the accomplishment of the work of redemption, and 
to conduct them with Him into the kingdom of His glory (2). 


d)*Acts i 27, 31 Rom. x. 69778) Eph ive 92" L Pet: 
iii. 19, 20 (in connection with Ps. xvi. 10).—On the clause 
“descendit ad inferos” in the Apostles’ Creed, which is of 
later origin, see Rufin. Expos. p. 22 (ed. Fell). King, p. 169 ff. 
Pott, 1.c. p..380. G. H. Waage, De Atate Articuli, quo in 
Symb. Apost. traditur Jesu Christi ad Inferos Descensus, Havn. 
1836. This clause is first found in the creed of the Church 
of Aquileia, and was brought into wider use through Rufinus. 
[Comp. Harvey on the Three Creeds; Pearson, le. p. 237; 
Swainson, u. s.] 

(2) Apocryphal narrative, in the Ev. Nic. c. 17-27. 
(Thilo, Cod. Ap. i. p. 667 ff.) Ullmann, Historisch oder 
mythisch? s. 220. An allusion is found in the Testament 
of the XII. Patriarchs (Grabe, Spic. PP. See. i. p. 250). On 
the passage in the oration of Thaddeus, quoted by Zus. i. 13: 
KaréBn eis tov ddnv Kal Séoxice ppaypov tov é€ aldvos un 
oxicbévta, Kal avéotn Kal ouviyeipe vexpods Tods an’ aidvov 
KeKonpévous, Kal THs KaTéBn pdvos, aveBn SE peta Todrdod 
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_dyXou Tpds Tov Tatépa adtod, comp. Vales.—The passage from 

the fuller recension of Zgn. Ep. ad Trall. c. 9 (ii. p. 64), is doubt- 
ful; and that from the Shepherd of Hermas, Sim. ix. c. 16, 
refers properly to the apostles. Justin M. also supposes that 
Christ preached in the nether world (Dial. c. Tryph. § 72); 
though He was not compelled to this, on account of His views 
respecting the Aeyos o7eppatiKds, in relation to the heathen ; 
comp. Semisch, ii. s. 414. More definite language is first 
used by ren. iv. 27 (45), p. 264 (347), v. 31, p. 331 (451). 
Tert.De Anim. 7 and 55. Clem. Strom. vi. 6, p. 762-767, and 
ii. 9, p. 452 (where he quotes the passage from Hermas) ; the 
latter is inclined to extend the preaching of the gospel to 
the Gentiles in Hades. Orig. Contra Cels. ii. 43 (Opp. 1. p. 
419), in libr. Reg. Hom. i. (Opp. ii. p. 492-498), especially 
towards the close. Comp. Kénig,s. 97. Among the heretics 
we may mention the opinion of Marcion, that Christ did not 
deliver the patriarchs, but Cain, the people of Sodom, and all 
those who had been condemned by the demiurge. ren. i. 27 
(29), p. 106 (Gr. 104); Neander, Dg. s. 222. [On-the 
opinions of the Fathers, comp. also Pearson, l.c. p. 238, 245 ff, 
and Heylyn, le. p. 264 ff] Other Gnostics wholly rejected 
the doctrine of the Descensus, and explained the passage in 
Peter of Christ’s appearance on the earth. 


§ 70. 


The Economy of Redemption. 


x 

HT, L. Heubner, Historia antiquior Dogmatis de modo salutis tenende et justi- 
ficationis, ete., Wittenb. 1805, 4to. + Worter, Die christl. Lehre iiber das 
Verhaltniss von Gnade u. Freiheit, ete., Freib. 1856. Landerer, das 
Verhiltniss der Gnade und Freiheit in der Aneignung des Heils (Jahrb. 
deutsch. Pheol. 1857, 2, s. 500 ff.). +P. J. Haber, Theologie Graecorum 
Patrum vindicate circa universam materiam gratis, libri iii., Wiirzburg 
1863. 


From what precedes, it is evident that the primitive Church 
universally believed that Jesus Christ was the only ground of 
salvation, and the Mediator between God and man. But all 


were required to appropriate to themselves, by a free act, the 
blessings which Christ obtained for them (1); and the for- 
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giveness of sins was made dependent both on true repent- 
ance (2), and the performance of good works (3). Sometimes 
expressions are used which seem to favour the doctrine of the 
meritoriousness of good works (4). Nevertheless all agreed 
in making faith (in accordance with the apostolic doctrine) 
the conditio sine qua non of salvation (5), and in celebrating 
its blessed power in bringing about an intimate union (unio 
mystica) between man and God (6). Though the will of man 
was admitted to be free, yet it was also felt that it must be 
assisted by divine grace(7), and this, when carried out, led to the 
idea of an eternal decree of God (predestination), which, however, 
was not yet viewed as unconditional (8). Origen, in particular, 
endeavoured to explain the relation of predestination to the 
freedom of the human will so as not to endanger the latter (9). 


_ (1) This follows from the passages above cited on human 
liberty. Justin M. Dial. c. Tryph. § 95: Ei wetavoobytes éml 
Tols nuapTnuévors Kal eruyvovTes TOUTOV eivaL TOV Xpicrov 
kal durddocovtes aitod tas évToAds tadTa gdijcete, dheows 
bpiy Tov apaptiav OT. éctat, mpocirov. Comp. Orig. Contra 
Cels. iii. 28, Opp. 1. p. 465 (Gn connection with what is cited 
§ 68, note 1), according to whom, every one who lives in 
compliance with the precepts of Christ obtains through Him 
friendship with God, and has living communion with Him. 

(2) The very circumstance that, in the belief of the 
primitive Church, sins committed after baptism are less easily 
pardoned (Clem. Strom. iv. 24, p. 634, Sylb. 536 C), and 
the entire ecclesiastical discipline of the first ages, prove this. 
—As regards petavova, Clement knows the distinction after- 
wards made between contritio and attritio, Strom. iv. 6, p. 
580: Tod petavoodvtos dé tpomot S00" 6 pev KowworTepos, 
poBos él toils mpaxOeiow, 6 S& iSsaltepos, 1) Svcwria 1) Tpds 
éauTny THs Wuyhs é« cuvedjocews.—On petdvoa, comp. also 
Ped. i. 9, p. 146, and Quis Div. Salv. 40, p. 957. 

(3) Hermas, Pastor, iii. 7: Oportet eum, qui agit pceniten- 
tiam, affligere animam suam, et humilem animo se preestare in 
omni negotio, et vexationes multas variasque perferre. Justin 
M. also lays great stress upon the external manifestation of 
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repentance by tears, etc, Dial. c. Tryph. § 141. Tertullian 
has left us a book (De pcenitentia) which contains the ele- 
ments of the later ecclesiastical theory of penance. Already 
he attributes great value to confessio and satisfactio. Cap. 8: 
Confessio satisfactionis consilium est, dissimulatio contumaciz. 
Cap. 9: Quatenus satisfactio confessione disponitur, confes- 
sione peenitentia nascitur, poenitentia Deus mitigatur. Itaque 
exomologesis prosternendi et humilificandi hominis disciplina 
est, conversationem injungens misericordiz illicem, de ipso 
quoque habitu atque victu mandat, seeco et cineri incubare, 
corpus sordibus obscurare, animum moeeroribus dejicere .. . 
pastum et potum pura nosse, jejuniis preces alere, ingemis- 
cere, lacrymari et mugire dies noctesque ad Dominum Deum 
suum... Cap. 10: In quantum non peperceris tibi, in 
tantum tibi Deus, crede, parcet. Similarly Cyprian, De 
Opere et Eleem. p. 167 (Bal. 237); Loquitur in scripturis 
divinis Spir. 8. et dicit (Prov. xv. 29): Eleemosynis et fide 
delicta purgantur; non utique illa delicta, quee fuerunt ante 
contracta, nam illa Christi sanguine et sanctificatione purgantur. 
Item denuo dicit (Eccles. iii. 33): Sicut aqua extinguit ignem, 
sic eleemosyna extinguit peccatum. Hic quoque ostenditur 
et probatur, quia sicut lavacro aque salutaris gehenne ignis 
extinguitur, ita eleemosynis atque operationibus justis delic- 
torum flamma sopitur. Et quia semel in baptismo remissio 
peccatorum datur, assidua et jugis operatio baptismi instar 
imitata Dei rursus indulgentiam largitur (with a further 
appeal to Luke xi. 41). Tears are of much avail, Ep. 31, 
p- 64, Rettb. s. 8323, 389. Origen, Hom. in Lev. ii. 4, Opp- 
ii, p. 190, 191, enumerates seven remissiones peccatorum: 
(1) that which is granted in baptism ; (2) that which is obtained 
by martyrdom ; (3) by alms (Luke xi. 41); (4) by the forgive- 
ness which we grant to those who have trespassed against us 
(Matt. vi. 14) ; (5) by the conversion of others (Jas. v. 20); 
(6) by exceeding great love (Luke vii. 47; 1 Pet. iv. 8); 
(7) by penance and repentance: Est adhuc et septima, licet 
dura et laboriosa, per pcenitentiam remissio peccatorum, cum 
lavat peccator in lacrymis stratum suum, et fiunt ei lacryme 
suze panes die ac nocte, et cum non erubescit sacerdoti Domini 
indicare peccatum suum et querere medicinam. On the 
merit of the martyrs, comp. § 68. The intercession of con- 
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fessors yet living is opposed by Tertull. De Pud. 22. Cyprian 
also limits their influence to the day of judgment, De Lapsis, 
p- 129 (187).—Concerning a first and second penance, see 
Hermee Pastor, Mand. iv. 3; Clem. Strom. ii. 13, p. 459: Kal 
ovK old’ orrdtepov avtoiv yelpov i) TO eidcTa dpwapTdvew 7} 
petavoncavta ep ols Muaptev mAnuperciy avOis. The 
different views of Tertullian before and after his conversion 
to Montanism may be seen by comparing De Peenit. 7 with 
De Pud. 18. On the controversy between Cyprian and the 
Novatians, see the works on ecclesiastical history. 

(4) Even in the Epistle of Polycarp the giving of alms is 
praised as a work that saves from death (appealing to Tob. 
xii, 9); and a tendency towards the doctrine of works of 
supererogation (opera supererogatoria) is found in the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, Simil. Lib. iii, 5, 3: Si preter ea que non 
mandavit Dominus aliquod boni adjeceris, majorem dignitatem 
tibi conquires et honoratior apud Dominum eris, quam eras 
futurus. Origen speaks in a similar manner, Ep. ad Rom. Lib. 
iii. Opp. t. iv. p. 507 (he makes a subtle distinction between 
the unprofitable servant, Luke xvii. 10, and the good and 
faithful servant, Matt. xxv. 21, and appeals to 1 Cor. vii, 25 
concerning the command to the virgins). 

(5) During this period, in which theoretical knowledge 

was made prominent, faith was for the most part considered 
as historico-dogmatic faith in its relation to yvaous (comp. 
§ 34). Hence the opinion that knowledge in divine things 
may contribute to justification,’ while ignorance condemns. 
Minucius Fel. 35: Imperitia Dei sufficit ad pcenam, notitia 
prodest ad veniam. Theophilus of Antioch also distinctly 
recognizes only a fides historica, upon which he makes 
salvation to depend, i. 14: ’AzodeEw otv AaBov TdV ywo- 
pévav Kal Tpoavarrehovnpévor, ovK amicTd, GAA TioTEVo 
mevOapyav Ged, 6 ef Bovrge, Kat od brordynOs, micTevwv 
avTe, pi) vov amioTHioas, TeLCOAS avi@pevos TOTE év aiwviols 
Tipwpiats. But though it was reserved for later times to 
investigate more profoundly the idea of justifying faith in the 


1 As the Gnostics carried out the theory of salvation by knowledge to its full 
extent, and looked down with contempt alike on the faith and works of the 
Catholic Christians ; so the Clementines depreciated faith for the benefit of works, 
See Baur, Dg. s. 657. 
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Pauline sense, yet correct views on this subject were not 
entirely wanting during this period, comp. Clem. Rom. Ep. i. 
ad Cor. 82 and 33: ‘Hyeis otv 81a Oedjpartos avtod (sc. 
Oeod] év Xpiot@ *Incod KrnOévtes od bv éEavtdv SixacovpeOa, 
onde Sid THs Hwetépas codias i) cuvécews i) evoeBelas 7) Epyar, 
dv kateipyacducba év oovotnts Kapdlas’ adda bia THs wiocTEws, 
8: 4s mdvtas Tod am aidvos 6 TavtoKpatwp Oecs edixalwcer. 
Comp. 37-39. Ireneus, too (iv. 13, 2 sq.), distinguishes 
clearly between the righteousness of the law, and the new 
obedience which comes from faith; Meander, Dg. s. 228. 
Baur, Dg. s. 659. Grace, he says, is the dew of heaven 
which falls upon the withered field to fertilize it (Adv. Heer. 
iii. 17). Tertull. Adv. Mare. v. 3: Ex fidei libertate justi- 
‘ficatur homo, non ex legis servitute, quia justus ex fide vivit.* 
According to Clement of Alexandria, faith is not only the key 
of knowledge (Coh. p. 9), but by it we are also made the 
children of God, ib. p. 23 (comp. § 68, note 1), and p. 69. 
Clement accurately distinguishes between theoretical and 
practical unbelief, and understands by the latter the want 
of susceptibility to divine impressions, a carnal mind which 
would. have everything in a tangible shape, Strom. i. 4, p. 436. 
Origen in Num. Hom. xxvi. (Opp. iii. p. 369): Impossibile 
est salvari sine fide. Comm. in Ep. ad Rom. Opp. iv. p. 517: 
Etiamsi opera quis habeat ex lege, tamen, quia non sunt 
edificata supra fundamentum fidei, quamvis videantur esse 
bona, tamen operatorem suum justificare non possunt, quod eis 
deest fides, quee est signaculum eorum, qui justificantur a Deo. 

(6) Clement, Coh. p. 90: °2 tis dylas nat paxaplas tadTns 
Suvdpeos, 8.” a5 avOpwrors cuproduteverar eds K.TA. Quis 
Div. salv. p. 951:"Ocov ydp ayaa tis Tov Oedv, TocodT@ Kab 
mréov évootépw tod Oeod tapadvetat. Ideal quietism, Peed. 
i. 13, p. 160: Tédos 8é ects OcoceBeias % aidtos avdrravots 
év t® Oem. Comp. iii. 7, p. 277, 278 (in reference to riches 
in God), Strom. ii. 16, p. 467, 468, iv. 22, p. 627, 630. 

(7) Zert. Ad Uxor. i, 8: Queedam sunt divine liberalitatis, 
quedam nostre operationis. Que a Domino indulgentur, sua 
gratia gubernantur; que ab homine captantur, studio per- 
petrantur. Cf. De Virg. Vel. 10; De Patient. 1, Adv. 


? It was natural, too, that Marcion should insist upon the Pauline view, in 
opposition to the Jewish dependence on works; see Neander, Dg. s. 229. : 
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Hermog. 5. Justin M. and Clement of Alexandria are 
favourable to synergism. Comp. Just. Apol. i, 10, Dial. c. 
Tryph. § 32. Clem. Alex. Coh. i. 99. Strom. v. 13, p. 696, 
vii. 7, p. 860: ‘As 8& 6 latpds dyelav mapéyetas Tols 
cuvepyovar mpos wyelav, ottws Kal 6 Oeds tiv aiduov 
cwtnpiay Tols cuvepyovor Tpos yraolv Te Kal edmrparyiay. 
Quis Div. salv. p. 947: Bovropévais pév yap 6 Oeds tals 
apuxais ovvetimvet. So, too, Orig. Hom. in Ps. (Opp. t. i. 
p. 571): To tod rAoysxod ayabdv puxtov eotw ek Te THs 
Tpoaipérews avTOD Kal THs cuutveovons Oelas Suvduews TO 
Ta KadNCTA Tpoedomévw ; comp. De Princip. iii. 1, p. 18 (Opp.. 
i p. 129), and 22, p. 137 (on Rom. ix. 16, and the apparent 
contradiction between 2 Tim. ii. 20, 21, and Rom. ix. 21). 
Cyprian, De Gratia Dei ad Donat. p. 3, 4: Ceterum si tu’ 
innocentiz, si justitie viam teneas, si illapsa firmitate vestigii 
tui incedas, si in Deum viribus totis ac toto corde suspensus, 
hoe sis tantum quod esse ccepisti, tantum tibi ad licentiam 
datur, quantum gratis spiritalis augetur. Non enim, qui 
beneficiorum terrestrium mos est, in capessendo munere 
ccelesti mensura ulla vel modus est: profluens largiter spiritus 
nullis finibus premitur, nec coércentibus claustris intra certa 
metarum spatia frenatur, manat jugiter, exuberat affluenter. 
Nostrum tantum sitiat pectus et pateat; quantum illuc fidei 
capacis afferimus, tantum gratie inundantis haurimus. De Orat. 
dom. p. 144 (208) ; Adv. Jud. iii. 25 ss., p. 72, 42 ss., p. 77 ss. 

(8) Hermas represents the predestination of God as de- 
pendent on His foreknowledge, Lib. iii. Simil. 8, 6, likewise 
Justin M. Dial. c. Tryph. § 141. Jren. iv. 29, 2, p. 267. 
Minuc. Fel. c. 36. Tert. Adv. Mare. ii. 23. Clem. Al. Peed. 
i 6, p. 114: Oldev obv (6 Beds) ods KéxAnKev, ods céowxer, 
According to Strom. vi. 6, p. 763, it is men’s own fault if they 
are not elected. They resemble those who voluntarily jump 
out of the vessel into the sea. “Thus the practical sense of 
Cyprian rebelled against the doctrine of rigid predestination, of 
arresistible grace; he could not so boldly face all the conse- 
quences which are found in the stupendous fabric of Augustine's 
system.” —“ That the Bishop of Hippo still thought that he dis- 
covered his own orthodoxy in the writings of Cyprian, may 
perhaps be ascribed to his joy at finding in him the premisses 
for his own conclusions,” Rettberg, s. 321. 
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(9) Origen is far from believing in the doctrine of reproba- 
tion. De Princip. iii. 1 (Opp. i. p. 115; Redep. p. 20), he 
calls those heterodox who adduce the passage relative to the 
hardening of Pharaoh’s heart, and other passages of the Old 
Testament of similar import in opposition to the adte£ovovov 
of the human soul. He explains God’s dealings with Pharaoh 
from physical analogies: the rain falls upon different kinds of 
soil, and causes different plants to grow; the sun both melts 
wax and hardens clay. Even in common life it sometimes 
happens that a good master says to his lazy servant, spoiled 
by indulgence: I have spoiled you, not meaning that such 
was his intention. Origen (as Schleiermacher in later times) 
sees in what is called reprobatio, only a longer delay of the 
grace of God. As a physician often employs those remedies 
which at first apparently produce bad effects, but heal the 
disease (homeopathically ?) radically, instead of using such as 
effect a speedy cure, so God acts in His long-suffering; He 
prepares souls not only for the span of this ae life, a for 
eternity, ibid. p. 121. (Redep. p. 26.) He adduces a similar 
illustration from the husbandman (after Matt. xiii. 8), and 
then goes on, p. 123: “Arretpot yap nuiv, ws ay eltroe TIS, at 
puyal, Kal drreipa Ta TOUT@Y 70m Kat Wrelota boa Ta 
xerqparte Kab at mpobecets Kab at emiBohat kal ai (oppat, @v 
els povos olKOvojLos dpiotos, Kat TOUS taupods emia rdpevos, Kat 
Ta dppolovta BonOipwata kal Tas aywydas Kal Tas Odovs, 6 
tav Odov Oeds kal matyp. See ibid. the interpretation of 
Ezek. xi. 19, and other passages. On the connection between 
Origen’s doctrine of predestination and his doctrine of the pre- 
existence of the soul, comp. De Princip. ii. 9, 7 (Opp.i. p. 99; 
Kedep. p. 220), in reference to Jacob and Esau. Origen also 
held, like the other Fathers prior to the time of Augustine, 
that predestination was dependent on foreknowledge, Philoc. 
c. 25, on Rom. viii. 28, 29 (quoted by Munscher, Von Colin, 
is. 369). “All the Fathers of this period agree that God so 
Jar predestines men to blessedness or condemnation as He fore- 
sees their free acts, by which they are made worthy of reward or 
punishment ; but the foresceing of these acts is not the cause of 
them, but the acts are the cause of the foreknowledge.”  Gieseler, 
Dg. s. 212. Of. also Baur, Dg. s, 663. 


FIFTH DIVISION. 


THE CHURCH AND ITS MEANS OF GRACE. 


§ 71. 


The Church. 


H, Th. C. Henke, Historia antiquior Dogmatis de Unitate Ecclesie, Helmst. 
1781. ‘Mohler, die Einheit der Kirche, Tiib. 1825. *Rich. Rothe, die 
Entwicklung des Begriffs der Kirche in ihrem ersten Stadium. (The third 
book of his work: die Anfange der christlichen Kirche und ihrer Ver- 
fassung, Wittenb. 1837, 1 vol.) Gess, die Kinheit der Kirche im Sinne 
Cyprians (in Studien der evangelischen Geistlichkeit Wiirtembergs, Stutt- 
gart 1831, ii. 1, p. 147). uther, Cyprian, comp. § 26, note 9. Sehenkel, 
see § 30. In reference to Rothe’s work: A. Petersen, die Idee der christ- 
lichen Kirche, Leipz. 1839-44, 3 vols. Jul. Miller, Die unsichthare 
Kirche (in the Deutsche Zeitschrift f. chr. Wiss. 1850, No. 2). J. Késtlin, 
Die katholische Auffassung von d. Kirche (ibid. 1855, Nos. 33 ff., 46 ff., 
1856, No. 12). Miimchmeier, von der sichtbaren wnd unsichtbaren 
Kirche, Gotting. 1854. [#. C. Baur, Ueber den Episcopat. W. Palmer, 
Treatise on the Church. Zh. Kliefoth, Acht Biicher von d. Kirche, 
1854 sq. Hauber in Herzog’s Realencyclop. Bd. vii. Ritschl, Die Begriffe 
sichtbare und unsichtbare Kirche, in Stud. u. Krit. 1859, reviewing Miinch- 
meier, J. H. Friedlieb, Schrift, Tradition, ete., Breslau 1854. Thos. 
Greenwood, Cathedra Petri, 4 vols. Lond. 1856-60. Bishop Kaye, Govern- 
ment and Discipline of the Church in the First Three Centuries, Lond. 1855. 
ff. C. Baur, Das Christenthum d. drei ersten Jahrh. 1853, s. 289 fi.] 


A holy Catholic Christian Church, which ts the communion 
of saints, was the expression used in the Christian confession 
of faith to denote the feeling of Christian fellowship which 
prevailed in the primitive Church, though no exact definitions 
concerning the nature of the Church are found before the 
time of Cyprian (1). Among the many images under which 
the Church was represented, none was so frequently employed 
as that of a mother, or of Noah’s ark. The Fathers uniformly 

21 
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asserted, both in opposition to heretics and to all who were 
not Christians, that there is no salvation out of the Church,’ 
but that all the fulness of divine grace is to be found in 
it (2). Clement of Alexandria, too, and Cyprian, yet more 
emphatically and in a realistic sense, gave prominence to the 
unity of the Church (3), The definitions of the latter make 
an epoch in the history of this doctrine. But he did not 
sufficiently distinguish between the historico-empirical, visible 
existence of the Church (its corporeal embodiment), and the 
idea of a Church which is above the change of mere forms, 
and which is ever struggling for a complete expression of its 
essence. This is shown in the Novatian controversy. Thus 
it happened that the apostolic Christian doctrine of a uni- 
versal priesthood was more and more superseded by the 
hierarchial aspirations of the bishops, and the internal was 
converted into the external (4). The false idealism of the 
Gnostics, and the subjective, heretical, and _ schismatical 
tendencies of separate sects, especially of the Montanists and 
the Novatianist Puritans, form a striking contrast with this 
false external unity of the Catholic Church (5). 


(1) “ The general character of the earlier period (previous to 
the time of Cyprian) is that of abstract indefiniteness, What 
the theologians of this period say concerning the nature of the 
Church is so frequently void of clearness and precision, that it is 
almost impossible fully to ascertain their real sentiments on this 
point; wt ts not wncommon to see the same Fathers evading»or 
even rejecting, consequences which necessarily follow from their 
general reasonings. They thus evince a fickleness (?) which pre-. 
vents us from forming any decided and certain opinion as to 
their ideas of the nature of the Church,’ Rothe, lc. s. 5'75. 

(2) On the term éxxAnola in general (corresponding to the 
Hebrew mim ap, MY, N1PD), Matt, xvi. 18, xviii. 17: 1 Cor. 
x. 32; Eph. i. 22; Col. i 18, 24; comp. Swicer, Thes. sub 
voce; Rothe, s. 74 ff.; and the anonymous work, Zukunft d. 
evang. Kirche (Leipz. 1849), s, 42: “Zhe solemn and em- 


‘This strongly defined Church feeling is very marked in the writings of 
Treneus 
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phatic meaning of the words, call, calling, called («areiv, 
Know, KANTO), which sound out to us from all parts of the 
writings of the New Testament, may have essentially contri- 
buted in lending to the word ecclesia, formed from the same 
root, its significance, as designating the whole company of the 
elect, the called.” The phrase éxxAnola xaOortxy first occurs 
in the inscription of the Ep. Smyrn. de mart. Polycarpi about 
the year 169 (Eus. iv. 15). Comp. Jgn. ad Smyrn. 8: “Nazrep 
dtrov av 7 Xpiotos “Incods, éxet  KaOoruxy éxxdrAnola. How 
great an importance the Fathers were accustomed to attribute 
to the Church may be seen from Jrenwus, Adv. Her. ii. 4, 1, 
and i. 24 (40). In the Church alone all the treasures of 
truth are deposited; out of her are thieves and robbers, pools 
with foul water: Ubi enim ecclesia, ibi et spiritus Dei, ubi 
spiritus Dei, illic ecclesia et omnis gratia (comp. Huther, le. 
s. 4, 5), iv. 31, 3, where the pillar of salt into which the 
wife of Lot was transformed, represents the imperishableness of 
the Church; and other passages (comp. § 34, notes 1 and 2). 
Clement of Alexandria derives the term and the idea of 
éxxayola from the elect forming a society, Coh. p. 69, and 
Ped. i. 6, p. 114: “As yap ro Oédnpa adtod Epyov éatl Kab 
tovto Kocpos dvoudterar’ otws Kal 1rd BovAnua adtod 
avOporav éott owtnpia, Kab todto "Exkdnola KéxdnTae’ 
oldev odV ods KEKANKEV, OdS Géowxev. Comp. Strom. vii. 5, 
p. 846: Od yap viv tov rérov, GAdA 7d AOpoicpa Tov 
éxXextov “Exkdnciav Karo x.t.r. Clement describes the 
Church as a mother, Ped. i. 5, p. 110; and as both a 
mother and a virgin, c. 6, p. 123; in speaking of this sub- 
ject in other places he indulges in allegories, p. 111 ss. The 
Church is the body of the Lord, Strom. vii. 14, p. 885; comp. 
p. 899, 900 (Sylb. 765). Though Clement asserts that only 
the true Gnostics (of év tH émvotypn) form the Church, yet he 
does not so much contrast with them those who have only 
faith, as the heretics who have only opinions (oinows), and the 
heathen who live in total ignorance (dyvosa), Strom. vii. 16, 
p. 894 (Sylb. 760). Origen also, though, generally speaking, 
he judges mildly of heretical or sectarian opinions (Contra 
Cels. iii. § 10-13), knows of no salvation out of the Church, 
Hom. ii. in Josuam (Opp. ii. p. 404): Nemo semetipsum 
decipiat, extra hanc domum, «¢. extra ecclesiam, nemo salvatur, 
Hacens. Hist. Doct. 1. S 
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and Selecta in Iob. ibid. iii, p. 501, 502. Yet with him 
everything turns upon a living union with Christ: Christus 
est lux vera. . , ex cujus lumine illuminata ecclesia etiam 
ipsa lux mundi efficitur, illuminans eos qui in tenebris sunt : 
sicut et ipse Christus contestatur discipulis suis, dicens: Vos 
estis lux mundi; ex quo ostenditur, quia Christus quidem lux 
est Apostolorum, Apostoli vero lux mundi. pst enim sunt 
non habentes.maculam vel rugam aut aliquid hujuscemodi vera 
ecclesia (Hom. i. in Gen. Opp. i. p. 54). Consequently, a dis- 
tinction between the true and the false Church! As to the 
views of Tertullian, we must make a distinction between 
those which he held previously, and those which he 
entertained subsequently to his conversion to Montanism. 

Comp. Weander, Antign. s. 264 ff. The principal passages 

relative to his early opinions are: De Preescript. c. 21 ss., 

32, 35; De Bapt. c. 8; De Orat. c 2, where the above 

figures of the ark of Noah, and the mother, are carried out 

at length (see Miinscher, von Colin, i. 8.70). So, too, Cyprian, 

Ep. 4, p. 9: Neque enim vivere foris possunt, cum domus Dei 

una sit, et nemini salus esse, nisi in ecclesia possit. He, too, 

adduces a profusion of similar images. Comp. note 3. 

““ The common opinion, that the proposition: quod extra ecclesiam nulla salus, 
or: de ecclesia, extra quam nemo potest esse salyus, was for the first time 
laid down by Augustine, in the fourth century, in the Donatist controversy. 
is incorrect. It was only the necessary consequence and application of 
earlier principles, and was distinctly invplied in the form which the doctrine 
of the Church had assumed since the time of Ireneus. Hence we find in the 
writings of the latter many allusions to it, though he does not make use of 


this formula of terror.” Marheineke (in Daub und Creuzers Studien, iii, 
s. 187). ae 


(3) On the wnity of the Church, see Clem. Al. Peed. i. 4, p. 
103, c 6, p. 123: °2 Oadtpatos pvatixod els wév 0 TV Xv 
matnp' els S€ Kal 0 Thv BX@v AOYos’ Kal TO TVEdUA TO EryLov év 
kai 70 abtTo Tavtaxod' ula Sé podvy yivetar prjtnp TapOévos 
«7.» Strom. 1.18, p. 375, vii. 6, p. 848, and other passages. 
Concerning the opinion of Tertull., comp. the passages before 
cited. Cyprian wrote a separate work on the doctrine of the 
unity of the Church about the year 251: De Unitate Ecclesiz, 
with which, however, several of his extant letters (see note 4) 
should be compared. He adds some new images to those used 
by Tertullian, as illustrative of this unity: the sun which 
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breaks into many rays; the tree with its many branches, and 
the one power in the tough root; the one source which gives 
rise to many brooks: Avelle radium solis a corpore, divisionem 
lucis unitas non capit: ab arbore frange ramum, fractus 
germinare non poterit; a fonte precide rivum, precisus 
arescet. Sic ecclesia Domini luce perfusa per orbem totum 
radios suos porrigit, etc. He also carries out at great length 
the image of the one mother: Illius foetu nascimur, illius lacte 
nutrimur, spiritu ejus animamur. He who has not the Church 
for his mother, has no longer God for his father (De Unit. 
Eccles. 5, 6). After the analogy of the Old Test., faithlessness 
toward the Church is compared to adultery. The Trinity 
itself is an image of the unity of the Church (comp. Clement, 
lc.); also the coat of Christ which could not be rent; the 
passover which must be eaten in one house; the one dove in 
Solomon’s Song; the house of Rahab which was alone pre- 
served, etc. With peculiar harshness, but quite in consistency 
with such notions, he maintains that martyrdom out of the 
Church, so far from being meritorious, is rather an aggravation 
of sin: Esse martyr non potest, qui in ecclesia non est.... 
Occidi talis potest, coronari non potest, etc. Comp. etd. s. 
241 ff, 355 ff, 367 ff.; Huther, s. 52-59. [Comp. the 
passages quoted by Miinscher, l.c. s. 70 ff.] 

(4) If the genuineness of the epistles of Jynatius (even 
of the shorter recension) were fully established, they would 
prove beyond all dispute that submission to the bishops was 
considered as a doctrine of the Church at a very early period. 
Comp. Ep. ad Smyrn. c. 8: [dvtes 76 erricxdm@ aKorovOeire, 
as “Inoods Xpictos 7H marpi, etc., ad Polyc. c 6: Toe 
émuoxdT@ mpocéyete, Wa Kal 6 Beds tuiv; ad Eph. « 4: 
IIpéres tpiv cuvtpéxew tH Tod émicKoTov youn, Sep Kal 
moeite. Td yap atovopactov tuav mpecButéptov, Tod Oeod 
dEvov, oUT@S TUVpHoTTAL TO éTLTKOT@, BS Yopdal KLOdpa; ad 
Magn. c. 6; ad Philad. ¢ 7; ad Trall. c. 2: "Avayxatoy odv 
got .. . dvev Tod émicKoTrou pndév mpdocew tuas, GAN’ 
tmrotdccacbe kal TO TpecBvtepio. Comp. Rothe, s. 445 ff, 
and Bunsen, s. 93. Jren. iii. 14, iv. 26 (43), v. 20. On the 
succession of the bishops: iii. 3 (primacy (?) of the Roman 
Church); comp. with it, Meander, Kg. i. 3, s, 318, Anm. 
[Gieseler, i, 150, note 10; tKuhn in Theol. Quartalschritt, 
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1858, s. 205.] Though Tertullian at first appeared willing 
(De Preescr. c. 32) to concede to the Church of Rome the 
precedence over other Churches, yet, after his conversion to 
- Montanism, he combated the pretensions of the Roman 
bishops, De Pud. 21; he there alludes particularly to the 
words of Christ addressed to Peter: dabo tibi claves ecclesiz 
—and maintains that the word tdi refers to Peter alone, and 
not to the bishops. He supposed that the spiritually-minded 
(wvevpatixol) were the successors of Peter, and distinguished 
between the ecclesia spiritus per spiritales homines (in which 
the Trinity dwells), and that ecclesia which is composed of 
the sum total of the bishops (numerus episcoporum). On this 
ground (but not in the purely apostolic sense) he defended the 
idea of a spiritual priesthood. Neander, Antignostikus, s. 
258, 259, and s. 272. On the contrary, Cyprian conceives 
that the true priestly dignity is expressed in the episcopal 
power itself (not indeed in that of the Roman bishops ex- 
clusively, but in that of all the bishops collectively, which he 
views. in its solidarity, as if it were one man), and thinks that 
the unity of the Church is represented by the successors of 
the apostles; so that he who is not with the bishops, is not 
with the Church. Comp. especially the following epistles: 
45, 52, 55, 64, 66, 67, 69, 74, 76 (c. 2), see Huther, s. 59 ff. 
Rettberg, s. 367 ff. Gess, 8.150 ff. Meander, Kg.i. 1, s. 404- 
407. Here, however, the Alexandrian school takes a different 
and contrasted view. According to Origen (Comment. in 
Matt. xii. 10), all true believers are also métpov, of whom 
holds good the word spoken to Peter. Comp. De Orat. c, 28, 
and Neander, Dg. s. 2277. x 
(5) Wherever the term éxxAnola occurs in the Clementine 
Homilies (Hom. iii. 60, 65, 67, p. 653s. vii. 8, p. 680; 
Credner, iii. s. 308; Baur, s. 373), it is to be understood in a 
limited sense. They do not rise to the idea of a Catholic 
Church, although they indicate the tendency to a strict, 
hierarchical Church constitution ; comp. Schliemann, u. s., s. 4, 
2417 fi. Concerning the Ebionites, Hpiphanius observes, Heer. 
30, 18, p. 142: Suvaywynv Sé otros Kadodou THY éavTOv 
éxxdynolav Kal ovyl éxxrAnolav, Comp. Credner, ii. s. 236. 
If in the Ebionitic tendency the idea of a Church shrivelled 
up into that of a Jewish synagogue sect, among the Gnostics 
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it was dissipated into an idealistic world of eons (Baur, s. 
172); there a body without a soul, here a phantom without 
a body. For the views of the Montanists concerning the 
Church (vera, pudica, sancta, virgo: TZertull. De Pudic. 1), 
which, as a spiritual Church, is composed of homines pneu- 
matici, see Schwegler, Montanismus, s. 47 ff, 229 ff The 
Montanists made no more distinction between the visible and 
énvisible Church than did the Catholic Church; but they pre- 
pared the way for it. See Schwegler, s. 232. 


§ 72. 
Baptism. 


G. J. Voss, De Baptismo, disputt. xx. Opp., Amstel. 1701, fol. t. vi. OC. SE. 
Matthies, Baptismatis Expositio biblica, historica, dogmatica, Berol. 1831. 
J. G. Walch, Historia Pede-baptismi 4 priorum secul., Jen. 1739, 4to. 
(Mise. Sacr., Amstel. 1744, 4to.) [Robinson, The History of Baptism, Lond. 
1790. &. Halley, The Sacraments. P. I. Baptism, Lond. 1844.] *J. W. 
Ff, Hofleg, Das Sacrament der Taufe, nebst andern damit zusammenhan- 
genden Acten der Initiation, 2 Bde. Erl. 1846. {Hdward Beecher, Baptism 
with reference to its Import and Modes, New York 1849. Bunsen’s Hippo- 
lytus, vel. iii, W. Wadi, Hist. of Infant Baptism, 2 vols. 1705, 4 vols. 
1845. #, B. Pusey in Tracts for the Times, No. 67. Chronological 
Catena on Baptism, Lond. 1852. W. Goode, Effects of Infant Baptism, 
1851. &. J. Wilberforce, Doctrine of Holy Baptism, 1851. J. B. Mozley, 
Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, Lond. 1856. J. Gibson, 
Testimony of Script. and Fathers of First Five Centuries to Nature and 
Effects of Baptism, Lond. 1854; cf. also Hooker, Eccl. Polity, Bk. v.] 


The doctrine of baptism stands in intimate connection with 
the doctrine of the Church. From the founding of Christianity 
great efficacy was attached to baptism in relation to the for- 
giveness of sins and to regeneration (1). Some of the Fathers, 
especially Zreneus, Tertullian, and Cyprian, in treating of this. 
subject, as well as of the doctrine of the Church, often indulged 
in exaggerated, fanciful, and absurd allegories and sym- 
bolisms (2), while Origen draws a more distinct line between 
the external sign and the thing signified (3). Infant baptism 
was not universal until the time of TYertullian; and this 

ather, though a strenuous advocate of the doctrine of original 
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sin, nevertheless opposed pzedo-baptism, on the ground that an 
innocent age needs no cleansing from sins (4). Origen, on the 
rcontrary, is in favour of infant baptism (5). In the time of 
Cyprian it became more general in the African Church, so | 
that the African bishop Fidus appealed to the analogy of 
circumcision under the Old Testament dispensation, and pro- 
posed to delay the performance of the ceremony of baptism to 
the eighth day, which, however, Cyprian did not allow (6). 
The baptism of newly converted persons was still frequently 
deferred till the approach of death (Baptismus Clinicorum) (7). 
During this period a question arose, intimately connected with 
the doctrine of the nature of the Church, viz. whether the 
baptism of heretics was to be accounted valid, or whether a 
heretic who returned to the Catholic Church was to be re- 
baptized? In opposition to the usage of the Eastern and 
African Churches, which was defended by Cyprian, the prin- 
ciple was established in the Roman Church under Stephen, 
that the rite of baptism, if duly performed, was always valid, 
and its repetition contrary to the ecclesiastical (that is, the 
Roman) tradition (8). Baptism was entirely rejected by some 
Gnostic sects, while it was held in high esteem by the Mar- 
cionites and Valentinians. But the mode of baptism which 
they adopted was altogether different from that of the Catholic 
Church, and founded upon quite another principle (9). The 
idea of a baptism of blood originated with martyrdom, and 
found a response in the sympathies of the age (10). 


(1) Concerning the baptism of Christ and of the apostles, 
comp. the works on Biblical Theology ; and in reference to the 
mode of baptism (immersion, formula, etc.), see the works on 
Archeology (Augusti, vol. vii.), [Martigny, Antiquités Chré- 
tiennes, Paris 1865. Smith's Dictionary of Christian Antiq.]. 
As to the words used at baptism, baptism in the name of 
Christ alone seems to be more ancient than in the name of 
the three persons of the Trinity; comp. Héjling, s. 35 ff. 
[Hefele, Hist. of Councils, i. p. 98 ff, Eng. transl.] On the 
terms: Rdmriopa, Rarticpos, Aodtpov, Pwticpds, ohpayis, 
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and others, comp. the Lexicons. Respecting baptism as it 
was practised before the coming of Christ, see Schneckenbdurger, 
tiber das Alter der jiidischen Proselytentaufe und deren 
Zusammenhang mit dem johanneischen und christlichen Ritus, 
Berlin 1828, where the literature is given. Like the apostles, 
the first teachers of the Church regard baptism not as a mere 
ritual act, but as having its objective results. “ Buptism was 
to them not merely a significant symbol, representing to the 
senses the internal consecration and renewal of the soul, but an 
efficacious medium for conveying objectively to believers the 
blessings of the gospel, and especially the benefits of the sacrificial 
death of Christ.” Semisch, Justin d. Mart. ii. s. 426. 

(2) On the magical influence which the Clementine 
Homilies ascribe to water, in connection with the notions 
widely spread in the East, comp. eg. Hom. ix. and x.; see 
Baur, Gnos. s. 372. Credner, lc. ii. s. 236, and iii. s. 303. 
Concerning the Ebionites, it is said by Hpzph. Indicul. i. p. 
53: To ddwp dvti Oeod éyovor, comp. Her. 30. Together 
with the symbolism of the cross, we find in the writings of 
the apostolical Fathers a symbolical interpretation of water: 
Barn. 11. Hermas, Pastor, Vis. ui. 3; Mand. iv. 3; Simil. 
ix. 6. Justin M. (Apol. i. 61) contrasts regeneration by the 
baptismal water with natural birth é€& typas omopas. By 
the latter we are réxva avayxns, ayvoias; by the former 
TEKVA Tpoatpecews Kal emioTHuNs, apécew@s TE AapapTLav; 
hence the Aodrpov is also called dwricuds. Comp. Dial. c. 
Tryph. c. 13 and 14, where the contrast between baptism and 
Jewish lustrations is urged. TZheoph. Ad Aut. i1. 16, applies 
the blessings God pronounced on the fifth day of the work of 
creation upon the creatures which the waters brought forth, 
to the water used in baptism. Clem. of Alex. (Peed. i. 6, p. 
113) connects the baptism of Christians with the baptism of 
Jesus. He became rédevos only by it. And so it is with 
us: Bamrifopevor dwrioueba, hworifouevot viorroiodtpeba, 
viorrotovpevor TerevovpeOa, TEedeLovpevor atraGavaTitoucba, 
Baptism is a ydpecwa. Comp. also p. 116, 117, where the 
baptized, in allusion to the cleansing power of water, are 
called SivrcSopuevoe (filtered). On account of the union be- 
tween the element and the Logos, or His power and spirit, he 
also calls baptism Udwp Aoyxov; Coh. p. 79. All former 
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lustrations are abolished by baptism, being all included in it, 
Strom, iii, 12; p. 548,. 549... Jren. iii. 17 (19), p.) 208 
(224). As dough cannot be made of dry flour without the 
addition of some fluid, so we, the many, cannot be united in 
one body in Christ without the cement of water which comes 
down from heaven; and as the earth is quickened and 
rendered fruitful by dew and rain, so Christianity by the 
heavenly water, etc. Tertullian wrote a separate treatise on . 
this subject, entitled De Baptismo. Though he rejects the 
notion of a merely magical and mechanical blotting out of 
sins by baptism, and makes the efficacy of baptism dependent 
on repentance (De Pecenitentia, c. 6), yet he takes occasion, 
from the cosmical and physical significance of water, to adduce 
numerous analogies. Water (felix sacramentum aque nostre, 
qua abluti delictis pristine: cecitatis In vitam eternam libera- 
mur !) is in his view the element in which Christians alone 
feel at home, as the small fishes which follow the great fish 
(IXOY>'). Heretics, on the contrary, are the amphibious 
generation of vipers and snakes that cannot live in wholesome 
water. Water is of great importance for the whole universe. 
The Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters—so 
upon the waters of baptism. As the Church is compared 
with the ark (see the previous section), so the water of 
baptism is contrasted with the deluge, and the dove of Noah 
is a type of the dove—the Spirit! As power is inherent in 
all water, it is indifferent what kind of water is used. The 
water of the Tiber possesses the same power as the water of 
Jordan ; still water produces the same effects as running water, 
De Bapt. 4: Omnes aque de pristina originis prerogativa 
sacramentum sanctificationis consequuntur, invocato Deo. 
Supervenit enim statim Spiritus de ccelis et aquis superest, 
sanctificans eas de semetipso, et ita sanctificatee vim sanctifi- 
candi combibunt. He also compares (c. 5) the baptismal 


1 Concerning these manifold allegorical interpretations of fish, dove, etc., 
comp. Miinter, Sinnbilder der Christen, and Augusti in his essay: Die Kirchen- 
thiere, in vol. xii. of his work on the Antiquities of the Christian Church. But 
Tertuilian rightly says in reference to himself: Vereor, ne laudes aque potius 
quam baptismi rationes videar congregasse! [See also the works of Didron, 
Piper, Twining, etc., as referred to in § 8, supra. On the representation of 
baptism in the Catacombs, see Perret’s work, ubi supra, and Dublin Review 
Dec. 1858, | 
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water with the pool of Bethesda; as the latter was troubled 
by an angel, so there is a special angel of baptism (angelus 
baptismi), who prepares the way for the Holy Spirit. (Non 
quod in aquis Spiritum Sanctum consequamur, sed in aqua 
emundati sub angelo Spiritui Sancto preeparamur.) — [On 
Tertullian, comp. Leopold in Zeitschrift f. Hist. Theol. 854.] 
Cyprian spoke of the high importance of baptismal water 
from his own experience, de Grat. ad Donat. p. 3. He does 
not indeed maintain that water purifies as such (peccata enim 
purgare et hominem sanctificare aqua sola non potest, nisi 
habeat et Spiritum S., Ep. 71, p. 213), but his comparisons 
give the impression of a magical efficacy of water. The 
devil was cast out of Pharaoh, when he and all his hosts 
were drowned in the Red Sea (the sea is a symbol of baptism, 
according to 1 Cor. x.); for the power of the devil only 
reaches to the margin of the water. As scorpions and snakes 
are strong on dry land, but lose their strength, and must 
vomit their poison, when thrown into water, so the unclean 
spirits. In short, whenever water is mentioned in the sacred 
Scriptures, the Punic symbolism is at once applied to it; “<a 
is therefore not at all surprising that the rock im the wilderness, 
as well as the Samaritan woman at Jacod’s well, and many 
others, are regarded as types of baptism,’ Rettberg, s. 332. 

(3) The term cvpPonror itself, which Origen uses, Adv. Cels. 
ii. (Opp. i. p. 481), and Comment. in Joh. (Opp. iv. p. 132), 
indicates a more or less distinct consciousness of the difference 
between the image and the thing which it represents. Never- 
theless (ovdév 7rrov), from the last-mentioned passage it is 
evident that he also considers baptism as something «a7 
avto, Viz. dpyn Kat THhyn xapicudtov Oeiwv, because it is 
administered in the name of the divine Trias, Comp. Hom. 
in Luc. xxi. (Opp. i. p. 957). 

(4) The passages from Scripture cited in favour of infant 
baptism as a usage of the primitive Church are doubtful, and 
prove nothing: viz. Mark x. 14; Matt. xviii. 4, 6; Acts 1. 38, 
39, 41, x. 48; 1 Cor.i. 16; Col. ii 11,12. [R&. Wardlaw, 
Scriptural Authority of Infant Baptism. &. Halley on the 
Sacraments. J. Baptism (Cong. Lect.). Waterland’s Works, 
ii, 171 ff] Justin M. Apol. i. 15, speaks of pa0n- 
teverOar éx maidwv, but this does not necessarily involve 
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baptism ; comp. Semisch, ii. s. 431 ff. Nor does the earliest 
definite passage in the writings of the Fathers, Jren. Adv. 
Heer. ii, 22, 4, p. 147 (see § 68, note 1), afford any absolute 
proof. It only expresses the beautiful idea that Jesus was 
Redeemer in every stage of life, and for every stage of life ; 
but it does not say that He redeemed children by the water of 
baptism, unless baptism is interpreted into the term renasct 
(comp., however, Thiersch in the Zeitschrift f. d. Luth. Theol. 
1841, 2,s. 177, and Hofling, Die Taufe, s. 112).' Just as 
little can this passage prove anything against the usage. 
A reference to infant baptism is found in a passage of Clem. 
Alex. (Peed. iii. 11), according to which the fish on the signet- 
ring of Christians should remind us of the children drawn out 
of the water (Trav é& Udatos dvacTapéevov traidiov). The 
expression 7ravd/a may, however, apply to Christians generally, 
with reference to the Pedagogue. That, on the other hand, 
infant baptism was customary in Tertullian’s times, is proved 
by his opposition to it. De Bapt. 18. He alleges the 
following reasons against it :—(1) The importance of baptism— 
not even earthly goods are entrusted to those under age; 
(2) The consequent responsibility of the sponsors; (3) The 
innocence of children (quid festinat innocens etas ad remis- 
sionem peccatorum ?); (4) The necessity of being previously 
instructed in religion (Ait quidem Dominus: nolite eos 
prohibere ad me vente. Veniant ergo dum _ adolescunt, 
veniant dum discunt, dum: quo veniant docentur; fiant 
Christiani cum Christum nosse potuerint); (5) The great re- 
sponsibility which the subject of baptism takes upon him (Si 
qui pondus intelligant baptismi, magis timebunt consecu- 
tionem, quam dilationem). For the last-mentioned reason 
he recommends even to grown-up persons (single persons, 
widows, etc.) to delay baptism till they are-either married, or 
have formed the firm resolution to live a single life. Comp. 
Neander, Antignostikus, s. 209, 210. 

(5) The views of Origen, Comm. in Ep. ad Rom. v. (Opp. 
iv. p. 565), in Lev. Hom. viii. (Opp. i. p. 230), in Lucam 
(Opp. iii. p. 948), were connected with his notions respecting 
the stain in natural generation (comp. § 63, note 4). But it 


1 Gieseler in his Dogmengesch. maintains that renasci can here be understood 
only of baptism ; Neander is more reserved, 
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is worthy of notice, that in the first of the above passages he 
calls infant baptism a usage derived from the apostles : Ecclesia 
ab apostolis traditionem accepit etiam parvulis baptismum 
dare. Sciebant enim illi quibus. mysteriorum secreta com- 
missa sunt divinorum, quod essent in omnibus genuine sordes 
peccati, que per aquam et spiritum ablui deberent. And so 
it was held to be, in the third century, in the North African, 
Alexandrian, and Syro-Persian Church; Mani among the 
Persians appealed to infant baptism as customary (August. ¢. 
Julian, iii. 187); comp. Neander, Dg. s. 247. [On Origen’s 
views, compare Bunsen’s Hippolytus, vol. 1i1.] 

(6) See Cypr. Ep. 59 (written in the name of 66 occidental 
bishops ; Ep. 64, edit. Fell, Oxon.). Cyprian maintains that 
infants should be baptized as soon as is possible: it is, how- 
ever, remarkable that his argument in favour of infant baptisrn 
is not founded upon the guzlt of original sin, but upon the 
innocence of infants. Tertullian, on the other hand, urges this 
very reason in opposition to infant baptism. But Cyprian 
looks more at the beneficial effects it is designed to produce, 
than at the responsibility which is attached to it. As we do 
not hesitate to salute the new-born yet innocent babe with 
the kiss of peace, “ since we still see in him the fresh handiwork 
of God,’ so we should not raise any objection to his being 
baptized. Comp. Rettd. s. 331. Meander, Ke. i. 2,8, 554. 
The reproach of Stephen against Cyprian for re-baptizing, was 
regarded by the latter as quite inapplicable, since, in his view, 
heretical baptism was no baptism. Cf. Ep. 71 (Eus. vii. 5). 

(7) On this custom, comp. the works on ecclesiastical 
history and antiquities; Cyprian, Ep. 76 (Fell, 69, p. 185), 
where some very thorny questions. are raised respecting 
sprinkling. JMiinscher, lc. 1. 8s. 464. Against the delay: 
Const. Apost. vi. 15, so far as it proceeds from depreciation 
or levity. Tertullian allows even laymen, but not women, to 
administer the rite of baptism in cases of emergency ; de Bapt. 
c. 17. Comp. Const. Apost. iii. ec. 9-11. 

(8) Clement of Alexandria recognises only that baptism as 
valid which is administered in the Catholic Church: T0 
Barricua TO aipetixdv ove oixeiov Kal yvjovov bdwp, Strom. 
i. 19, p. 375; so, too, Zert. De Bapt. c. 15: Unus omnino 
baptismus est nobis tam ex Domini evangelio, quam ex 
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Apostoli literis, quoniam unus Deus et unum baptisma et una 
ecclesia in ccelis.... Heretici autem nullum habent con- 
sortium nostre discipline, quos extraneos utique testatur ipsa 
ademptio communicationis. Non debeo in illis cognoscere, 
quod mihi est preceptum, quia non idem Deus est nobis et 
illis, nec unus Christus, 7.2. idem: ideoque nec baptismus 
unus, quia non idem. Quem quum rite non habeant, sine 
dubio non habent. Comp. De Pud. 19; De Prescr. 12.— 
The Phrygian synods of Iconium and Synnada (about the 
year 235) pronounced the baptism of heretics invalid, see the 
letter of Firmilian, Bishop of Cesarea, to Cyprian (Ep. 75), 
Eus. vii. 7. [Miinscher, von Colin, i. s. 473.] A synod held 
at Carthage (about the year 200), under Agrippinus, had used 
similar language; see Cypr. Ep. 73 (ad Jubianum, p. 129, 
130, Bal.). Cyprian adopted the custom of the Asiatic and 
African Churches, and insisted that heretics should be re- 
baptized ; though according to him this was not a repetition 
of the act of baptism, but the true baptism; comp. Ep. 71, 
where he requires non re-baptizari, sed baptizari of heretics. 
Concerning the subsequent controversy with Stephen, comp. 
Neander, Church Hist. i. 563, 577. Rettberg, s. 156 ff. The. 
Epistles 69-75 of Cyprian refer to this subject. Stephen recog- 
nised baptism administered by heretics as valid, and merely 
demanded the laying on of hands as significant of paenitentia 
(with indirect reference to Acts viii. 17). The African 
bishops, on the other hand, restricted this latter rite to those 
who had once been baptized in the Catholic Church, but had 
afterwards fallen away and returned again; and they appealed 
to the custom observed by the heretics themselves in Con- 
firmation of their view. Such ldapst could not, of course, be 
re-baptized. The old African usage was confirmed by the 
synods of Carthage (held in the years 255 and 256). Comp. 
Sententiz Episcoporum Ixxxii. de baptizandis heereticis, in 
Cypr. Opp. p. 229 (Fell). [On the whole controversy, comp. 
Miinscher (von Colin), i. s. 472-475. Hefele, Hist. of Councils, 
u.s. Lawrence, Lay Baptism invalid, 1712 ff. Anonymi 
Scriptoris de Rebaptismate liber, in Rowth’s Reliquie Sacre, 
v. 283-328. Waterland’s Letters on Lay Baptism, Works, 
vi. 73-235.] 
(9) Theod. Fab. Her.i.¢c. 10. On the question whether 
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the sect of the Cainians (vipera venenatissima, Tert.), to which 
Quintilla of Carthage, an opponent of baptism, belonged, was 
identical with the Gnostic Cainites, see Neander, Antignosti- 
kus, s. 193, Dg. 241. Some of the objections to baptism 
were the following: It is below the dignity of the divine to 
be represented by anything earthly: Abraham was justified 
by faith alone; the apostles themselves were not baptized,’ 
and Paul attaches little importance to the rite (1 Cor. i. 17). 
—That the majority of the Gnostics held baptism in high 
esteem, is evident from the circumstance that they laid great 
stress on the baptism of Jesus, see Baur, Gnosis, s. 224; but 
they advocated it on very different grounds from those of the 
orthodox Church. On the threefold baptism of the Marcion- 
ites, and further particulars, comp. the works treating on 
this subject: respecting the Clementine Homilies, see Credner, 
iii, s. 308. 

(10) Orig. Exh. ad Mart. i. p. 292, with reference to Mark 
x. 38; Luke xii. 50. Tertull. De Bapt. 16: Est quidem 
nobis etiam secundum lavacrum, unum et ipsum, sanguinis 
scilicet. . . . Hos duos baptismos de vulnere perfossi lateris 
emisit: quatenus qui in sanguinem ejus crederent, aqua 
lavarentur; qui aqua lavissent, etiam sanguinem potarent. 
Hic est baptismus, qui lavacrum et non acceptum representat, 
et perditum reddit. Comp. Scorp. c. 6. Cyprian, Ep. 73, 
and especially De Exh. Martyr. p. 168,169. According to 
him, the baptism of blood is in comparison with the baptism 
of water, in gratia majus, in potestate sublimius, in honore 
pretiosius; it is baptisma, in quo angeli baptizant, baptisma 
in quo Deus et Christus ejus exultant, bap. post quod nemo 
jam peccat, b. quod fidei nostree incrementa consummat, b. 
quod nos de mundo recedentes statim Deo copulat. In aque 
baptismo accipitur peccatorum remissio, in sanguinis corona 
virtutum. Heretics are profited neither by the baptism of 
blood nor by that of water, but the former is of some service 
to the catechumens who are not yet baptized. Rettberg, s. 382. 
Comp. also Acta Martyr. Perpet. et Fel. ed. Oxon. p. 29, 30, 


1 To the remark of some: Tune apostolos baptismi vicem implesse, quum in 
navicula fluctibus adspersi operti sunt, ipsum quoque Petrum per mare ingredi- 
entem satis mersum, Tertullian replies (De Bapt. 12): aliud est adspergi vel 
intercipi violentia maris, alind tingui disciplina religionis. 
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and Dodwell, De secundo Martyrii Baptismo, in his Diss, 
Cypr. XIII? 


§ 73. 


The Lord's Supper. 


D. Schulz, die christl. Lehre vom Abendmahl, nach dem Grundtexte des 
N. Test., Leipz. 1824, 1831 (exegetical and dogmatic). Works on the History 
of this Doctrine: *Phil. Marheineke, Ss. Patrum de Presentia Christi in 
Ccena Domini sententia triplex, s. sacre Eucharistie Historia tripartita, 
Heidelb. 1811, 4to. Karl Meyer, Versuch einer Geschichte der Transsub- 
stantiationslehre, mit Vorrede von Dr. Paulus, Heidelb. 1832. +. J. v. 
Déllinger, die Lehre von der Eucharistie in den 3 ersten Jahrhunderten, 
Mainz 1826. #. C. Baur, Abhandlung in der Tiib. Ztschr. 1839, ii. 2, s. 
56 ff. *A. Hbrard, das Dogma vom h. Abendmahl und seine Geschichte, 
Frankf. 1845. J. G. W. Engelhardt, Bemerkungen iiber die Gesch. d.. 
Lehre vom Abendmahl in den drei ersten Jahrh. in Illgen’s Zeitschrift f. d. 
hist. Theol. 1842. *J. W. F. Héjfling, Die Lehre der altesten Kirche vom 
Opfer im Leben und Cultus der Christen, Erlang. 1851. Kahnis, Lehre 
vom Abendmahl, Leipz. 1851. LZ. J. Rickert, Das Abendmahl, sein 
Wesen und seine Gesch. in der alten Kirche, Leipz. 1856. H. J. Holtz 
mann, De corpore et sanguine Christi que statuta fuerint in ecclesia 
examinantur, Heidelb. 1858. *Steitz, die Abendmahlzlehre in der griech, 
Kirche (theol. Jahrb. ix. 3 and x. 1-3). [W. F. Rinck, Lehrbegriif vom 
heilig. Abendmahl in den ersten Jahrh., in Zeitschrift f. d. hist. Theol. 
1853, p. 331-334. Julius Miiller, article Abendmahl in Herzog’s Real- 
encyclop., cf. Strébel in the Zeitschrift f. luth. Theol. 1854. Jeremy 
Taylor on the Real Presence. Waterland on the Eucharist, Works, iv. 
476-798, v. 125-292. Hampden’s Bampton Lectures (8d ed. 1848), 
Lect. viii, Robert Halley, The Sacraments, Part II. (Cong. Lect. 1851). 
Robt. J. Wilberforce, Doctrine of Eucharist, 1853 (cf. Christian Rembr. 
1853). W. Goode, Nature of Christ’s Presence in Euch. 2, 1856. EZ. B. 
Pusey, The Real Presence, 1853-1857. Philip Freeman, Principles of Diyine 
Service, Lond. 1855-1857 (cf. Christ. Rembr. Jan. 1858). Z'urton (Bp.) on 
the Eucharist, and Wiseman’s reply (rep. in his Essays), 1854. Vogan, 
True Doctrine of the Eucharist, Lond. 1871. Dimock, Eucharistic 
Worship, Lond. 1876. | 


es SSMS 


1 Though the parallel drawn between the baptism of blood and that of water 
has a basis in the whole symbolical tendency of the age, yet in its connection 
with the doctrine of the Fathers it appears to be more than a mere rhetorical 
figure. ‘Like the comparison instituted between the death of the martyrs and 
that of Jesus, as well as the notions concerning penance, it rests upon the 
equilibrium which the writers of that period were Neca to maintain between 
the free-will of man and the influence of divine grace. In the baptism of water 
man appears as a passive recipient, in the baptiom of blood he acts with 
spontaneity. 
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The Christian Church attached from the beginning a high 
and mysterious import (1) to the bread and wine used in the 
Lord’s Supper, as the symbols of the body and blood of Christ, 
to be received by the Church with thanksgiving (Eucharist) (2), 
It was not the tendency of the age to analyse the symbolical 
in a critical and philosophical manner, and to draw meta- 
physical distinctions between its constituent parts, viz. the 
outward sign on the one hand, and the thing represented by 
it on the other. On the contrary, the real and the symbolical 
were so blended that the symbol did not supplant the fact, 
nor did the fact dislodge the symbol (3). Thus it happens 
that in the writings of the Fathers of this period we meet 
with passages which speak distinctly of signs, and at the same 
time with others which speak openly of a real participation in 
the body and blood of Christ, Yet we may already discern 
some leading tendencies. Jgnatius, as well as Justin and 
Ireneus (4), laid great stress on the mysterious connection 
subsisting between the Logos and the elements; though this 
union was sometimes misunderstood in a superstitious sense, 
or perverted in the hope of producing magical effects (5). 
Tertullian and Cyprian, though somewhat favourable to the 
supernatural, are nevertheless representatives of the symbolical 
interpretation (6). The Alexandrian school, too, espoused the 
latter view, though the language of Clement on this subject 
(intermingling an ideal mysticism) is less definite than that of 
Origen (7). In the apostolical Fathers, and, with more definite 
reference to the Lord’s Supper, in the writings of Justin and 
Irencus, the idea of a sacrifice already occurs ; by which, how- 
ever, they did not understand a daily repeated propitiatory 
sacrifice of Christ (in the sense of the later Roman Church), 
but a thankoffering to be presented by Christians them- 
selves (8). This idea, which may have had its origin in the 
custom of offering oblations, was brought into connection with 
the service for the commemoration of the dead, and thus 
imperceptibly prepared the way for the later doctrine of 
masses for the deceased (9). It further led to the notion of 
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a sacrifice which is repeated by the priest (but only symboli- 
cally), an idea first found in Cyprian (10). It is not quite 
certain, but probable, that the Ebionites celebrated the Lord’s 
Supper as a commemorative feast; the mystical meals of 
some Gnostics, on the contrary, bear only a very distant 
resemblance to the Lord’s Supper (11). 


(1) “ That the body and blood of Christ were given and 
received in the Lords Supper was from the beginning the 
general faith, and this, too, at a time when written documents 
were not yet extant or not widely diffused. And this faith 
remained in subsequent times; the Christian Church has never 
had any other ; no one opposed this in the ancient Church, not 
even the arch-heretics,’ Riickert, Abendmahl, s. 297. 

(2) Respecting the terms evyapiotia, civakis, edroyia, see 
Suicer and the Lexicons. With the exception of the Hydro- 
parastates (Aquarii, Epiph. Her. 46, 2), all Christians, in 
accordance with the original institution, used wine and bread ; 
the wine was mixed with water (xpdua), and dogmatical 
significancy was attributed to the mingling of these two 
elements (Justin M. Apol. i 65; JIren. v. 2, 33 Cypr. 
Epist. 63). The <Artotyrites are said to have used cheese 
along with bread (ELpiph. Her. 49, 2). Comp. the Acts of 
Perpetua and Felicitas in Schwegler, Montanismus, s. 122. 
Olshausen, Monumenta, p. 101: Et clamavit me (Christus) et 
de caseo, quod mulgebat, dedit mihi quasi buccellam, et ego 
accepi junctis manibus et manducavi, et universi circum- 
stantes dixerunt Amen. Et ad sonum vocis experrecta sum, 
commanducans adhuc dulcis nescio quid. Concerning the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper in the age of the Antonines, 
and the custom of administering it to the sick, etc. see 
Justin M. Apol. i. 65: IIpocdéperas tO mpoectétse Tov 
ddehpav aptos, Kal roripiov Udatos Kal Kpduatos Kal odtos 
AaBav, alvoy kal Sokav 7S Ilatph rv brov bid Tod dvopatos 
tod YTiod Kat tov IIveduatos tod ‘Ayiov avaréure, Kab 
evyapiotiay imép Tob KatnEi@obar tovtwv wap’ adtod émt 
Tonv Toeirat . . . EevYapLoTHcavTos Se TOD TpoecTAHTOS, Kal 
erevpnunoavtos TavTos Tod Aaod, of Kadovpevoe Tap’ tiv 
Stdxovos Siddacw éExdot@ THY Tapovrov petaraPeiv 
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amo ToD evyaptaoTHOévToOS dpTov Kal olvov Kal bbaTos, 
Kal tots ov rrapodow amodpépovor, 66. Kal 4 tpod) airy 
Kadeirar tap piv Evyapioria.... On the liturgical 
part of this ordinance in general, see Augusti, viii. On the 
communion of children, Neander, Dg. s. 254. 

(3) “It ts only in consequence of the more abstract tendency 
of the West and of modern times that so many different significa- 
tions are assigned to what the early Eastern Church understood 
by the phrase todto écrit. If we would fully enter into tts 
original meaning, we must not separate these possible significa- 
tions. To say that the words in question denote transubstantia- 
tion is too definite and too much said ; to interpret them by the 
phrase cum et sub specie is too artificial ; the rendering: this 
signifies, says too little, and is teo poor. In the view of the 
writers of the Gospels (and after them of the earliest Fathers), 
THE BREAD IN THE Lorn’s SUPPER WAS THE Bopy oF CHRIST. 
But if they had been asked whether the bread was changed ? 
they would have replied in the negative; if they had been told 
that the communicants partook of the body with and under the 
form of the bread, they would not have understood it; if it had 
been asserted that then the bread only signifies the body, they 
would not have been satisfied,’ Strauss, Leben Jesu, 1st ed. 
ii. s. 437. Comp. Bawmgarten-Crusius, ii. s. 1211 ff. and 
1185 ff It is also noteworthy that in this period there is 
not as yet any proper dogma on the Lord’s Supper. “ There 
had been no controversy; no council had spoken,” Riickert, s. 8. 
Only the germs of later opinions were certainly there. 

(4) Ignat. ad Rom. 7: “Aptov Oceod Oérw x.7.r.; this is 
incorrectly referred to the Lord’s Supper; it can only be 
understood of that internal and vital union with Christ, after 
which the martyr longed; comp. Rickert, p. 302. But here 
is pertinent, ad Smyrn. 7, where Jgnatius objects to the 
Docetee: Etyapiotias nal mpocevyns améyovrat Sid TO pi) 
Opmonroyely THY exe piariay odpKa eval TOU TwTHpos thay 
‘Inoot Xporob, my imep dpaptiav hav mabodcay, iv TH 
Xpnororyre 6 maTnp ‘yerpev. Some understand the word 
eivae itself as symbolical. Comp. Miinscher (von Collin), i. s. 
495; and, on the other side, Hbrard, l.c. 254, and Engelhardt, 
in Ilgens Hist. Theol. Zeitschrift. “Jgnatius teaches that 
flesh and blood are present in the Lord’s Supper; but he does 
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not teach how they came to be there, nor in what relation 
they stand to the bread and the wine,” Rickert, s. 303. Justin, 
Apol. i. 66, is the first to make a strict distinction between 
the bread and wine used in the Lord’s Supper and common 
bread and wine: Ov yap &s Kowov adprov, ovdé Kowwov Toya 
TadTa ANapPdvomev, aX dy TpoTrov Sia Noyou Oeod capKoTroLNn- 
Gels ?Incots Xpsctos 6 cwTHp Huav Kal cdpka Kal alwa v7rép 
caTnpias judy Exyev, oVTws Kal Thy Sv evyfs Noyou Tod Tap’ 
avTod evyapioTnletcay tpodynv, €& Hs aiwa Kal odpKes Kata 
petaBornv tpéhovtar judy, éxelvov tod capKkoTrounbévtos 
*Inood Kal capka Kai aipa édiddyOnuev civar. He does not 
speak of a change of the bread and wine into the flesh and 
blood of Christ, see Zbrard, s. 257 (against Engelhardt). In 
Ebrard’s view, the phrase cata petaBorjy is the opposite of 
kata «tiow, and denotes that natural food is accompanied by 
that provided by our Saviour for our new life, comp. also 
Semisch, il. s. 439 ff., and Sickert, s. 401. The passage is 
obscure, and it is remarkable that all the three (later) con- 
fessions—the Roman Catholic, the Lutheran, and the Reformed 
—find their doctrine expressed in Justin, while his doctrine is 
fully expressed by none of them. “ That he teaches a change 
is not to be dented, but yet only a change into flesh that belongs 
to Christ, not into the flesh born of Mary ; there rs not to be 
Sound in him a word about what the Church afterwards added 
to the doctrine,” Rickert, s. 401. Ireneus, iv. 18 (83), 
p- 250 (Gr. 324), also thinks that the change consists in 
this, that common bread becomes bread of a higher order—the 
earthly, heavenly ; but it does not, therefore, cease to be bread. 
He draws a parallel between this change and the transforma- 
tion of the mortal body into the immortal, p. 251: “Qs yap 
ard ys dptos mpochauBavoyevos Thy éxxrAnow [émixrAnow] 
Tod Oeod ovdxéts Kawos aptos éotly, AN evdyapiotia, éx Svo 
TpaywaTwov cuvertyKvia, éruyeiou TE Kal oUpaviov, oUTws Kal 
Ta copaTa Huav petadauBdvovta THs evyapiotias pnKéTe 
elvat POapta, TH édTiSa THs eis aidvas dvactdcews ExovTa. 
Comp. v. 2, p. 293, 294 (396, 397), and Massueit, Diss. iii. art. 7, 
p. 114. Jreneus also defends the real presence of the body of 
Christ in the Lord’s Supper in opposition to the Docete and 
Gnostics, iv. 18, § 4: Quomodo constabit eis, eam panem, in 
quo gratiz acte sint, corpus esse Domini sui et calicem [esse 
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calicem] sanguinis ejus, si non ipsum fabricatoris mundi filium 
dicunt? Comp. the Greek passage from Joh. Dam. Parall. : 
IIds thy cdpka Ayovew eis POopav yopelv Kul pr pweTéevew 
TAS Cwrs, THY amd TOD GwouaTtos ToD Kuplov Kab rod alpatos 
abtod tpedhopévny; 7) THY yvounv adrakatwoar, 4} TO Tpoc- 
dépew Ta eipnucva TapaiteicOacay’ hudav S¢ ctupwvos % 
youn TH evyapiotia, Kal 4 evyapiatia BeBasod thy yvepny. 
Comp. 33, § 2 (Minscher, von Colin, i. 8. 496). But the 
reason which he urges in favour of his views, viz. that the 
Gnostics cannot partake of the bread and wine with thanks- 
giving because they despise matter, shows that he regarded the 
elements as more than merely accidental things, though they 
are not merely bread and wine. Comp. Thiersch, die Lehre 
des Irenzeus von der Eucharistie, in Rudelbach and Guericke’s 
Zeitschrift, 1841, 4to, s. 40 ff.; in reply, Zorard, lee. 
s. 261. 

(5) The pain produced by spilling any part of the wine 
(Tert. De Corona Mil. 3: Calicis aut panis nostri aliquid 
decuti in terram anxie patimur, and Orig. in Exod. Hom. xiii. 
3) may have originated in a deeper feeling of propriety, but 
it degenerated into superstitious dread. Thus, too, the fair 
faith in an inherent vital power in the elements (fdpyaxov 
abavacias, avtidotov Tod pi amoaveiv) was gradually con- 
verted into the belief of miraculous cures being effected by 
them, which easily made the transition to gross superstition. 
The practice of administering the Lord’s Supper to children may 
also be ascribed to the expectation of magical effects. Comp. 
the anecdotes of Cyprian, De Lapsis, p. 132.  Lettberg, 
p. 337.—The separation of the Lord’s Supper from the 
Agape, which had become necessary, the custom of preserving 
the bread, the communion of the sick, etc., tended to further 
such views. 

(6) It is remarkable that Tertullian, whose views, generally 
speaking, are so realistic, shows in this instance a leaning 
towards the mere symbolical interpretation according to which 
the Lord’s Supper is figura corporis Christi, Adv. Marc. i. 14, 
iv. 40. In the latter place (see the connection) he urges the 
symbolical sense to refute Marcion: if Christ had not possessed 
a real body, it could not have been represented (vacua res, 
quod est phantasma, figuram capere non potest ;—how near ta 
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saying, it is impossible to partake of a phantom as such !)? 
This sentiment accords with what is said as to its significance 
as a memorial in De Anima, c. 17: Vinum in sanguinis sul 
memoriam consecravit. Nevertheless Tertullian speaks in 
other places (De Resurr, c. 8, De Pud. c. 9) of the participa- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper as an opimitate dominici corporis 
vesci, as a de Deo saginari; with these expressions, comp. De 
Orat. 6: Christus enim panis noster est (spoken in reference 
to the daily bread in the Lord’s Prayer), quia vita Christus et 
vita panis. Ego sum, inquit, panis vite. Et paulo supra: 
Panis est sermo Dei vivi, qui descendit de ccelis. Tum quod 
et corpus ejus in pane censetur (not est): Hoe est corpus 
meum. Itaque petendo panem quotidianum perpetuitatem 
postulamus in Christo et individuitatem a corpore ejus. He 
also.is not wanting in mystical allusions (¢.g. Gen. xlix. 11: 
Lavabit in vino stulam suam, is, in his opinion, a type, etc.), 
and adopts the notions of his age concerning the magical 
effects of the Lord’s Supper. But these do not prove that the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, or any of similar import, was 
known at that time, since the same expressions are used of 
the baptismal water. Comp. Meander, Antignostikus, s. 547, 
and F. Baur, Tertullian’s Lehre vom Abendmahl (Tiibing. 
Zeitschr. 1839, 2, s. 36 ff.), in opposition to Rudelbach, who 
finds (as Luther had done before him) in Tertullian the 
Lutheran view of the point in question. On the other hand, 
(Ecolampadius and Zwingli appealed to the same Father in 
support of their opinions; comp. also Zbrard, s. 289 ff., and 
Rickert, s. 305 ff, against Rudelbach, Scheibel, and Kahnis. 
Cyprian’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper is set forth in the 
sixty-third of his epistles, where he combats the irregularity 
of those who used water instead of wine (see note 1), and 
proves the necessity of employing the latter. The phrase 


1 Respecting the manner in which Tertullian viewed the relation between the 
sign and the thing signified, comp. as a parallel passage, De Resurr. Carnis, p. 30. 
Ltiickert (s. 807) correctly remarks that Tertullian here follows the usus loquendi 
of the New Testament, and that any one might just as well in all simplicity 
speak of the body of the Lord, as of the Good Shepherd and the true vine, 
without being obliged always to say, in the way of caution, that it is meant 
figuratively. 

2 Comp., however, De Anima, 40 (above, § 63, Note 6), and Riickert, s. 210- 
212 (with reference to Dillinger, s, 52). 
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ostenditur, used in reference to the wine as the blood of Christ, 
is somewhat doubtful. But the comparison which ,Cyprian 
makes of the water with the people is rather for than against 
the symbolical interpretation, though in other places (like 
Tertullian) he calls the Lord’s Supper outright the body and 
blood of Christ, Ep. 57, p. 117. The rhetoric, bordering on 
the dithyrambic, with which he speaks of the effects of the 
Lord’s Supper (the blessed inebriation of the communicants 
contrasted with the drunkenness of Noah), and the miraculous 
stories he relates, should protect him from the charge of an 
excessively prosaic view. But in connection with the doctrine 
of the unity of the Church, he attaches great practical im- 
portance to the idea of a communio, which was afterwards 
abandoned by the Roman Church, but on which much stress 
was again laid by the Reformed Church, Ep. 63, p.154: Quo 
et ipso sacramento populus noster ostenditur adunatus, ut 
quemadmodum grana multa in unum collecta et commolita et 
commixta panem unum faciunt, sic in Christo, qui est panis 
celestis, unum sciamus esse corpus, cui conjunctus sit noster 
numerus et adunatus. Comp. Retiberg, s. 332 ff. 

(7) In Clement the mystical view of the Lord’s Supper 
preponderates, according to which it is heavenly meat and 
heavenly drink; but he looks for the mystical not so much in 
the elements (bread and wine), as in the spiritual union of the 
soul with the Logos; and thinks that effects are produced only 
upon the mind, not upon the body. Clement also considers 
the Lord’s Supper as a cvpPorov, but a ctuBorov pvatixor, 
Peed. ii. 2, p. 184 (Syld. 156); comp. Ped. i 6, p. 123: 
Tatras jypiv oixelas tpopas 0 Kuipsos yopnyet cal cdpKa dpéyet 
Kal aipa éxyel, cal ovdéev eis avEnow Tois Tmaidlous evdet @ Tob 
mapadofou pvotnpiov «.7.r. The use of the terms adAnyopeiv, 
Snusoupyetv, aivitrecOas, clearly shows that he sought the 
mystery, not in the material elements, but in the spiritual and 
symbolical interpretation of the idea hidden in the elements. 
His interpretation of the symbols is peculiar: the Holy Spirit 
is represented by the odp€, the Logos by the aiua, and the 
Lord, who unites in Himself the Logos and Spirit, by the 
mixture of the wine and the water. A distinction between 
the blood once shed on the cross and that represented in the 
Lord’s Supper is found in Pad. ii, 2, p. 177 (Sylb. 151): 
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Airrov te To alwa tod Kupiov' ro péev yap éotw avo 
capkikov, @ THs POopas AeAuTpapcOa Td Sé mTVEVpATLKOY, 
routéaTiv @ Keyplopeba, Kai rodr’ éotl muetv To alua tod 
"Inood, Ths Kupiaxhs petadaBeiy apOapaias’ ioxds dé Tod 
Aoyou TO Tvedua, @ alua capKds. Comp. Bihr, vom Tode 
Jesu, s. 80: “The meaning of Clement is, that what the 
blood is for the flesh and the body, its life and power, that is 
the mvedpa for the Logos. It is, as it were, the blood of the 
Logos. By the blood of Christ poured out upon the cross we 
are ransomed; by the blood of the Logos, through the wvedua, 
we are anointed and sanctified.” In what follows, the mixture 
‘of the wine and water is again said to be a symbol of the 
union of the mvedwa with the spirit of man. Lastly, Clement 
also finds in the Old Test. types of the Lord’s Supper, eg. in 
Melchisedec, Strom. iv. 25, p. 637 (Sylb. 539 B)—Among 
the Ante-Nicene Fathers, Origen is the only one who decidedly 
opposes those who take the external sign for the thing itself, 
as axepasotépols in Hom. xi. on Matt. (Opp. iii. p. 498-500): 
“As common food does not defile, but rather unbelief and the 
impurity of the heart, so the food which is consecrated by the 
word of God and by prayer does not by itself (r@ (dim Adyo) 
sanctify those who partake of it. The bread of the Lord 
profits only those who receive it with an undefiled heart and 
a pure conscience.” In connection with such views, Origen 
(as afterwards Zwingli, and still more decidedly the Socinians) 
did not attach so much importance to the actual participation 
of the Lord’s Supper as the other Fathers: Odrw 6S ovre éx 
Tod pn dayelv tap avTo TO wy hayely amd Tod dyvacbevtos 
Oyo Geod Kal éevTevées aptov taotepovueOa ayabod Twos, odTE 
€x Tov dhayeiy Tepiccevowev ayal@ Twe Td yap altiov TAS 
taTepjoews ) Kakia éotl Kal Ta dwapTypata, Kal TO aittov 
THs Teprccevoews 1) Sixatoovyyn éot) Kal Ta xabopOapmata, ib. 
p. 898: Non enim panem illum visibilem, quem tenebat in 
manibus, corpus suum dicebat Deus Verbum, sed verbum, in 
cujus mysterio fuerat panis ille frangendus, etc. Comp. Hom. 
vii. 5, in Lev. (Opp. ii. p. 225): Agnoscite, quia figure sunt, 
que in divinis voluminibus scripta sunt, et ideo tamquam 
spiritales et non tamquam carnales examinate et intelligite, 
que dicuntur. Si enim quasi carnales ista suscipitis, ledunt 
vos et non alunt. st enim et in evangeliis littera ... que 
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occidit eum, qui non spiritaliter, que dicuntur, adverterit. Si 
enim secundum literam sequaris hoc ipsum, quod dictum est: 
Nisi manducaveritis carnem meam et biberitis sanguinem 
meum, occidit hee littera. Comp. Redepenning’s Origenes, ii. 
s. 438 ff, On other passages, in which Origen seems to incline 
to the conception of a real body (especially Cont. Celsum, viii. 
33), see Riickert, s. 343. 
(8) Concerning the oblations, see the works on ecclesiastical 
history, and on antiquities—The apostolical Fathers speak of 
sacrifices, by which, however, we are to understand either the 
sacrifices of the heart and life (Barn. c. 2), or of alms (Clem. 
of Rome, c. 40-44), which may also include the gifts (dapa) 
offered at the Lord’s Supper, and certainly the offerings of 
prayer; comp. also Zynat. ad Ephes. 5; ad Trall. 7; ad Magn. 
7. Only in the passage ad Philad. 4, the edyapsoria is men- 
tioned in connection with the @vovacrypiov, but in such a 
manner that no argument for the later theory of sacrifice can 
be inferred from it; see Héfling, die Lehre der apostolischen 
Viaiter vom Opfer im christlichen Cultus, 1841. More definite 
is the language of Justin M. Dial. c. Tryph. c. 117, who calls 
the Lord’s Supper @veia and mpocdopd, and compares it with 
the sacrifices under the Old Testament dispensation.’ He 
connects with this the offering of prayers (evyapiotia), which 
are also sacrifices. But Christians themselves are the sacrifices ; 
there is not the slightest allusion to a repeated sacrifice of Him- 
self on the part of Christ. Comp. Lbrard,lc.s. 236 ff Irenceus, 
Ady. Her. iv. 17, 5, p. 249 (Gr. 324), teaches, with equal 
clearness, that Christ had commanded, not for the sake of God, 
but of the disciples, to offer the first-fruits ; and thus, breaking 
the bread and blessing the cup with thanksgiving, He instituted 
oblationem, quam ecclesia ab Apostolis accipiens in universo 
mundo offert Deo, ei qui alimenta nobis prestat, primitias 
suorum munerum, etc. The principal thing, too, is the dis- 
position of the person who makes the offering. On the difficult 
passage, iv. 18, .p. 251 (Gr. 326): Judi autem jam non 
offerunt, manus enim eorum sanguine plenz sunt: non enim 


1 Namely, ‘‘as a thankoffering for the gifts of nature, to which was then 
added thanksgiving for all other divine blessings. . . . The primitive Church 
had a distinct conception of this connection between the Lord’s Supper and what 
might be called the natural aspect of the Passover,” —Baur, lc. s. 137, 
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receperunt verbum, quod (per quod?) offertur Deo.’ Comp. 
Massuet, Diss. iii. in Iren. Deylingit Obss. sacr. P. iv. p. 92 ss., 
and Meander, Kg. i. 2, s. 588, Dg. 8. 2512 Origen knows 
only the one sacrifice offered by Christ. It is fitting, however, 
for Christians to offer spiritual sacrifices (sacrificia spiritualia). 
Hom. xxiv. in Num. et Hom. v. in Ley. (Opp. ii. p. 209): 
Notandum est quod que offeruntur in holocaustum, interiora 
sunt; quod vero exterius est, Domino non offertur. Ibid. p. 
210: Ile obtulit sacrificium laudis, pro cujus actibus, pro 
cujus doctrina, preceptis, verbo, et moribus, et disciplina 
laudatur et benedicitur Deus (as in Matt. v. 16). Comp. 
Hoéfling, Origenis Doctrina de Sacrificiis Christianorum in 
examen vocatur, parts 1 and 2 (Erl. 1840, 1841), especially 
part 2,p. 2468s. Redepenning, Origen. il. 437, and Liickert, 
s. 383. 

(9) Zert. De Cor. Mil. 3: Oblationes pro defunctis, pro 
natalitiis annua die facimus. De Exh. Cast. 11: Pro uxore 
defuncta oblationes annuas reddis, etc., where he also uses the 
term sacrificium. De Monog. 10, he even speaks of a re- 
Jrigeriwm, which hence accrues to the dead, comp. de Orat. 14 
(19). Here also we might be reminded that Tertullian, as 
Christians in general, called prayers “sacrifices” (even the 
whole Christian worship is called by Tertullian sacrificium, see 
Lbrard, s. 224); on the other hand, it should not be over- 
looked that in the above passage, De Monogamia, prayers and 
sacrifices are distinctly separated. Meander, Antignostikus, s. 
155. Héfling,s. 207-215. Rickert, s. 376 ff. 

(10) Cyprian is the first of all the Fathers who, in accord 
ance with his hierarchical tendency, gave to the idea of 
sacrifice such a turn, that it is no longer the congregation that 
brings the thankoffering, but the priest taking the place of 
Christ who offered Himself a sacrifice: vice Christi fungitur, 
id quod Christus fecit, imitatur, et sacrificium verum et 
plenum tunc‘offert in ecclesia Deo Patri. But even Cyprian 
does not go beyond the idea of the sacrifice being imitated, 
which is very different from that of its actual repetition. 


1 Just before, it is said: Offertur Deo ex creatura ejus ; and § 6: per Christum 
offert ecclesia. 

* Neander considers the reading per quod offertur as unquestionably the 
correct one, 
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Comp. fettberg, s. 334, and Neander, le. i. 2, 8. 588. 
LEbrard, l.c. s. 249, directs attention to the obliquities in 
Cyprian’s modes of statement. [Comp. Marheineke, Symbolik, 
ui. 420.] 

(11) Concerning the Ebionites, see Credner, Le. iii. s. 308 ; 
on the Ophites, Zpiph. Her. 37,5. Baur, Gnosis, s. 196. 
As the result of more recent examinations, it may be stated 
that generally “the idea of a real presence, and of a real par- 
ticipation of the actual body and blood of Christ, is entirely 
foreign to the Greek Fathers of this period” (Steitz, le. x. 3, 
s. 401). Even when they speak of eating the body and 
drinking the blood of Christ, they are thinking not of a 
corporeal, but of a spiritual food. “ Beside the glory of the 
Logos, the corporeal and human in Christ stepped into the 
background, mm order that His Godhead might be made more 
manifest,” ibid. 


‘If we compare the preceding statements with the doctrines afterwards set forth 
in the confessions of faith, we arrive at the following conclusions :—1. The 
Roman Catholic notion of transubstantiation is as yet altogether unknown ; 
yet there are tendencies that way, as well as to the theory of sacrifice. 
2. The views of Jgnatius, Justin, and Irenceus (which last Riickert calls 
metabolism) can be compared with the Lutheran, only so far as they stand 
in the middle between strict transubstantiation and the merely symbolical 
view, and hold fast to an objective union of the sensible with the super- 
sensible. 38. The theologians of North Africa and Alexandria represent the 
type of doctrine in the Reformed Church, in such a way that the positive 
side of the Calvinistic doctrine may be best seen in Clement, the negative 
view of Zwingli in Origen ; and both the positive and the negative aspects 
of the Reformed doctrine are united in Tertullian and Cyprian. The 
Ebionites might then be considered as the forerunners of the Socinians, the 
Gnostics of the Quakers. Yet caution is needed in instituting such com- 
parisons, for no phase of history is entirely identical with any other, and 
partisan prejudices have always disturbed the historical point of view. 


§ 74. 


Idea of the Sacrament. 


Steitz, Article ‘‘ Sacramente,” in Herzog’s Realencyklopiidie, xiii. s. 226 ff. @. L. 
Hahn, Die Lehre v. den Sacramenten in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung 
innerhalb der abendl. Kirche. See below, § 186. 


The two ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
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existed before a systematic definition of the term Sacrament 
had been formed, so as to include both (1). The terms puory- 
peov and sacramentwm are, indeed, already used to designate 
both (2); but they are quite as frequently applied to other 
religious symbols and usages, which implied a high reli- 
gious idea, and also to the more profound doctrines of the 
Church (3). 


(1) The New Testament does not contain the idea of 
sacrament, as such. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper were not 
instituted by Christ as two connected rites; but each in its 
own place and time, without a hint of a relation of the one to 
the other. In the apostolical epistles, it has been thought 
that a connection of the two is indicated in 1 John vy. 6: 
that it does not refer to the two sacraments, see Liicke’s com- 
mentary on the passage [in the same sense, Hstius, Dtister- 
dieck, etc.]. More pertinent is 1 Cor. x. 4 (comp. 1 Cor. 
xii. 13). These two rites, however, having been instituted by 
Christ, assumed special prominence, as did also their relation 
to each other. 

(2) As Tertullian, generally speaking, is the author of the 
later dogmatic terminology (comp. the phrases: novum Tes- 
tamentum, Trinitas, peccatum originale, satisfactio), so he is 
the first writer who uses the phrase sacramentum baptismatis 
et eucharistic, Adv. Mare. iv. 30. Comp. Bawmgarten-Crusius, 
ii. s. 1188, and the works quoted by him. The correspond- 
ing Greek term pvotypcov occurs in Justin, Apol. i. 66, and 
Clem. Peed. i. p. 123. Comp. Suicer, sub voce; and, on the 
Latin expressions, Hahn, l.c. 5 ff., and in his treatise, “Sacra- 
ment im sinne der alten Kirchl.” (in the Theol. kirch. Annal., 
Breslau 1849, 1). 

(3) Zertullian also uses the word “sacramentum” in a more 
general sense, Adv. Marc. v. 18, and Adv. Prax. 30, where he 
uses the word for religion in general. Comp. the Indices 
Latinitatis Tertullianesee by Semler and Oehler. Equally 
varied is the use of the term pvornpiov. Cyprian knows 
nothing of an exclusive terminology on this point. He 
speaks, indeed (Ep. 63), of a sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
but also of a sacrament of the Trinity (De Orat. Dom., 
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where the Lord’s Prayer itself is called a sacrament). On 
the twofold sense of the Latin word, sometimes denoting an 
oath, sometimes used as the translation of the Greek term 


pvotnptov, see Letiberg, s. 324, 325, and compare Réickert, 
s. $15, 


SIXTH DIVISION. 


THE LAST THINGS. 
(ESCHATOLOGY.) 


b 70: 
The Second Advent of Christ—Millenarianism. (Chiliasm.) 


(Corrodi) Kritische Geschichte des Chiliasmus, Ziir. 1781-1785, iii. 1794. W. 
Miinscher, Entwicklung der Lehre vom tausendjahrigen Reiche in den 3 
ersten Jahrhunderten, in Henke’s Magazin. Bd. iv. s. 283 ff. [Cf Smith, 
Herzog, etc., s.v. W. Floerke, Die Lehre vom tausendjahrigen Reiche, 
Marb. 1859.] *J. Kirchner, die Eschatologie des Irenezus (Stud. u. Kritik. 
1863, 2, s. 315 ff.). 


TuE disciples of Christ having received from their Master the 
promise of His second coming (aapovcia), the first Christians 
looked upon this event as near at hand, and, in connection 
with it, the resurrection of the dead and the judgment (1). 
The Book of Revelation (which many ascribed to the Apostle 
John, while others denied this, and even contested its 
canonicity) (2), in its 20th chapter, gave currency to the idea 
of a millennial kingdom, together with that of a double resur- 
rection, also found in the same book (3); and the imagina- 
tion of those who dwelt fondly upon sensuous impressions, 
delineated these millennial hopes in the most glowing terms. 
This was the case not only with the Judaizing Ebionites (4) 
and Cerinthus (5) (according to the testimony of some writers), 
but also with several orthodox Fathers, such as Papias of 
Hierapolis, Justin, Irenceus (6), and Tertullian. The millennial 
notions of the latter were supported by his Montanistic 
views (7). In Cyprian we find only an echo in a’more 
300 
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subdued tone of the ideas of Zertullian (8). The Gnostics 
were from the first unfavourable to millenarian tendencies (9), 
which were also opposed by some orthodox writers, eg. the 
Presbyter Caius in Rome, and by the theologians of the 
Alexandrian school, especially Origen (10). 


(1) Comp. the works on Biblical Theology. On the im- 
portance of eschatology in the first period, and its necessary 
connection with Christology, see Dorner’s Person Christi, i. 
232 ff. [The Christian hope in the Christ that was to 
come grew out of faith in the Christ who had already come.” 
“The Christian principle celebrated its apotheosis in the 
eschatology. For the whole universe is ordered in refercuce 
to Christ. What is not a part of the eternal kingdom, must 
at the end of all things be entirely rejected, become powerless 
and worthless.”] The distinction between the second coming 
of Christ and the first was founded on the New Testament. 
Justin M. Apol. i. 52: Avo yap abtod mapovolas mpoexnpvéav 
of mpopArat’ play pév THY HON yevouevny, Ws aTiwov Kal Taby- 
Tod avOpwrov, thy Sé Sevtépav, Stay peta SdEns é€F otpavav 
PETA THS ayyedLKAs adtod otpaTias Tapayevncec Oar KeKNpUK- 
Tal, OTe Kal TA THpaTa aveyepel TAaVTwY THY yevopévonv aVvOpa- 
mov K.t.r, Cf. Dial. c. Tryph. 32, 45,49, 51. Jren. 1,10 (he 
makes a distinction between édevors and mrapovaia), iv. 22, 2. 

(2) See above, § 31, note 7, especially Huseb. vii. 25, and the _. 
introductions to the commentaries on the Book of Revelation 
(Liicke). According to the latest criticism, the author of the 
Apocalypse was, indeed, the real John; but because entangled 
in the Ebionitish and Jewish modes of thought, he cannot be 
the same with John the Evangelist; compare Baur (in Zellers 
Theol. Jahrb, 1844) and Schwegler’s Nachapost. Zeitalter, 
s. 66 ff. In opposition to them, Zbrard endeavours to 
harmonize the standpoint of the Apocalypse with that of the 
Gospel ; see his Evangel. Johannes und die neueste Hypothese 
iiber seine Entstehung (Ziirich 1845), s. 137 ff—We cannot 
regard the acts in this controversy as definitely closed. [The 
latest criticism is decidedly in favour of the opinion, that the 
Apostle John wrote the Apocalypse. Of. Hilgenfeld, Hinleitung 
in d. N. T. 1875. Passages in Register ad fin.] 

(3) Comp. the commentaries on this chapter. From Justin’s 
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larger Apology, c. 52, it has been inferred that, though a 
millenarian, he held to only one resurrection (Ta copata 
avepyest mavtav Tov yevouévov avOpdrav) ; so Minter (alteste 
Dogmengesch. ii. 2, s. 269), and also Geseler, Dogmengesch. 
s. 241 and 247. But. in the Dial. c. Tryph. c. 81, Justin 
teaches a double resurrection; comp. Semisch, ii. s. 471 ff. 
He calls the jirst resurrection holy (Dial. c. Tryph. c. 113), but 
the second, the general. Irencus, too (v. c. 32), and Tertullian 
(De Resur. Carn. c. 42, and De Anima, c. 58) teach a double 
resurrection, or (in the case of Tertull.) a progressive resur- 
rection (?); comp. Geseler, u.s. 8s. 241. [The wholly pure 
will rise at once; those, however, who have contracted great 
guilt, must make amends by staying a longer time in the 
under-world, and rising later ;” and thus he interprets Matt. 
v. 26. Comp. also Maitland’s Apostle’s School of Prophetic 
Interpretation, 1849. Auwberlen, Der Prophet Daniel und 
die Offenbarung Johannis, 3 Ausg. Basel 1874. Alford’s Greek 
Test. in loc. Reuss, Théologie Chrétienne, vol. i. p. 429 ss., 
3d ed. Stras. et Paris 1864.] 

(4) Jerome, in his Comment. on Isa. lxvi. 20, observes that 
the Ebionites understand the passage, “ And they shall bring 
all your brethren for an offering unto the Lord out of all 
nations upon horses, and in chariots, and in litters, and upon 
mules, and upon swift beasts,” in its literal sense, and apply 
it to chariots drawn by four horses, and conveyances of every 
description. They believe that at the last day, when Christ 
shall reign at Jerusalem, and the temple be rebuilt, the 
Israelites will be gathered together from all the ends of the 
earth. They will have no wings to fly, but they will come in 
carriages of Gaul; in covered chariots of war, on horses of 
Spain and Cappadocia; their wives will be carried in litters, 
and ride upon mules of Numidia instead of horses. Those 
who hold offices, dignitaries and princes, will come in chariots 
from Britain, Spain, Gaul, and the regions where the river 
Rhine is divided into arms; the subdued nations will hasten 
to meet them. But the Clementine Homilies and the Gnostic 
Ebionities, far from adopting this gross chiliasm (Credner, Le. iii. 
s. 289, 290), even oppose it ;.see Schliemann, s. 251 and 519. 

(5) Huseb, iii. 28, from the accounts given by Caius of 
Rome and Dionysius of Alexandria. According to .Caius, 
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Cerinthus taught: Mera thv dvdotacw ériyevov elvas TO 
Bacinevov tod Xpictod Kal madduw éwiOvulars Kab ndovais év 
‘Iepovoarnp Tv capKa modTevopérvny Sovdcvew, this state 
would last a thousand years; according to Dionysius: émiyerov 
Ececbar tiv Tod Xpiotod Bacinelav’ Kal dv adits wpéyero 
piriocwpatos av Kai wavy capKikds, év TovToLs dveLpoTrodciy 
écec Oat, yaotpos Kal TOV UTd yaoTtépa TANCHOVaY, ToUTéTTL 
awtiow Kal TOTO Kal yapmous Kal Ov wv edpnpotepov TaiTa 
@n0n topietcGat, éoptais Kal Ovoias Kal iepelwv ohayais. 
Comp. ili. 25, and -Theodoret, Fab. Heer. ii. 3, and the works 
referred to in § 23. [Burton, Bampton Lecture, Lect. VI. 
p. 177-179, and note 76.] But that chiliasm did not come 
into the orthodox Church through Cerinthus is shown by 
Geseler, Dogmengesch. s. 234. [This is declared by Husebius, 
Hist. Eecl. iti. ec. 28, and Zheodoret and others. But Husebius 
(iii, 39) accuses Papias of having spread millenarianism, 
from a misunderstanding of the apostles, and calls him on this 
very account ofddpa opixpos tov vodv. But Justin (Dial. 
p. 306), writing at the time of Papias, says that it was the 
general faith of all orthodox Christians, and that only the 
Gnostics did not share it. Comp. Jrenwus, v. 25, 26. 
Tertull. c. Marc. ii. 24, and the apocryphal books of the 
period. ] 

(6) “In all the works of this period (the first two centuries) 
millenarianism is so prominent, that we cannot hesitate to con- 
sider it as unwersal in an age, when such sensuous nrotives were 
certainly not unnecessary to animate men to suffer for Chris- 
tiantty,” Gueseler, Kg. Bd. i. s. 166; Dogmengesch. s. 231 ff. 
Comp., however, the writings of Clement of Rome, Jynatius, 
Polycarp, .Tatian, Athenagoras, and Theophilus of Antioch, in 
none of which millenarian notions are propounded. May 
anything be inferred from this silence? On the millennial 
views of Papias, see Euseb. iii. 39: Xidsdda twa pnow 
éatav écecOat peta Thy ex veKpOV avdcTacW, TwoMATLKOS 
Ths ToD Xpictod Pacwrelas ert tavtnol ths yas broatnao- 
pevns. Comp. Barn. c. 15 (Ps. xc. 4); Hermas, lib. i. Vis. 
i. 3, and the observations of Jachmann, s. 86.—Justin, Dial. 
ce. Tr. 80, 81, asserts that, according to his own opinion and 
that of the other orthodox theologians (e? twés eiow dpOoyvo- 
poves Kata Tavta xptotiavot), the elect will rise from the 
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dead, and spend a thousand years in the city of Jerusalem, 
which will be restored, changed, and beautified (in support of 
his views he appeals to Jeremiah and Ezekiel) ; at the same 
time, he admits that even orthodox Christians (ris Ka@apas 
Kat evocBods yvouns') entertain different views. Comp. Apol. 
i. 11, where he opposes the hope of a human political king- 
dom, but not that of a millennial reign of Christ. Justin 
holds an intermediate position between a gross, sensuous view 
(cupmiciy madw Kal cupdayetv, Dial. c. Tr. § 51) on the one 
hand, and a spiritualizing idealism on the other. Comp. C. 
Semisch, Justin Martyr, lc. Jrenwus, Adv. Her. v. 33, p. 332 
(Gr. 453), defends chiliasm, especially in opposition to the 
Gnostics. He appeals, ¢g., to Matt. xxvi. 29 and Isa. xi. 6.— 
On the highly sensuous and fantastical description (carried 
out with genuine Rabbinic taste) of the fertility of the vine 
and of corn, which is said to have originated with Papias and 
the disciples of John, see MMiinscher, von Collin, i. s. 44. Gabe, 
Spic. Sec. 2, p. 31 and 230. Corrodi, ii. s. 406. Jren. Adv. 
Her. v. 33: “The days will come in which vines will grow, 
each having ten thousand branches ; and on each branch there 
will be ten thousand twigs, and on each twig ten thousand 
clusters of grapes, and in each cluster ten thousand grapes ; 
and each grape, when expressed, will yield twenty - five 
petphrat of wine. And when any one of the saints shall take 
hold of a cluster of grapes, another (cluster) will cry out: I 
am a better cluster, take me, and on my account give thanks 
to the Lord. In like manner, a grain of wheat will produce 
ten thousand heads, and each head will have ten thousand 
grains ; and each grain will yield ten pounds of the finest 
wheaten flour; and other fruits will yield seeds and herbage 
in the same proportion.” This fruitfulness of the corn he 
regards as necessary on account of the lion eating straw; and 


1 Various writers have endeavoured to remove the contradiction between these 
two views. dssler, i. s. 164, interpolates thus: many otherwise orthodox 
Christians ; Dalleus, Miinscher (Handbuch, ii. s. 42), Miinter, Schwegler 
(Montan. s. 187), interpolate the word «#[comp. Gieseler, l.c. i. § 52, note 19}, 
Semisch, in opposition to this, ii. s. 469, note : ‘* Justin does not assert that all, 
but that only the all-sided, the complete believers, are chiliasts.” According to 
Baur (Dg. 8. 701), the passage can only be understood to say that chiliasm 
(millenarianism) is the faith of all true Christians, and that only the Gnostics 
are excluded from it. (Comp. theol. Jahrb. 1857, s. 218 ff.) 
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the wheat must also be such “ cujus palea. congrua ad escam 
erit leonum.” See also Corrodi, ii. s. 496 ; Gieseler, Dogmen- 
gesch. s, 235; Kirchner, lc. Dorner tries to give a more 
spiritual turn to this chiliasm ; he does not view it as necessarily 
connected with Judaizing tendencies ; see his Lehre von d. Per- 
son Christi, i. 240 f. note. [He views it as the counterpoise to 
the Gnostic abstractions, and as containing a genuine historical 
element ; and particularly opposes the views of Corrodi, which 
have been too implicitly followed by many German Church 
historians.] On the Sibylline Oracles, the Book of Enoch 
(probably a purely Jewish product), the Testaments of the 
XII. Patriarchs, and the New Testament Apocrypha, see 
Gieseler, Dogmengesch. s, 243 ff. [also Hilgenfeld, Die Jiidische 
Apocalypse, 1859]. 

(7) Tertullian’s views are intimately connected with his 
Montanistic notions. His treatise, De Spe Fidelium (Hieron. 
de Vir. illus. c. 18, and in Ezech. c. 36), is indeed lost; but 
comp. Adv. Mare. iii. 24. Tertullian, however, speaks not so 
‘much of sensual enjoyments, as of a copia omnium bonorum 
spiritualium, and even opposes the too sensuous interpretations 
of Messianic passages, De Resurr. Carn. c. 26, though many 
sensuous images pervade his own expositions; comp. Neander, 
Antignostikus, s. 499; Kg. i. 3,s. 1092. On the question, 
how far we may implicitly rely on the assertion of Huseb. 
v. 16, that Montanus had fixed upon the city of Pepuza, in 
Phrygia, as the seat of the millennial kingdom, and on the 
millenarian notions of the Montanists in general, see Geseler, 
Kg. i. 8. 152. 

(8) Respecting his doctrine of Antichrist, and his belief 
that the end of the world was near, comp. Ep. 58 (p. 120, 
124), Ep. 61 (p. 144); Exh, Mart, ab. init. p. 167. Tert. 
Ady. Jud. iii. § 118 (p. 91), see Rettberg, s. 340 ff. 

(9) This is evident both from the nature of Gnosticism 
itself, and the opposition which Jrenwus made to it. Some 
have even ascribed the origin of Marcion’s system to his 
opposition to millenarianism; comp. however, Bawr, Gnosis, 
8.295, . 

(10) Concerning Caius and his controversy with the 
Montanist Proclus, see Neander, Kg, i. s. 1093.—Origen speaks 
in very strong terms against the millenarians, whose opinions 

Hacens. Hist. Doct. 1. U 
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he designates as inepte fabule, figmenta inania, doyuata 
atorétata, woxOnpd, etc, De Princip. ii. c 11, § 2 (Opp. 
i. p. 164); Contra Cels. iv. 22 (Opp. i. p. 517); Select. in 
Ps. (Opp. t. ii. p. 570); in Cant. Cant. (Opp. t. lil p. 28). 
Miinscher, von Colin, i. p. 44-46. Respecting Hippolytus, 
who wrote a treatise on Antichrist without being a real 
millenarian, comp. Photius, Cod. 202. Haenell, de Hippolyto 
(Gott. 1838), p. 37, 60. Corrodi, ii. s. 401, 406, 413, 416. 


§ 76. 


The Resurrection. 


G. A. Teller, Fides Dogmatis de Resurrectione Carnis per 4 priora secula, Hal. 
et Helmst. 1766. Ch. W. Fliigge, Geschichte der Lehre vom Zustinde des 
Menschen nach dem Tode, Leipz. 1799, 1800. Hubert Beckers, Mitt- 
heilungen aus den merkwiirdigsten Schriften der verflossenen Jahrhunderte 
tiber den Zustand der Seele nach dem Tode, Augsb. 1835, 1836. +. 
Ramers, des Origenes Lehre von der Auferstehung des Fleisches, Trier. 
1851. [Bush, Anastasis, New York, 3d ed. 1845. Robt. Landis, Doctrine 
of the Resurr., Phila. 1848. Delitzsch, Bibl. Psychol., Leipz. Rinck, 
Zustand nach dem Tode, Ludgwigsb. 1861. ] 


Though traces of the doctrine of the resurrection of the . 
body, which is set forth by the Apostle Paul in such a 
majestic manner, may be found in some conceptions of greater 
antiquity (1), yet it received a personal centre, and was made 
popular even among the uneducated, only after the resurrec- 
tion of Christ(2). During the period of Apologetics this 
doctrine of the resurrection (of the flesh) was further developed 
on the basis of the Pauline teaching (3). The objections of 
its opponents, proceeding from a tendency limited to sense 
and the understanding, were more or less fully answered in 
the Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, as well as 
in the writings of Justin, Athenagoras, Theophilus, Irencus, 
Tertullian, Minucius Felix, Cyprian, and others (4). Most of 
the Fathers believed in the resuscitation of the body, and of 
the very same body which man possessed while on earth (5). 
The theologians of the Alexandrian school, however, formed 
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an exception ; Origen, in particular (6), endeavoured to clear 
the doctrine in question from its false additions, by reducing 
it to the genuine idea of Paul; but, at the same time, he 
sought to refine and to spiritualize it after the manner of the 
Alexandrian school. The Gnostics, on the other hand, rejected 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the body entirely (7); 
while the false teachers of Arabia, whom Origen combated, 
asserted that both soul and body fall into a sleep of death, 
from which they will not awake till the last day (8). 


(1) Comp. Herder, Von der Auferstehung (Werke, Zur 
Religion und Theologie, vol. xi.)—G. Miller, tiber die Aufer- 
stehungslehre der Person, in the Studien und Kritiken, 1835, 
2d part, s. 477 ff. Corrodi, le. s. 345. On the doctrine of 
Christ and of the Apostle Paul (1 Cor. xv., 2 Cor. v.), and on 
the opponents of the doctrine in the apostolic age (Hymenzeus 
and Philetus), see the works on Biblical Theology. [Fries, 
Ueber Auferstehung, in the Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. 1856. 
Delitzsch, Bibl. Psychol. 1855, p. 400 ff John Brown, 
Resurrection to Life, Edin. 1852.] 

(2) It naturally excites surprise that, while Paul represents 
the resurrection of Christ as the central point of the whole 
doctrine, the Fathers of the present period keep this fact so 
much in the background ; at least it is not, with all of them, 
the foundation of their opinions concerning the resurrection of 
the body. Some, eg. Athenagoras, who yet devoted a whole 
book to the subject, and Minucius Felix, are entirely silent on 
the resurrection of Christ (see below); the others also rest 
their arguments chiefly upon reason and analogies from nature 
(the change of day and night, seed and fruit, the phcenix, etc., 
Clement of Rome, c. 24, and Ep. 11, 9). 

(3) It belongs to exegetical theology to inquire how far the 
New Testament teaches an dvdotacis Ths capKos, and what is 
the relation of the odp& to the c@pya, and to the dvdctacus 
Tov vexpov. Comp. Zyro, Ob Fleisch oder Leib das Auferste- 
hende, in Illgens Zeitschrift, 1849, s.639 ff At any rate, the 
expression resurrectio carnis soon became current, and thus it 
passed over into the so-called Apostles’ Creed. 

(4) Clement, Ep. i, ad Cor. c. 24 (comp. note 2). Justin 
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M. adopts the literal interpretation of the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body, and, in the form that it will rise 
again with all its members, Fragm. de Resurr. c. 3 (edited as 
a separate programme by Teller, 1766; extracts in Léssler, 
Bibl. i. 174). Comp. Semisch, ii. s. 146 ff. Even cripples will 
rise as such, but at the moment of the resurrection be restored 
by Christ, and put into a more perfect condition; De Resurr. 
c. 4, and Dial. c. Tryph. § 69. Justin founds his belief in the 
resurrection of the body chiefly upon the omnipotence, justice, 
and benevolence of God, upon the miracles of Jesus in raising 
the dead while He was upon the earth, and also, in fine, upon 
the resurrection of Christ Himself;’ and shows, in connection 
with it, that the body must necessarily participate in future 
rewards or punishments, for body and soul necessarily con- 
stitute one whole; like two bullocks, they make one team. 
Alone, they can accomplish as little as one ox in ploughing. 
According to Justin, Christianity differs from the systems 
of both Pythagoras and Plato, in that it teaches not only 
the immortality of the soul, but also the resurrection of the 
body. But as Justin investigated this subject more thoroughly, 
he was necessarily led to the discussion of certain questions 
which have generally been reserved for scholastic acumen, 
eg. relating to the sexual relations of the resurrection-bodies, 
which he compares to mules! [Quest. et Resp. p. 423: 
Tametsi membra genitalia post resurrectionem, ad_prolifi- 
eationem utilia non erunt: ad reminiscentiam tamen ejus 
facient, quod per ea membra mortales acceperint generationem, 
auctum, et diurnitatem. Inducimur namque per ea ad 
cogitationem tam prolixe sapientiz Christi, que illa homi- 
nibus per mortem intercedentibus attribuit, ad eorum per 
generationem augendorum conservationem, ut, sobolis create 
successione, genus nostrum in immortalitatem (perduceret).]— 
The arguments which Athenagoras adduces in his treatise De 
Resurr. (especially c. 11) are partly the same which were in 
after ages urged by natural theology in support of the doctrine 
of immortality ; the moral nature of man, his liberty, and the 
retributive justice of God. Concerning the resurrection of the 
body, he has regard to the objections which have been made 


1On the other hand, he fails to take notice of the analogies from nature, 
which others adduce ; as Semisch (s. 148) has remarked, 
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to it at all times, on the ground of the natural course of things 
(the fact that the elements of one organism may enter into 
the composition of another, etc.). He is, however, comforted 
by the idea that at the resurrection all things will be restored, 
Tpos THY TOD avTodD cwpaTos appoviay Kal cbotacw.— Theo- 
philus, Ad Aut. i, 8, uses similar language-—Jrenwus, Adv. 
Her. v. 12 and 13, also asserts the identity of the future 
with the present body, and appeals to the analogous revivi- 
fication (not new creation) of separate organs of the body 
in some of the miraculous cures performed by Christ (e.g. of 
the blind man, the man with the withered hand). He alludes 
particularly to those whom Christ raised from the dead, the 
son of the widow at Nain, and Lazarus (but makes no 
mention of the body of Christ Himself !).’| That Tertullian, 
who wrote a separate work on this subject (De Resurrectione 
Carnis), believed in the resurrection of the body, is what we 
might expect, especially as he made no strict distinction 
between the body and the soul. In illustration, he acutely 
points out the intimate connection existing between the one 
and the other during the present life: Nemo tam proximus 
tibi (anime), quem post Dominum diligas, nemo magis frater 
tuus, quee (sc. caro) tecum etiam in Deo nascitur (c. 63). In 
his opinion, the flesh participates in spiritual blessings, in the 
means of grace presented to us in unction, baptism, and the 
Lord’s Supper ; it even participates in martyrdom (the baptism 
of blood)! The body, too, is created after the image of God! 
(comp. above, § 56, note 3). He uses the same illustrations 
of day and night, the phcenix, etc., which we find in the 
writings of others, and maintains the identity of the future 
with the present body, c. 52: Certe non aliud resurgit quam 
quod seminatur, nec aliud seminatur quam quod dissolvitur 
humi, nec aliud dissolvitur humi quam caro, cf. 6, cap. 63. 
He endeavours to meet the objection, that certain members 
will be of no use in the future life, by saying that the mem- 
bers of the human body are not only designed for the mean 
service of the visible world, but also for something higher. 
Even on earth the mouth serves, not only for the purpose of 
eating, but also to speak and praise God, etc., c. 60 and 61. 


1 Jreneeus takes the word ‘‘flesh” in 1 Cor. xv. 50, which was often quoted 
against the doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh, to mean fleshly mind. 
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Highly suggestive is the thought of Tertullian (De Res. ¢. 12), 
that inasmuch as a resurrection takes place in nature for 
man (omnia homini resurgunt), he himself, as the end of all 
nature and its metamorphoses, must also rise. The ordo 
revolubilis rerum is to him a testatio resurrectionis mortu- 
orum. Minucius Feliz makes Cecilius bring forward the 
objections of the heathen to the possibility both of an in- 
corporeal immortality and of a resurrection of the body, c¢. 
11: Vellem tamen sciscitari, utrumne sine corpore, an cum 
corporibus, et corporibus quibus, ipsisne an innovatis resur- 
gatur? Sine corpore? hoc, quod sciam, neque mens, neque 
anima, nec vita est. Ipso corpore? sed jam ante dilapsum 
est. Alio corpore? ergo homo novus nascitur, non prior ille 
reparatur. Et tamen tanta etas abiit, seecula innumera 
fluxerunt; quis unus ab inferis vel Protesilari sorte remeavit, 
horarum saltem permisso commeatu, vel ut exemplo crede- 
remus ?—Every one expects that Octavius will name Christ 
as this Protesilaus! But in vain. The arguments which he 
adduces, c. 34, in reply to these objections are restricted to 
the omnipotence of God, which created man out of nothing, 
and this is certainly more difficult than the mere restoration 
of his body; to the above analogies from nature (expectan- 
dum nobis etiam corporis ver est), and to the necessity of 
retribution, which those who deny the resurrection are anxious 
to escape.—The notions of Cyprian on this subject are formed 
after those of Tertullian, comp. De Habitu Virg. p. 100, and 
Rettberg, s. 345. 

(5) See the passages quoted in the preceding note. 

(6) Clement of Alexandria had intended to write a separate 
work qept avactdacews, comp. Ped. i. 6, p. 125 (Sylb. 104); 
according to Huseb. vi. 24, and Hieron. apud Rutinum, Origen 
composed not only two books, but also (according to the 
latter) two dialogues (?) on this subject, comp. Contra Cels. 
v. 20 (Opp. i. p. 592), De Princip. ii 10, 1, p. 100, and the 
Fragments, Opp. t. i. p. 33-37. Clement of Alexandria, in such 
of his writings as are yet extant, only touches upon the 
doctrine of the resurrection without discussing it. The 
passage, Strom. iv. 5, p. 569 (Sylb. 479), where he represents 
the future deliverance of the soul from the fetters of the body 
as the object of the most ardent desire of the wise man, does 
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not give a very favourable idea of his orthodoxy on this point. 
But his disciple Origen maintains, Comm. in Matt. (Opp. iii. 
p- 811, 812), that we may put our trust in Christ without 
believing the resurrection of the body, provided we hold fast 
the immortality of the soul. Nevertheless he defended the 
doctrine of the Church against Celsus, but endeavoured to 
divest it of everything which might give a handle to scoffers: 
on this account he rejected the doctrine of the identity of the 
bodies (which is not that of Paul). Contra Cels. iv. 57 (Opp. 
ip. 548, v. 18 (ibid. p. 590): Odre peév ody apets, odte Ta 
cia ypdupata avtais dyol capEl pndepiav petaBornv aveidn- 
guiats THY emt Td BérXtLOV, EnoecOas To’s mddaL arroVavorTas, 
amo Ths ys avadivtas. ‘O b& Kédoos cuxopartel judas 
Tadta réyov. Cap. 23, p. 594: ‘Hels pev ody od dapev TO 
SiapOapev cdma érravépyer@at eis tHhv €& apyfs pdow, os ovdé 
tov duadbapévta Koxxov tod aitov émavépyecOat els Tov 
KOKKoV TOU citov. Aéeyouev yap waTep emt TOD KOKKOU TOD 
aitov éyeipetat otdyus, oT hoyos TIS eyKELTAL TO THpLaTL, 
ap od pu POerpopévov éyeipetar TO Hua év abOapaia. The 
appeal to the omnipotence of God appeared to him an ato7a- 
TaTn avaxyopnots, p. 595, according to the principle « yap 
aiaypov Tt Spa o Beds, ov« éore Heds; but the biblical doctrine 
of the resurrection, if rightly interpreted, includes nothing 
that is unworthy of God, comp. viii. 49, 50 (Opp. i. p. 777's.); 
Selecta in Psalm (Opp. i. p. 532-536), where he designates 
the literal interpretation as ¢Avapia and wtwydv vonpaton, 
and proves that every body must be adapted to the surround- 
ing world. If we would live in water, we ought to be made 
like fish, etc. The heavenly state also demands glorified 
bodies, like those of Moses and Elias. In the same place 
Origen gives a more correct interpretation of Ezek. xxxvii. ; 
Matt. vii. 12; Ps. i. 5, and other passages, which were 
commonly applied to the resurrection of the body. Comp. 
De Princip. ii. 10 (Opp. i. p. 100, Redep. p. 223); Schnitzer, 
s. 147 ff.; Baur, Dg. 711. On the other side, Hieron. ad 
Pammach. ep. 38 (61); Photius (according to Method.),Cod. 234. 
The opinion held by Origen’s later followers, and of which he 
himself was accused, that the resurrection bodies have the shape 
of a sphere, is supported, as far as he is concerned, by only 
a single passage, De Oratione (Opp. i. 268), in which, more- 
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over, he refers to other (Platonic?) authorities; comp. Fedep. 
ii. s. 463; Ramers, ubi supra, s. 69. 

(7) Thus the Gnostic Apelles maintained that the work of 
Christ had reference only to the soul, and rejected the resur- 
rection of the body. (Baur, Gnosis, s. 410.) A natural 
opinion of the Docete, as connected with their contempt for 
matter. [That the Gnostics believed in the immortality of 
the soul, appears certain ; but their notions concerning matter 
made them shrink from the idea of a reunion of the body 
with the soul, and led them to reject the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the former. But they have unjustly been 
charged by the Fathers with a denial of the resurrection in 
general. Comp. Burton, Bampton Lecture, notes 58 and 59, and 
Miinscher, von Colin, i. s. 51,52. Mansel, Gnostics, p. 50, 58 ff.] 

(8) Respecting the error of the ZYhnetopsychites (as John 
Damascene first calls them) about the year 248, comp. Euseb. 
vi. 37: Tv avOporeiay uyny téws péev Kata Tov évertora 
Kalpov aya TH TereEvTH ouvaTroOvncKe Tois cwpmacr Kal 
ovvoi.apbetperbat, adtOis 5é Tote Kata Tov Ths avactdcews 
kaipov avy avtots avaBiacecbat, 


ee 


The last Judgment—Hades—Purgatory —Conflagration of 
the World. 


J. F. Baumgarten, Historia Doctrine de Statu Animarum separatarum, Hal. 
1754. J. A. Hrnesti, de veterum Patr. Opinione de Statu Medio Ani- 
marum a corpore sejunct. Excurs. in lectt. academ. in Ep. ad Hebr., Lips. 
1795. [Jac. Windet, Srpwpersds ixirrorixds, de Vita Functorum Statu ex 
Hebreorum et Gracorum comparatis Sententiis concinnatus, Lond. 1663, 
1664. Thom. Burnet, De Statu Mortuorum et Resurgentium, Lond. 1757. 
Comp. Knapp, l.c. p. 463, 464, and 478, and the references § 69.] 


The process of the general judgment, which was thought 
to be connected with the general resurrection, was depicted 
in various ways. Some ascribe the office of judge to the Son, 
others to the Father, both in opposition to the Hellenistic 
myth of ee judges in the under-world (1). The idea of 
a oe (Finw), known to both the Hebrews and the Grrets, 
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was transferred to Christianity, and the assumption that the 
real happiness or the final misery of the departed did not 
commence till after the general judgment and the resurrec- 
tion of the body, appeared to necessitate the belief in an 
. intermediate state, in which the soul was supposed to remain 
from the moment of its separation from the body to this last 
catastrophe (2). Tertullian, however, held that the martyrs 
went at once to Paradise, the abode of the blessed, and 
thought that in this they enjoyed an advantage over other 
Christians (3); while Cyprian does not seem to know of 
any intermediate state whatever (4). The Gnostics rejected 
the belief in Hades, together with that of the resurrection 
of the body, and imagined that the spiritually-minded (the 
pneumatic) would, immediately after death, be delivered from 
the kingdom of the demiurge, and elevated to the wAjpwya (5). 
The ancient Oriental and Parsic idea of a purifying fire already 
occurs during this period in the writings of Clement of Alex- 
andria and Origen. This purifying fire, however, is not yet 
transferred to this intermediate state, but is either taken in 
a very general sense, or supposed to be connected with the 
general conflagration of the world (6). 


(1) Justin M. Apol. i. 8: Trdtwv 8é opolws &bn ‘Padd- 
pavOov kat Mivw xoddcew Ttols adixous map’ avtovs éNOovtas, 
hers O€ TO AUTO TpPayuad hapev yevnocecOat, GX bd Tod 
Xpicrov. For the further views of Justin respecting the 
judgment, see Apol. ii. 9; Semisch, ii. s. 474,475. Tatian, 
Contra Gr. 6: Ackdfovor Sé jyiv ob Mivas, od5é “PaddpavOos 
.. . Sokipactys S€ avTOs 6 momTHs Beds yiverat. Comp. c. 25. 

(2) Justin M. Dial. c. Tryph. § 5, makes the souls of the pious 
take up a temporary abode in a better, those of the wicked in 
a worse place. He even stigmatizes as heretical (§ 80) the 
doctrine that souls are received into heaven immediately after 
death ; but he admits that they possess a presentiment of their 
future destiny, Coh. ad Gree. c. 35; comp. Semisch, s. 464, 
note 3. The good, even before the final division, dwell in 
a happier, the evil in a more wretched abode; Dial. cum 
Tryph. § 5. On his opinion that, at the departure of the 
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soul from the body, the former fall into the hands of evil 
angels (Dial. c. Tryph. § 105), see Semisch, ii. s. 465. ren. 
v. 31, p. 331 (Gr. 451): Al spuyal drépyovtas eis Tov ToTov 
Tov wpicpévoy adTais amd Tod God, KaKel péxpL THS avac- 
Tdcews pouTaat, Tepysevovcas THY avdctacw* Ereita aToAa- 
Boica, ta odyata Kal oroKANpws dvactacaL, TovTécTL 
cwopaTixas, Kabw@s Kal 0 Kipuos avéory, odtws édevoovTat ets 
Thy Ou tod Geod (in connection with this, the decensus 
Christi ad inferos, and Luke xvi. 22 ff). Jreneus regards it 
as an evidence of pride, that the Gnostics held, with reference 
to the pnewmatic, that they go, immediately after death, to 
the Father. According to Irenwus, however, the martyrs go 
direct to Paradise, which, however, he seems to distinguish 
from heaven. Tertullian mentions (De Anima, 55) a treatise 
in which he says he has proved, omnem animam apud inferos 
sequestrari in diem Domini. The treatise itself is no longer 
extant; but comp. De Anima, c 7 (aliquid tormenti sive 
solatii anima precerpit in carcere seu diversorio inferum, in 
igni, vel in sinu Abrahe) and c. 58. Tertullian rejects the 
notion of the sleep of the soul, which is not to be confounded 
with the error of the Arabian false teachers; he also opposes 
the opinion, founded upon 1 Sam. xxvii, that spirits might 
be conjured up from the abode of the dead, by appealing to 
Luke xvi. 26 (comp. Orig. Hom. ii, in 1 Reg. Opp. ii. p. 
490-498). ’ 

(3) Lert. De Anim. 55, De Resurr. 43: Nemo peregrinatus 
a corpore statim immoratur penes Dominum, nisi ex martyrii 
prerogativa, paradiso scilicet, non inferis deversurus. — On 
the meaning of the different terms: inferi, sinus Abrahe, 
Paradisus, see Adv. Mare. iv. 34; Apol. c. 47; Orig. Hom. ii. 
in 1 Reg. lc. and Hom. in Num. xxvi. 4; Miinscher, von Colin, 
i. s. 57, 58; Gueseler, Dogmengesch. s. 225 ff. [Tertullian 
says most on the subject of the under-world. He describes 
it (De Anim. 55) as an immense space in the depths of the 
earth, divided by an impassable gulf into two parts. The 
part assigned to the righteous he calls sinvs Abrahe, that 
of the wicked ignis, and sometimes inferi. So, too, Hippolytus, 
in a fragment, Opp. ed. Fabricius, i. 220. Paradise was a 
ilifferent place from this under-world; it is far above this 
earth, separated from it by a glowing girdle: thither Christ 
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went; and there, too, martyrs go at once; Enoch and Elijah 
were also transported thither. Origen held that before Christ 
no souls, not even those of the prophets and patriarchs, went 
to Paradise; but when Jesus descended to Hades He trans- 
- ferred them into the lower Paradise (in contrast with the 
upper), or the third heaven. The souls of pious Christians 
also go to this Paradise—which Origen identifies with the 
bosom of Abraham. Comp. Delitzsch, Bib. Ps. ut s.] 

(4) Cypr. Adv. Demetr. p. 196, and Tract. de Mortalitate 
in various places; he expresses, ¢g., his hope that those who 
die of pestilence will come at once to Christ, p. 158, 164 
(where he appeals to the example of Enoch), 166. eettberg, 
s. 345, 

(5) Neander, Gnost. Systeme, s. 141 ff [ The Gnostics 
taught that the soul of the perfect Gnostic, having risen again at 
baptism, and being enabled by perfection of knowledge to conquer 
the demiurge, or principle of evil, would ascend, as soon as it 
was freed from the body, to the heavenly pleroma, and dwell 
there for ever in the presence of the Father; while the soul of 
him who had not been allowed while on earth to arrive at such 
a plemtude of knowledge would pass through several transmigra- 
tions, till it was sufficiently purified to wing its flight to the 
pleroma.” Burton, Bampton Lecture, Lect. V. p. 131.] 

(6) The views of Clement on this subject are expressed in 
still more general terms, Peed. ii. 9, towards the end, p. 282 
(Sylb. p. 241), and Strom. vii. 6, p. 851 (Sylb. 709): Dapyev 
& tpeis dyidlew Oo Top, od TA Kpéa, GANA TAs GpuapTwrods 
~uxas’ Tip ov TO Taupayov Kal Bavavoov, Add TS Ppdvipov 
AéyovTes, TO Stixvotpevov Sid puyis Ths Svepxopevns TO Top. 
From the whole context it appears that he speaks of the 
purifying efficacy of a mystical fire, even during the present 
life, perhaps in allusion to Matt. ii. 11; Luke i, 16.— 
Origen, on the other hand, referring to 1 Cor. iii. 12, considers 
the fire which will consume the world at the last day as at 
the same time a mip ca@dpovov, Contra Cels. v.15. No one 
(not even Paul or Peter himself) can escape this fire, but it 
does not cause any pain to the pure (according to Isa. xliii, 2). 
It is a second sacramentum regenerationis; and as the baptism 
of blood was compared with the baptism of water (see above. 
§ 72, note 10), so Oragen thought that this baptism of fire at 
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the end of the world would be necessary in the case of those 
who have forfeited the baptism of the Spirit; in the case of 
all others it will be a testing fire. Comp. in Exod. Hom. 
vi. 4; in Psalm. Hom. iii. 1; in Luc. Hom. xiv. (Opp. ii. 
p. 948), xxiv. p. 961; in Jerem. Hom. ii. 3; in Ezech. 
Hom. i. 13; comp. Redepenning, s. 235.  Guericke, De Schola 
Alexand. ii. p. 294. Thomasius, s. 250. 
In respect to the end of the world, opinions wavered between annihilation and 
transformation. Most of the Fathers seem to have held to the latter view, 


but Justin (in opposition to the Stoic tenet) believed in a real annihilation ; 
Apol. i. 20 and ii. 7. Comp. Semisch, ii. 475. 


§ 78. 


State of the Blessed and the Condemned.—Restitution of 
all Things. 


J, F. Cotta, Historia succincta Dogmatis de Poeenarum Infernalium Duratione, 
Tiib. 1744. J. A. Dietelmaier, Commenti fanatici eroxaracrdéciws ravrwy 
Historia antiquior, Altorf. 1769. [Jukes, Restitution of all Things, London, 
var. ed. | 


Various expressions were used in religious language to 
denote the state of the blessed. The idea that different 
degrees of blessedness are proportionate to the different 
degrees of virtue exhibited in this life, was in harmony with 
the views of most of the Fathers of this period concerning the 
doctrine of moral freedom (1); and was also congruous with 
the idea of further progress after the present life. Origen, 
in particular, developed this latter notion (2), and also 
endeavoured to avoid as much as possible all sensuous 
representations of the pleasures of the future world, and to 
place them in purely spiritual enjoyments (3). Notions more 
or less gross prevailed concerning the punishment of the 
wicked, which most of the Fathers regarded as eternal (4). 
From the very nature of the case, it is evident that purely 
spiritual views on this subject could not reasonably be 
expected. Even Origen imagined the bodies of the damned 
to be black (5). But as he looked upon evil rather as a 
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- negation and privation of good, he was induced, by his 
idealistic tendency, to set limits even to hell, and to hope 
for a final remission of the punishment of the wicked at the 
restitution of all things, although in popular discourse he 
retained the common idea of eternal punishment (6). 


(1) According to Justin M., the blessedness of heaven con- 
sists mainly in the continuation of the blessedness of the 
millennial reign, the only difference being the enjoyment of 
immediate intercourse with God, Apol. i. 8.  Semisch, ii. 
s. 477. According to Jrenwus also (v. 7), communion with 
God and the enjoyment of His blessings (drdAavois tov 
map avtod aya0ev) is the substance of all blessedness. 
Different names were given even to the intermediate states 
before the resurrection (comp. the preceding section, note 6). 
This was also the case with the abode of the blessed. Thus 
Ireneus, v. 36, p. 337 (Gr. 460), makes a distinction 
between ovpavos, mapddeioos, and modus, and endeavours to 
prove the existence of different habitations from Matt. xii. 8 
and John xiv. 2. Clement of Alexandria also adopted the — 
idea of different degrees of blessedness, Strom. iv. 6, p. 579, 
580 (Sylb. 488, 489), which he compared with the degrees 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, Strom. vi 13, p. 793 (Syd. 
668); and Orig. De Princip. ii. 11 (Opp. i. p. 104). 

(2) According to Origen, l.c., the blessed dwell in the 
aerial regions (1 Thess. iv. 17), and take notice of what 
happens in the air. Immediately after their departure from 
this earth, they go first to Paradise (eruditionis locus, 
auditorium vel schola animarum), which (like Plato) he 
imagined to be a happy island; as they grow in knowledge 
and piety, they proceed on their journey from Paradise to 
higher regions; and having passed through various mansions 
which the Scriptures call heavens, they arrive at last at the 
kingdom of heaven, properly so called. He, too, appeals to 
John xiv. 2, and maintains that progress is possible even in 
the kingdom of heaven (effort and perfection). The perfec- 
tion of blessedness ensues only after the final judgment. 
Even the glory of Christ will be completed only when He 
celebrates His victory as the Head of the Church, dwelling 
entirely in those who are His. Comp. in Lev. Hom, vii. 
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(Opp. ii. 222). Comp. Redepenning, Origenes, i. s. 340 ff. 
Greseler, Dogmengesch. s. 230. 

(3) In the same place, De Princip. ii. 11, 2, Origen describes 
in strong terms the sensuous expectations of those, qui magis 
delectationi suze quodammodo ac libidini indulgentes, solius 
litteree discipuli arbitrantur repromissiones futuras in volup- 
tate et luxuria corporis expectandas. He himself, attaching 
too much importance to the intellectual, supposes the 
principal enjoyment of the future life to consist in the 
gratification of the desire after knowledge, which God would 
not have given us if He had not designed to satisfy it. 
While on earth, we trace the outlines of the picture which 
will be finished in heaven. The objects of future knowledge 
are, as we might naturally expect, for the most part of a 
theological character; as an allegorical interpreter, he would 
think it of great importance that we should then fully under- 
stand all the types of the Old Testament, p. 105: Tune 
intelligit etiam de sacerdotibus et Levitis et de diversis 
sacerdotalibus ordinibus rationem, et cujus forma erat in 
Moyse, et nihilominus que sit veritas apud Deum jubile- 
orum, et septimanas annorum; sed et festorum dierum et 
feriarum rationes videbit et omnium sacrificiorum et purifica- 
tionum intuebitur causas; que sit quoque ratio lepre pur- 
gationis et que lepre diverse, et que purgatio sit eorum, qui 
seminis profluvium patiuntur, advertet; et agnoscet quoque, 
que et quante qualesque virtutes sint bone, queque nihil- 
ominus contrarie, et qui vel illis affectus sit hominibus, vel 
istis contentiosa emulatio. The knowledge, however, of meta- 
physics, and even- of natural philosophy, is not excluded: 
Intuebitur quoque, que sit ratio animarum, queve diversitas 
animalium vel eorum, que in aquis vivunt, vel avium, vel 
ferarum, quidve sit, quod in tam multas species singula genera 
deducuntur, qui creatoris prospectus, vel quis per hee singula 
sapientiz ejus tegitur sensus. Sed et agnoscet, qua ratione 
radicibus quibusdam vel herbis associantur quedam virtutes, et 
aliis e contrario herbis vel radicibus depelluntur. We shall also 
have a clear insight into the destinies of man and the dealings 
of Providence. Among the teachings of God in that higher 
state will also be instruction about the stars, “why a star is 
in such and such a position, why it stands at such and such a 
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distance from another,” etc. But the highest and last degree 
is the intuitive vision of God Himself, the elevation of the 
Spirit above all the limitations of sense. The blessed need 
no other nourishment. Comp. De Princip. iii. 318, 321, and 
Hom. xx. in Joh. (Opp. iv. p. 315): “Ore pév 6 éwpaxas tov 
viov, édpaxe Tov Tatépa’ Ste Se WS O vids Opa Tov marépa, Kal 
Ta Tapa TO TaTpl drpetail Tis, olovel opolws TA Vid avTorTns 
éotas ToD TaTpos Kal THY TOD TaTpos, OUKETL ATO THs eiKOVOS 
évyoov Ta Teplt TOUTOU, 00 7) eixav eat. Kal vouifw ye tovTo 
elvat TO TédoS, Stay Tapadidwor Tv Bacirelay Oo vids TS ed 
Kal twatpl, kal Ste yivetas 6 Oeds Ta wavta ev Taow (1 Cor. 
xv. 28). edep. Orig. ii. 283 ff. The views of Origen form 
a remarkable contrast to the sensuous and rhetorical descrip- 
tion of Cyprian, which are indeed connected with his 
hierarchical and ascetic tendency, but also have a more 
churchly character, and enjoy greater popularity, because 
they are adapted to the wants of the heart (personal reunions, 
etc.); De Mortalitate, p. 166: Quis non ad suos navigare 
festinans ventum prosperum cupidius optaret, ut velociter 
caros liceret amplecti? Patriam nostram Paradisum compu- 
tamus; parentes Patriarchas habere jam ccepimus: quid non 
properamus et currimus, ut patriam nostram videre, ut 
parentes salutare possimus? Magnus illic nos carorum 
numerus expectat, parentum, fratrum, filiorum frequens nos et 
copiosa turba desiderat, jam de sua immortalitate secura, et 
adhue de nostra salute sollicita. Ad horum conspectum et 
complexum venire quanta et illis et nobis in commune letitia 
est! Qualis illic ccelestium regnorum voluptas sine timore 
moriendi et cum eternitate vivendi! quam summa et per- 
petua felicitas! Illic apostolorum gloriosus chorus, illic 
prophetarum exultantium numerus, illic martyrum innumer- 
abilis populus ob certaminis et passionis victoriam coronatus ; 
triumphantes illic virgines, que concupiscentiam carnis et 
corporis continentiz robore subegerunt; remunerati miseri- 
cordes, qui alimentis et largitionibus pauperum justitize opera 
fecerunt, qui dominica precepta servantes ad _ ccelestes 
thesauros terrena patrimonia transtulerunt. Ad hos, fratres 
dilectissimi, avida cupiditate properemus, ut cum his cito esse, 
ut cito ad Christum venire contingat, optemus. 

(4) Clement of Rome, Ep. 2, c. 8 (comp. c. 9): Mera yap 
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To é€eNOeiv jas ex Tod Kocpwou ovx ére SuvdpeOa excl 
éEouoroyncacbar 7 petavoeiv ert, Justin M. also asserts the 
eternity of future punishments in opposition to Plato’s 
doctrine, that they would last a thousand years, Apol. i. 8, 
Coh. ad Gr. c. 35. So Minuc. Fel. c. 35: Nec tormentis 
aut modus ullus aut terminus. Also Cyprian, ad Demetr. 
p- 195: Cremabit addictos ardens semper gehenna, et 
vivacibus flammis vorax pcena, nec erit, unde habere tormenta 
vel requiem possint aliquando vel finem. Servabuntur cum 
corporibus. suis anime infinitis cruciatibus ad dolorem. 
P. 196: Quando istinc excessum fuerit, nullus jam pceni- 
tentize locus est, nullus satisfactionis effectus: hic vita aut 
amittitur, aut tenetur, hic saluti eterne cultu Dei et fructu 
fidei providetur.—The idea of eternal punishments is different 
from that of a total annihilation, which was propounded by 
Arnobius at the commencement. of the following period. 
Some are disposed to find the first traces of this doctrine in 
Justin M. (Dial. cum Tryph. § 5), where it is said that the 
souls of the wicked should be punished as long as éor av 
avtas Kal eivas Kal KordfecOas 6 Beds Gedy. (Comp. on this 
passage, Semisch, ii. s. 480, 481.) Comp. also Jren. ii, 34: 
Quoadusque ea Deus et esse et perseverare voluerit; and 
Clement, Hom. iii. 3. 

(5.) In accordance with the analogy of Scripture, fire was 
commonly represented as the instrument by which God 
executes His punishments. Justin Jf. speaks in various 
places of a wip aidvov, dcBeotov (Apol. ii. 1, 2, 7, Dial. c. 
Tryph. § 130). Clement of Alexandria, Coh. 47 (35), calls. it 
mip cwhpovoby; Tert. Scorp. 4, and Minue. Fel. 35 (afier- 
wards also Jerome and others), call it an ignis sapiens. It 
will be sufficient here to quote the passage of Minucius: Illic 
sapiens ignis membra urit et reficit, carpit et nutrit, sicut ignes 
fulminum corpora tangunt, nec absumunt. Sicut ignes Altne 
et Vesuvii montis et ardentium ubique terrarum flagrant nec 
erogantur, ita pcenale illud incendium non damnis ardentium 
pascitur, sed inexesa corporum laceratione nutritur. Comp. 
also Zert. Apol. c. 48, and Cypr. ad Demetr. l.c., who thinks 
that the sight of these punishments is a kind of satisfaction 
to the blessed for the persecution which they had to suffer 
while on earth. [Cyprian, Ep. 55 (Baluz. 52, ¢. 17): Aliud 
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est ad veniam stare, aliud ad gloriam pervenire, aliud missum 
in carcerem non exire inde, donec solvat novissimam quad- 
rantem, aliud statim fidei et virtutis accipere mercedem, aliud 
pro peccatis longo dolore cruciatum emundari et purgari diu 
igne (another reading is, purgart diutine), aliud peccata omnia 
passione purgasse, aliud denique pendere in diem judicii ad 
sententiam Domini, aliud statim a Domino coronari.] Hell 
was represented as a place; thus by Justin M. Apol. i. 19: 
‘H 8é yeévva éote toTos, év0a Korabecbar péAXovat of adixas 
Bidcavtes kal pn Tictevovtes TavTa yevnoerOat, dca 0 Oeds 
dia Tod Xpiotod edidake—As Origen imagined that future 
blessedness consists in spiritual enjoyments, so he believed 
the condemnation of the wicked to consist in separation from 
God, remorse of conscience, etc., De Princip. ii. 10 (Opp. 1. 
p. 102). The eternal fire is not a material substance, kindled- 
by another, but the combustible materials are our sins them- 
selves, coming up before the conscience: the fire of hell 
resembles the fire of passion in this world. The separation 
of the soul from God may be compared with the pain which 
we suffer when all the members of the body are torn out of 
their joints (an endless dissolution of our very essence!). By 
“outer darkness” Origen does not so much understand a place 
devoid of light as a state of ignorance; so that his notion 
about black bodies seems to be an accommodation to popular 
ideas. It should also be borne in mind that Origen supposed 
that the design of all these punishments was remedial or 
disciplinary, in expectation of future reformation. 

(6) De Princip. i. 6 (Opp. i. p. 70,71, quoted by Miinscher, 
von Colin, i. 8. 64, 65). The ideas here expressed are con- 
nected with Ovigen’s general views of the character of God, 
the design of the divine punishments, liberty and the nature 
of evil, as well as with his demonology, and especially with 
his triumphant faith in the power of redemption to overcome 
all things (according to Ps. cx. 1 and 1 Cor. xv. 25). At 
the same time, he frankly confessed that his doctrine might 
easily become dangerous to the unconverted; contra Celsum, 
vi. 26 (Opp. i p. 650). He therefore speaks at the very 
commencement of the xix. Hom. in Jerem. (Opp. t. iii. p. 241) 
of an eternal condemnation, and even of the impossibility of 
being converted in the world to come. Nevertheless, in the 

Hacens. Hist. Docr. 1. x 
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same Hom. (p. 267) he calls the fear of eternal punishment 
(according to Jer. xx. 7) darn, beneficial indeed in its 
effects, and appointed by God Himself (a pedagogical artifice, 
as it were). or, he says, many wise men, or such as thought 
themselves wise, after having apprehended the (theoretical) 
truth respecting the divine punishments, and rejected the 
delusion (beneficial in a practical point of view), have given 
themselves up to a vicious life; so that it would have been 
much better for them to believe in the eternity of the punish- 
ments of hell, Comp. Redep. ii. 447, 


SECOND PERIOD. 


—+— 


FROM THE DEATH OF ORIGEN TO JOHN DAMASCENE, 
FROM THE YEAR 254-730. 


THE AGE OF POLEMICS. 


A. GENERAL HISTORY OF DOCTRINES IN THE 
SECOND PERIOD. 


§ 79. 


Introduction. 


De Wette, Christliche Sittenlehre, Bd. ii. s. 294 ff. Miinscher, Handbuch, Bd. 
iii. Abschn. 1. [/. C, Baur, Die Christliche Kirche vom Anfang des vierten 
bis zum Ende des sechsten Jahrh., Tiibingen 1859. J. von Lasaulx, Der 
Untergang des Hellenismus, Miinchen 1854. Jsaac Taylor, Ancient 
Christianity, 4th ed. 2 vols. 1844.] Gteseler, Dg. s. 252 ff. Neander, Dg. 
8. 269ff. [Klee,u.s. Shedd, u. s.] 


DurinG the considerable space of time embraced in this period, 
the Polemics of the Church were developed much more pro- 
minently than either the apologetical tendency as in the 
preceding, or the systematic tendency as in the next period. 
In the time which elapsed between the Sabellian and the 
Monothelite controversies, which nearly coincides with the 
limits here assigned, an unbroken series of contests is carried 
on within the Church respecting the most important doctrinal 
points. While, in the preceding period, heretical tendencies 
separated from the Church, as a matter of course; here, on the 
823 
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contrary, victory for a long time wavers, and inclines now to 
the one side, and again to the other. Orthodoxy, however, 
prevailed at last, partly from an internal necessity, yet not 
without the aid of the secular power and of external circum- 
stances. 


It is just as one-sided to ascribe the victory of orthodoxy 
to the combination of political power and monkish intrigues, 
as it is to deny these factors altogether. Much as there was 
of human passion and dogmatism intermingled with this strife, 
it is not to be wholly derived from such impure sources; but 
there must also be recognized a law of internal progress, 
determining the gradual and systematic unfolding of the 
dogmas. 


§ 80. 
Doctrinal Definitions and Controversies. 


The three main pillars of the Christian system, Theology, 
Christology, and Anthropology, were the principal points 
debated in the councils, and defined in symbols [creeds]. 
The controversies here to be considered are the following: 
(a) In reference to the Doctrine of the Trinity (Theology): the 
Sabellian and the Arian controversies, with their branches, 
the Semi-Arian and the Macedonian; (6) Relative to the 
Two Natures of Christ (Christology): the Apollinarian, Nesto- 
rian, Eutychian-Monophysite, and Monothelite controversies ; 
(¢) Concerning Anthropology and the Economy of Redemption : 
the Pelagian, Semi-Pelagian, and (in reference to the Church) 
the Donatist controversies. The first eight took their rise in 
the East; the last three originated in the West, but both east 
and west reciprocally felt their effects; so that there were 
frequent divisions between the oriental and occidental Church, 
till at last the controversy respecting the procession of the 
Holy Ghost brought about a lasting schism. 


The controversy about the Worship of Images, carried on 
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in the East, and partly, too, in the West (only the beginning 
of which falls into this period), belongs, in the first instance, 
to the history of worship; but it also had an influence, espe- 
cially in the West, upon the doctrinal definitions of the nature 
of God, the person of Christ, and the significance of the sacra- 
ments. But the further development of the doctrine of the 
sacraments, and of eschatology, was reserved for the next 
period. Concerning the external history of those controversies, 
see the works on ecclesiastical history. 


§ 81. 
The Dogmatic Character of this Period —The Fate of Origenism. 


In proportion to the development of ecclesiastical ortho- 
doxy into fixed and systematic shape, was the loss of individual 
freedom in respect to the formation of doctrines and the 
‘increased peril of becoming heretical. The more liberal ten- 
dency of former theologians, such as Origen, could no longer 
be tolerated, and was at length condemned. But, notwith- 
standing this external condemnation, the spirit of Origen con-. 
tinued to animate the chief theologians of the East, though it 
was kept within narrower limits. The works of this great 
teacher were also made known in the West by Jerome and 
ujfinus, and exerted an influence even upon. his opponents. 


The principal followers of Origen were Dionysius, Bishop of 
Alexandria, Panvphilus of Cesarea, Gregory Thawmaturgus, 
Bishop of Neocesarea, and others. Among his opponents 
Methodius (Bishop of Lycia, and afterwards of Tyrus, died in 
the Diocletian persecution, A.D. 311) occupied the most con- 
spicuous position, although he too adopted many of Origen’s 
views, ¢.g. in his Symposion; see Neander, Kg. i. 3, 8. 1232 ff. ; S. 
Methodit, opera et S. Methodius Platonizans edid. Alb. Jahnius, 
Halle 1865. On the further controversies relative to the 
doctrinal tenets of Origen under the Emperor Justinian L, and 
their condemnation brought about (A.D. 544) by Mennas, 
Bishop of Constantinople, see the works on ecclesiastical 
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history ; Ramers, u. s. (§ 76), in his first part, or historical 
introduction, 


§ 82. 
Church Teachers of this Period. 


Among the theologians of the East who either exerted the 
greatest influence upon the development of the system of 
doctrines, or composed works on the subject, are the following : 
Eusebius of Cesarea (1), Husebius of Nicomedia (2), but prin- 
cipally Athanasius (3) and the three Cappadocians, Basil the 
Great (4), Gregory of Nyssa (5), and Gregory of Nazianzus (6) ; 
next to them: Chrysostom (7), Cyril of Jerusalem (8), Epi- 
phanius (9), Ephroem Syrus (10), Nemesius (11), Cyril of Alex- 
andria (12), Theodore of Mopsuestia (13), Theodoret, Bishop of 
Cyrus (14); in the West: Arnobius (15), Lactantius (16), 
Hilary of Poitiers (17), Jerome (18), Ambrose (19), and above 
all, Augustine (20). These were followed by others of greater 
or less importance : John Cassian (21), Vincentius of Lérins (22), 
Salvian (23), Leo I, surnamed the Great (24), Prosper of Aqui- 
taine (25), Gennadius (26), Fulgentius of Ruspe (27), Boéthius 
(28), Gregory the Great (29), and Isidore of Seville (30). The 
last is of importance, as he brought together the dogmatic 
material already in existence, and was thus the forerunner of 
John Damascene (in the East). 

(1) Eusebius (Pamphili), Bishop of Cxsarea (author of the 
Ecclesiastical History), was born about the year 261, and died 
340, Of his dogmatical works the following may be men- 
tioned (in addition to the prologue to his Ecclesiastical History) : 
Evayyeduxns amodeEews tapackevn (Preeparatio Evangelica), 
Ed. i. of Steph. 15448. Cum not. F Viyeri, 1628, Col. 
1688, fol.—Evayyehuxn arrodeEis (Demonstratio Evangelica), 
_ Ed. of Steph. 1545. Cum not. Rich. Montacutii, 1628, Lips. 
1688, fol— Kara Mapxédrov, ii—ITept ths exxdnovactixts 
Peoroyias, Tov mpos Mdpxeddrov.—-Epistola de Fide Niceena 
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ad Ceesarienses. Some exegetical treatises also belong here. 
[Eccles. Hist. edited by #. Burton, 4 vols. with notes, Oxford 
1841 and 1845 ; Annotationes ad Eus. Hist. ed. Burton, 2 vols. 
Oxon. 1841. Prep. Evang. ed. #. Burton, 4 vols. Oxon. 1841; 
this and the Demonstr. Evangelica, and Contra Hieroclem et 
Marcellum, ed. 7. Gaisford, Oxon.; on the Theophania, Syriac 
version, by S. Lee, Lond. 1842, and translation by the same, 
Cambr. 1843. Treatises by Eusebius in Mais Patrum Nov. 
Bibliotheca, tom. 3, 1853.—The first fasciculus of a new, 
eritical edition of the Eccles. Hist. of Eusebius, by Hugo 
Lemmer, Berl. 1859. Transl. into Eng., Bagster and Bohn’s 
Eccl. Lib.] 

(2) Eusebius of Nicomedia, at first Bishop of Berytus, and 
afterwards of Constantinople, died ap. 340. He was the 
leader of the Eusebian party in the Arian controversy. His 
opinions are given in the works of Athanasius, Sozomen, 
Theodoret (comp. especially his Epistola ad Paulianum Tyri 
Episcopum, in Theod. i. 6), and Philostorgius. Comp. Fabric. 

Bibl. Gr. vol. vi. p. 109 ss' [Comp. Semisch in Herzog’s 
Realencyklop.] 

(3) Athanasius, called the father of orthodoxy, was born at 
Alexandria about the year 296, was bishop of that city from 
the year 326, and died a.v. 373. He exerted an important 
influence in the formation of the Nicene Creed, and took a 
prominent part in the Arian controversy. “ Zhe devotion with 
which he contended for the cause of orthodoxy, and the im- 
portance of the dogma which occasioned the controversy, have 
made his name one of the most venerated in the Church,’ Baur, 
Dg. 1. 2,8. 41. Of his numerous dogmatical works the most 
important are: Adyos cata “EdAnjvwv (an apologetical treatise) ; 
Adyos rept tis evavOpwrjcews ToD Oeod Adyou Kab THs Sid 
cwpatos mpos Huds émipavelas avTov.—'Exbeois mictews 
(Expositio Fidei Niceenze).—IIpés rods émicxédrous Aiytrtou 
kal AiBins, émuctody éyKuKdLKds Kata ’Apravdv.—Oratt. V. 
contra Arianos.— Homilies, Letters, etc. The principal editions: 
are: the Benedictine (by Montfaucon), 1689-1698, 2 vols. fol. ed. 


1 The homilies of Husebius of Emisa (who died A.D. 360) are only of secondary 
importance in relation to the doctrine of the descensus ad inferos, Opuse. ed. 
Augusti, Hlberf. 1829. Thilo, tiber die Schriften des Euseb, von Alex. und des 
Euseb. von Emisa, Halle 1832, 
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N. A. Giustiniani, Patav. et Lips. 1777, 4 vols. fol. [reprinted 
by Migne, 4 vols.]. Festal Letters, by Cureton, from the Syriac ; 
in German, by Larsow, Gotting. 1852. Comp. Zilemont, t. viii. 
Réssler, Bibliothek der Kirchenviater, vol. v.—MONOGRAPHS : 
tMéchler, Athanasius der Grosse und die Kirche seiner Zeit, 
Mainz 1827, new ed. 1844, 2 vols. Bohringer, die Kirche 
Christi, i. 2, s. 1 ff. Hesler, Athanasius als Vertheidiger der 
Homoousie im Kampfe mit den Arianern (in Miedner’s Ztschr. 
fiir hist. Theol. 1856, iii. s. 331 ff). . Voigt, die Lehre des 
Athanasius von Alexandrien, Bremen 1861. [On Athanasius, 
comp. Bishop Kaye in his Council of Nice, 1853; his treatises 
against the Arians, translated by John Henry Newman, with 
notes, in the Oxford Library of the Fathers, vols. viii. and xix., 
and his Historical Tracts in the same Library, vol. xiii.; his 
Four Orations against the Arians, previously translated by S. 
Parker, 2 vols. Oxford 1713; his Opera Dogmatica Selecta, 
ed. by Thilo, in his Bibl. Patr. Greece. Dogmatica, vol. i. Leipz. 
1853.] 

(4) Basil of Neocesarea, surnamed the Great, was born 
A.D. 316, and died aD. 379. He is of importance in the 
Arian and Macedonian controversies. His principal writings 
are: AvatpemtiKos Tov dtrodoynTiKod TOD SucceBods Evvopiou 
(libri v. contra Eunomium), ITep) tod dyiov mvevpatos, 
numerous Letters and Homilies (in Hexaémeron 11; in Ps. 
xvil.; Diversi Argumenti 31; Sermones 25). ditions of his 
works were published by Fronto Duceus and Morellius, Par. 
1618, 38, 2 (3) vols. fol. ; by the Benedictine monks in the year 
1688, 3 vols. fol. and by *Garnier, Paris 1721-1730, 3 vols. 
fol.; by De Sinner, Paris 1839, 3 vols—MonoGRapus : Feisser, 
De Vita Basilii, Gron. 1828. *0C. R. W. Klose, Basilius der Gr. 
nach seinem Leben und seiner Lehre, Stralsund 1835. A. Jahn, 
Basilius M. platonizans, Bern. 1838, 4to. Animadvers. in S. 
Bas. Opera, 1843. Bohringer, i. 2,8. 152 ff  [Basilii Opera 
Dogmat., ed. Thilo in Bibl. Patr. Greece. Doom. vol. ii. 1854. 

‘Select Passages from Basil, Lond. 1810. Complete works, ed. 
Gaume, Paris.] 

(5) Gregory of Nyssa, a brother of Basil, a native of Cappa- 
docia, died about the year 394, His principal work is: Adyos 
KaTnXnTLKos o wéyas.—He also’ composed dogmatical and exe- 
getical treatises on the creation of the world and of man, wrote 
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against Eunomius and Apollinaris, and was the author of 
several homilies, ascetic tracts, etc. Though he strictly adhered 
to the Nicene doctrine, he was yet distinguished for the mild- 
ness of his disposition; “the profowndness of his scientific 
knowledge, as well as his peculiarities, assign to him the place 
nearest to Origen” (Hase). His works were edited by Morellius, 
Par. 1615, ii f Append. by Gretser, Par. 1618. Of the 
Benedictine edition (Paris 1780), only the first volume ap- 
peared. Some newly discovered treatises against the Arians 
and Macedonians were published in A. Mazi Scriptt. Vet. Coll. 
Rom. 1834, t. viii.; new ed. by F#. Ochler, Halle 1865.— 
Monocrapus: Jul. Rupp, Gregors, des Bischofs von Nyssa, 
Leben und Meinungen, Leipz. 1834. Bohringer, i. 2,8. 2'75 ff. 
Heyns, De Greg. Nyss. Lugd. Bat. 1835. [E. G. Moller, Greg. 
Nyss. Doctrina de hominis natura, cum Origen. comparat., 
Halle 1854. J. WN. Stigler, Die Psychol. des Greg. v. N., 
Regensb. 1857. Gregory on Celibacy, and eight discourses 
Gr. and Ger. in Oehler’s Bibl. d. Kirchenvater, 1859.] 

(6) Gregory of Nazianzus, surnamed the theologian [an 
intimate friend of Basil], was born about the year 300 at 
Arianzus, near Nazianzus, was afterwards Bishop of Constan- 
tinople, and died A.D. 390. His principal works are: In 
Julianum Apostatam Invectiva duo (published separately by 
Montague, 1610, 4to)—Aoryor Peoroytxoi—He also composed 
numerous orations, letters, poems, and shorter treatises. His 
works were published by Morellius, Paris 1630, 2 vols. fol. 
(Lips. 1690). Of the Benedictine edition only the first volume 
appeared [vol. ii, 1840]—Monocrarus: *Ullmann, Gregor 
von Nazianz. der Theologe, Darmst. 1825. Béhringer, i. 2, 
s. 357 ff. [Ullmann’s Life of Greg. Naz. transl. in part by 
G. V. Cox, Lond. 1851. His dogmatic works in ‘Zhilo’s 
Bibl. (u. s.). Hergenrither, Greg. Lehre von d. Dreieinigkeit, 
Regensb. 1850.] . 

(7) Chrysostom was born at Antioch in Syria about the 
year 344, occupied the episcopal see of Constantinople, and 
died a.v. 407. His practico- exegetical and homiletical 
writings are more valuable than his strictly dogmatical works ; 
at the same time, he is of importance in the History of 
Doctrines on account of this very practical tendency, eg. his 
views on the freedom of the will are in strong contrast with 
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those of Augustine. In addition to his numerous homilies and 
sermons, he wrote: Ilepi ‘epoovyns, lib. vi. (edited by Bengel, 
Stuttg. 1825 ; by Lco, Lips. 1834), De Providentia, lib. i11— 
Editions of his complete works were published by Savile, Eton, 
1612. Fronto Duceus, Par. 1609-1636. *Bern. de Mont- 
faucon, Paris 1718-1731, 13 vols. fol.; Venet. 1755, 13 vols. 
fol. ; ib. 1780, 14 vols. fol. [repub. in 8vo by Gawme and Migne, 
Greek and French ed. by Vives, Paris, 20 vols.].— MONOGRAPHS : 
* Neander, der heil. Chrysostomus und die Kirche des Orients 
in dessen Zeitalter, Berlin 1821, 1822, 2 vols. 2d edit. 1833. 
Bohringer, i. 4, 8.1 ff. [NMeander’s monograph, vol. i. transl. by 
J. C. Stapleton, Lond. 1845. Perthes, Leben Chrysost. 1854. 
Homilie in St. Matt., Gz. cum variis Lection., ed. F. Field, 4 vols. 


Cantab, 1829 ff; Homiliz in Ep. ad Corinth. cura. F. Field, . 


Oxon. 1845-1849, 4 vols.; in Ep. ad Gal., ad Ephes, Phil. Col. 
etc., ed. F. Field, 1850-1855. His Homilies, transl. in Oxford 
Lib. of Fathers, vols. 4, 5, 6, 7, 9,11, 12,14, 15, 27, 28, 33, 
34, Abbé J. B. Bergier, Histoire de St. Jean Chrys., sa vie, 
ses ceuvres, son siécle, Paris 1856. Life of C. by J. D. Butler, 
Bibl. Sacra, vol. i. Life by Stephens, Lond. 1872. His work 
on the Priesthood, transl. by A. Hollier, Lond. 1728; by J. 
Bunce, Lond. 1759; by H. M. Mason, Philad. 1826.] 

(8) Cyril of Jerusalem, at first a Eusebian, went over to 
the Nicene party; he had already combated the strict Arian 
Acacius; he died A.D. 386. He was distinguished for his 
catechetical lectures (347), in which he propounded the 
doctrines of the Church in a popular style. His five Mysta- 
gogical Discourses are of most importance from the dogmatic 
point of view. His works were edited by Mills, Oxon. 1703 f, 
and by *Ant. Aug. Touttée (after his death by Prud. Maran), 
Par. 1720f, Ven. 1763 f. Comp. von Collin in Ersch u. 
Grubers Encyklopidie, Bd. xxii. s. 148 ff. Van Vellenhoven, 
Specim. theol. de Cyril. Hieros. Catechesibus, Amst. 1837. 
[The Lectures of Cyril, transl. in Oxford Lib. of Fathers, 1838, 
vol. iii. Extracts from thirteen works in Mai’s Nova Biblio- 
theca, vol. ii, 1853. De Cyril. Hierosol. Orationibus, J. 7. 
Pliit, Heid. 1855.] 

(9) Epiphanius of Besanduc, near Eleutheropolis in Palestine, 
Bishop of Constantia in the isle of Cyprus, died at the age of 
nearly one hundred years, A.D. 404. His work against heretics, 
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Aipecéov LXXX. érixrn bev travapios el ody KuyBa@rios (Adv. 
Heer.), is among the secondary sources of the History of 
Doctrines. The theology of Epiphanius consisted in rigid 
adherence to the orthodox system rather than in the develop- 
ment of original thought. It is represented in the treatise: 
Tepwoy) Aoyou tod "Emid. tod ayxupwtod Kxadovpévou, with 
which may be compared his Adyos eis tiv Kupiov avactacw, 
eis THY dvddm pw Tod Kupiov doyos, etc. There is an edition 
of his works by *Petavius, Par. 1622, fol., ib. 1630, fol. Edit. 
auct. Colon. (Lips.) 1682, 2 vols. fol. By G. Dindorj, 5 vols. 
Lips. 1859-1863. [£berhard, Betheiligung Epiph. am Streit 
tiber Origenes, Trier. 1859.] Cf £&. A. Lipsius, zur Quellen- 
Kritik des Epiphanios, Wien 1865. 

(10) Zphraem, Propheta Syrorum,of Nisibis in Mesopotamia, 
abbot and deacon in a monastery at Edessa, died about the 
year 378. He gained a high reputation by his exegetical 
works, and rendered signal service to Syria by the introduction 
of Grecian science and dogmatic terminology. Opp, ed. *J. S. 
. Assemani, Rom. 1732,1746, 6 vols.fol. Comp. C..A. Lengerke, 
de Ephraemo Sec. 8. interprete, Hal. 1828, 4to. [H. Burgess, 
Transl. of Ephraem’s Hymns and Homilies, 2 vols. Lond. 1853, 
and of his Repentance of Nineveh, 1854. J. Alsleben, Das 
Leben des Eph. Syr. Berl. 1853. Comp. Cardinal Wiseman, 
Essays, vol. ui. (from Dublin Review); Rédiger in Herzog’s 
Realencyclop., and in the Hall. Encyclop.; <Aschbach’s Allg. 
Kirchen-Lexicon ; Zeitschrift d. deutschen morgenlind. Gesell- 
schaft, Bd. ix. S. Ephraemi, 8S. Carmina nisibena, ete. G. 
Bickell, Lips. 1866.] 

(11) Nemesius, Bishop of Emisa in Phoenicia (2), lived about 
the year 400. His treatise, IIept gvcews avOpmmov, was 
formerly attributed to Gregory of Nyssa, Oxon. 1671. Ed. 
Matthei, Hal. 1802. Comp. Schréckh, Kirchengeschichte, vii. 
sobb7. 

(12) Cyril of Alexandria (died A.D. 444) is well known by 
his violent proceedings against Nestorius, and by his Mono- 
physite tendency. Besides homilies and exegetical works, he 
wrote Anathematismata against Nestorius, treatises on the 
Trinity and the Incarnation of Christ, ITept rijs év mvevuate 
Kat adnOela mpockvvyicews Kal AaTpelas, xvii. books—Kara 
avlpwronopditav—and a work in defence of Christianity 
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against the Emperor Julian in 10 books.—Extracts of it are 
given by Réssler, vol. viii. p. 43-152. Editions of his works 
were published by *J. Aubertus, Lut, 1638, 7 vols. fol., and A. 
Mati, Collectio t. viii. s. 48-152. [By Migne, 10 vols. Par. 
His Comm. on S. Luke, ed. by R. Payne Smyth: Syriac, 1858, 
in Eng. 1859.] In Baur’s judgment (Dg. i 2,8. 47), “C. 
deserves a higher position, in reference to doctrine, than %s 
generally assigned to him.” 

(13) Theodore of Mopsuestia was born about the year 350, 
and died a.v. 429. Of his writings we have scarcely more 
than fragments. Theodori que supersunt omnia, ed. 4. F. 
Wegnern, Berol. 1834 ss. Comp. Assemani, Bibl. Orient. t. 
iii. pars i. p. 30, Theod. Ep. in Nov. Test. Comment. collegit, 
O. F. Fritesche, Turin 1847; De Incarn. lib. xv. frag., ibid. 
Comp. &. L. Klener, Symbole, liter. ad Theod. etc., Gott. 1836, 
and O. F. Fritesche, de Theodori Mopsvhesteni Vita et Scriptis. 
Comment. Hist., Hal. 1836. <A sketch of his (liberal) theology 
is given by Neander, Kg. ii. 3, s. 928-944. [In the Spicileg. 
Solesmense of Pitra, i. 1853, fragments of a commentary on 
Paul are ascribed to Hilary, which Jacobi vindicates for Theod. 
Mops. in the Deutsche Zeitschrift, 1854. Theod. Mops. 
Doctrina de Imagine Dei, by Dorner, 1844.—Comp. Dorner’s 
Person Christi. ] 

(14) Theodoret was born at Antioch, and died about the 
year 457. His dogmatico-polemical writings are of import- 
ance in the Nestorian and Monophysite controversies. Theo- 
doret and Theodore are the representatives of the liberal 
tendency of the school of Antioch. The following work is 
one of the sources of the History of Doctrines: Aépetoxfs 
KakopvOlas émutouy, Lib. v. (Fabule Heretic). He also 
composed several exegetical writings. There are editions of 
his works by J. Strmond, Lutet. 1642, 4 vols. fol. Auctuarium 
cura. J. Garnerit, ib. 1684, fol., and J. LZ. Schulze and Noésselt, 
Hal. 1768-74, 5 vols. [Migne, 5 vols. Theod. Comm. in 
omnes beati Pauli Epistolas, in Bibl. Patrum, Oxf. 1852. 
Theod. Grecarum Affectionum Curatio, ed. J. Gaisford, Oxf. 
1839. Theod. Eccl. Hist. libri v. ed. J. Gaisford, Oxf. 1854; 
translated in the edition of Eusebius, etc., 6 vols. Lond. 1847.] 

(15) Arnobius (in part considered in the previous period), 
born at Sicca Veneria in Numidia, the teacher of Lactantius, 
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lived towards the close of the third, and at the commencement 
of the fourth century. He wrote a work under the title: Adv. 
Gentes, libr. vii., which was edited by *J. C. Orelli, Lips. 1816, 
Add. 1817. Hildebrand, Hal. 1844. Oehler, Lips. 1846.— 
His writings contain many heterodox assertions, like those of 
his disciples. 

(16) Lucius Celius Firmianus Lactantius (Cicero Chris- 
tianus) was born in Italy, became a rhetorician in Nicomedia, 
was tutor of Crispus (the eldest son of the Emperor Constan- 
tine the Great), and died about the year 330. He wrote: 
Divinarum Institutt. abri vii.; De Ira Dei; De Opificio Dei vel 
de formatione hominis.—Ldztions of his works were published 
by Btiinemann, Lips. 1739, by Le Brun and Dufresnoi, Par. 
1748, 2 vols. 4to, and * 0, F. Fritsche, Lips.1842-1844. Comp. 
F. G. Ph. Ammon, Lactantii Opiniones de Religione in Systema 
redactee, Diss. 1. Erl. 1820. Spyker, de pretio institutionibus 


-Lactantii tribuendo, Lugd. 1826. On the position of Arnobius 


and Lactantius in the Church development, see Meier, Trini- 
tiitslehre, i. 91, note: “ Coming out of time, blossoms appearing 
in the autumn, disfigured imitations of a period long since past.” 

(17) Hilary (Hilarius), Bishop of Pictavium (Poitiers) in 
Gaul, died a.D. 368. Besides commentaries on the Psalms 
and on Matthew, and several minor treatises, he wrote: De 
Trinitate, libr. xii. Editions of his works were published by 
the Benedictines, Par. 1693, fol.; by Maffei, Ver. 1730, 2 vols. 
fol.; and by Oberthiir, Wiirzb. 1785-1788, 4 vols. A. Mait, 
Scriptt. Vet. Coll. t. vi. [Hilar. Pictav. Opera, Migne, 2 vols. 
Paris 1844. Fragments ascribed to him in Spicileg. Solesm. 
i. 1853; see above, note 13.] 

(18) Sophronius Eusebius Hieronymus (Jerome) was born 
about the year 331 [according to Thierry, 346; according to 
Prosper, 331: there are difficulties about both dates], at Stridon 
in Dalmatia, and died as a monk in a monastery at Bethlehem, 
A.D. 420. In his earlier years he was a disciple of Origen, 
but became his opponent, and a blind zealot for orthodoxy ; 
he possessed great talents, and was a man of profound learn- 
ing. (“He made the West acquainted with Greek ecclesiastical 
erudition, and with the Hebrew,’ Hase.) He rendered greater 
service to biblical criticism and exegesis (by the Vulgate ver- 
sion), as well as to literary history (by his work, De Viris 
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Tllustribus), than to dogmatic theology. As to the latter, he 
rather preserved it like an antiquarian relic, rescued from the 
Origenistic deluge, than exerted any living and original influ- 
ence upon the healthy development of doctrines. His contro- 
versial writings are partly directed against those who opposed 
Monachism, the worship of relics, celibacy, Mariolatry (of 
which he was a great friend), etc., and in part have respect to 
the Pelagian and Origenist controversies. The following are 
the principal editions of his works: Opp. cura. Hrasmi, Bas. 
1516, 9 vols. fol.; the Benedictine (by Martianay and Pouget), 
Par. 1693-1706, 5 vols. fol.; and that of Vallarsius, Veron. 
1734-1742, 11 vols. fol.; ed. 2, Venet. 1766-1772, 4 vols. 
[Migne, 9 vols.] (Luther judged unfavourably of him.) Comp. 
Fricke, Kirchengesch. i.s. 104. [Collembet, Gesch. des Hieron. 
nach d. Franz. 1847. Osgood in Bib. Sacra, v.] *O. Zéckler, 
Hieronymus, sein Leben u. Wirken aus seinen Schriften 
dargestellt, Gotha 1865. [Thierry, St. Jerome, Paris 1867.] 

(19) Ambrose was born a.D. 340, was Archbishop of Milan 
from the year 374, and died a.p. 398. He was the chief 
pillar of Nicene orthodoxy in the West, and was important 
through his practical influence upon Augustine. His doctrinal 
writings are: Hexaémeron, libb. vi; De Officiis, iii; De 
Incarnationis dominicze Sacramento ; De Fide, libri v.; de 
Spiritu, lib. iii, and several others. He also composed some 
exegetical works, though some, under his name, are spurious 
(Ambrosiaster). The principal editions of his works are that 
of Amerbach, Bas. 1492; and the Benedictine edition, cura. 
N. Nurriti et Jac. Frischit, Par. 1686-1690, 2 vols. fol. [ed. 
of Magne, 4 vols.]. Comp. Bohringer, i. 3, s. 1 ff. [Herzog’s 
Realencycl. by Bohringer, His De Officiis Ministr. ed. by 
Krabinger, from new Mss. Tiib. 1857.] 

(20) Aurelius Augustine was born at Thagaste in Numidia, 
A.D, 354, died as Bishop of Hippo Regius, a.p. 430; on his 
eventful and deeply interesting life, compare his autobiography, 
entitled Confessiones, libri xiii. (a manual edition of which 
was published at Berlin 1823, with a preface by Meander, also 
at Paris and Leipzig), and his life by Possidius (Possidonius) ; 
on his writings compare his own Retractationes. A great part 
of his works consists of his many-sided polemical writings 
against the Manicheans, the Donatists, and the Pelagians. All 
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his works, and their different editions, are enumerated in the 
work of Schénemann, t. i. p. 8 ff—A. PHiLosopHicaAL WorKS: 
Contra Academicos—De Vita Beata—De Ordine, ii.—Soli- 
loquia, i.—De Immortalitate Anime, etc—B. PoLEmicaL 
WRITINGS: (a) Against the Manichweans: De Moribus Ecclesize 
Cathol. et Manicheorum, ii—De Libero Arbitrio, iii—De 
Genesi contra Manich.—De Genesi ad Litteram, xiiimDe Vera 
Religione—De Utilitate credendi—De Fide et Symbolo, et al. 
(b) Against the Donatists ; (in vol. ix.) contra Parmenianum, iil. 
—De Baptismo, vii—Contra Litteras Petiliani, 1i1.—Ep. ad 
Catholicos (de unitate ecclesiz), et al. (¢) Against the Pela- 
gians and Semi-Pelagians (they are contained for the most 
part in vol. x. of the Benedictine edition): De Gestis Pelagii 
—De Peccatorum Meritis et Remissione—De Natura et 
Gratia—De Perfectione Justitia Hominis—De Gratia Christi 
et de Peccato Originali—Contra duas Epistolas Pelagianorum 
—Contra Julian. lib. vi—De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio—De 
Correptione et Gratia—De Predestinatione Sanctorum—De 
Dono Perseverantiz—Contra secundam Juliani Responsionem, 
opus imperfectum.—C. DocMaticaL Works: De Civitate Dei 
ad Marcellin. libr. xxii. (*A manual edition was published 
by Tauchnitz, Lips. 1825, 2 vols.)\—De Doctrina Christiana, 
lib. iv—Enchiridion ad Laurentium, s. de fide, spe et caritate 
—De Fide—De Trin. xv.—D. Practican Works (De Catechi- 
zandis rudibus),— E. EXEGETICAL WRITINGS, LETTERS, SERMONS, 
ete. ditions of his works were published by Erasmus, Bas. 
1529,10 vols.; 1543,1556,1569, in 11vols.; by the *Benedic- 
tines, Paris 1679-1701, 11 vols. (in 8) [reprinted by Gawme, 
Paris, and by Migne, 16 vols.]; Antwerp 1700-1703, 11 vols. 
fol, Append. by Clericus, ib. 1703, fol—J. B. Albrizzi, Ven. 
1729-1735, 12 vols. fol.; 1756-1769, 18 vols. 4to. Opp. 
Omnia, supplem. ed. Mier Vignier. Par. 1654, 1655, 2 vols. fol. 
—* Wiggers, pragmatische Darstellung des Augustinismus und 
Pelagianismus, Berl. 1821, Hamb. 1833, 2 vols. *Bindemann, 
der h, Augustin, 2 Bde. Berl. 1844-1854. Poujoulat, Histoire 
de St. Augustin, 2 vols. 6 ed. Tours 1875. Béhringer, i. 3, 
s. 99 ff. [new ed.i. 11]. Kling in Herzov’s Realenc. i. s. 616 ff. 

{In the Oxford Library of Fathers, vol. i, Augustine’s Conf. 
edited by #. B. Pusey, who also edited the original, 1842; his 
Sermons, vols, xvi. and xx.; his Treatises, xxii; Psalms, in 
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4 vols.; and John, 3 vols. The principal works: Confessions 
—De Trin—Civ. Dei—Doctr. Christ.—Tract. in Joann.— 
Letters—W orks on the three great controversies, pub. in Eng. 
by Clark, Edinb. loth, der Kirchenlehrer, Augustinus, 
Aachen 1854. Life and Times of A. by Philip Schaff, 1854. 
Life, etc., London 1853 (Bagster). Trench, Essay on August. 
as Interpreter, etc—J. B. Mozley, The August. Doctrine of 
Predestination, Lond. 1855. Zh. Gangauf, Die metaph. Theol. 
des heil. August. 1851-1853. J. Nirschl, Wesen des Bosens 
nach Aug. Regensb. 1854. Rouwlet, De VIdée du Péché dans 
St. August., Montauban 1856. Aug. Confessions, with Introd. 
by Prof. Shedd, Andover 1860. A new ed. of Aug. published 
in Paris 1836-1840, 11 vols.; 1849 in 16 vols., and at Venice, 
in 8 vols.1854. Two hundred new sermons, in Mai, Patrum 
Nov. Biblioth. vol. i. Aug. De Civit. Dei, ed. Strange, Col. 
1850, 1; transl. by Saisset, Paris 1855. “There is no 
Church teacher of early times, who, in respect of intellect and 
of breadth and consistency of view, could with more propriety be 
placed by the side of Origen, than Augustine ; no one who, with 
all has difference of individuality and of mental tendency, had 
so great similarity to him,’ Baur, Dg. i. 2, s. 30.] 

(21) John Cassian, a pupil of Chrysostom, probably a native 
of the West, founded Semi-Pelagianism, and died about the 
year 440. De Institut. Ccenob. lib. xii—Collationes Patrum, 
xxiv.—De Incarnatione Christi, adv. Nestorium, libr. vii. 
The principal editions of his works are: Ed. princ., Bas. 1485, 
Lugd. 1516, Lips. 1733. Comp. Wiggers, vol. ii. and his 
Diss. de Joanne Cassiano, Rost. 1824, 5. LZ. F. Meier, Jean 
Cassien, Strasb. 1840. 

(22) Vincent of Lérins (Lirinensis), a monk and presbyter 
of the monastery in the isle of Lerinum, near the coast of 
Gallia Narbonica, died about the year 450. Commonitoria 
duo pro Catholice Fidei Antiquitate et Universitate adv. pro- 
fanas omnium Heereticorum Novitates. There is an edition of 
this work by Jo. Costerius, et Edm. Campianus, Col. 1600, 
denuo edid. Herzog, Vratislav. 1839. Commonitor. adv. Heeres. 
juxta editt. optim. recognitum; Notisque brev. illustr. a clerico 
diocesis Augustane, Aug. Vind. 1844; comp. Wiggers, ii. 
s. 208 ff, and Gengler, Ueber die Regel des Vincenz, in the 
Tih. Quartalschrift, 1853,1. Der Katholik, 1837, 2. [Hefele 
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in Theol. Quartalschrift, 1854. His Commonitory, transl. by 
Reeves, 1716, and at Oxford 1841.] 

(23) Salvian, a native of Gaul, wrote: Adv. Avaritiam, 
libb. .iv.; and a work on the doctrine of Providence, which is 
of importance in dogmatic theology : De Gubernatione Dei 
(de providentia). Hditions: Bas. 1550. *Venet. (Baluz.) 
1728 (together with Vince. Lerin., Par. 1684). 

(24) Leo the Great, Bishop of Rome, died a.p. 461. He is 
of importance in the Monophysite controversy, by the influence 
which he exerted upon the decrees of the Council of Chalcedon. 
He wrote Sermons and Letters, Ed. 1, Rom. 1479; Rom. 
1753-1755, cura. P. Th. Cacciari. Comp. Griesbach, Loci Theo- 
logici collectiex Leone Magno. (Opusce. t.i. ab init.) Arendt, 
Leo d. Grosse u. seine Zeit, Mainz 1835. *Perthel, Pabst 
Leo’s I, Leben und Lehren. Jena 1843. Béhringer, i. 4, 8. 
170 ff. [Migne’s edition, 3 vols. 1845. St. Cheron, Vie de Leo, , 
Comp. Greenwood’s Cathedra Petri, i. 1856.] 

(25) Prosper of Aquitaine opposed the Pelagians in several 
writings ; Carmen de ingratis, and others. Opp. by Jean Le 
Brun de Maret and Mangeant, Par. 1711, fol. Cf. Wiggers, ii. 
s. 136 ff. 

(26) Gennadius, a presbyter of Massilia, died about the 
year 493. He wrote: De ecclesiasticis Dogmatibus, edited by 
Limenhorst, Hamb. 1616, 4to ; it is also found among the works 
of Augustine (t. vill.). 

(27) Fulgentius, bom a.D. 468, at Telepte in Africa, and 
died A.D. 533, as Bishop of Ruspe. Works: Contra Objec- 
tiones Arianorum—De Remissione Peccatorum—-Ad Donatum, 
de Fide orthod. et de diversis Erroribus Hereticorum. An 
edition of his works by *J. Sirmond, Par. 1623, fol. (Bibl. 
Max. Patr. Lugd. t. ix. p. 1), Ven. 1742, fol. 

(28) Anicius Manlius Torquatus Severtanus Boéthius, born 
at Rome A.D. 470, and beheaded a.p. 524, under Theodoric. 
He wrote: De Trin. etc.; De Persona et Natura (contra 
Eutychem et Nestorium) :—Fidei Confessio, s. brevis Fidei 
Christianzee Complexio. He also composed several philoso- 
phical writings, among which that entitled De Consolatione 
Philosophica, lib. v., is remarkable, inasmuch as it shows how 
the ancient philosophy of the Stoics was associated with the 
speculative dogmatic theology of the Church without being , 

HaceEns. Hist, Docr. 1. Y 


\ 
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much influenced by the spirit of true Christianity. Schleier- 
macher even questions “ whether Boéthius ever was in earnest 
about Christianity ;” Geschichte der Philosophie, s. 175. F. 
Nitzsch (Das System des Boéthius, 1860) shows that Boethius 
must be for ever struck out of the number of Christian and 
ecclesiastical writers. The doctrinal writings ascribed to him, 
which are certainly not without significance for the history of 
doctrine (1. De Trinitate ; 2. Utrum pater et filius ac Spiritus 
de divinitate substantialiter pradicentur; 3. De persona et 
natura, contra Eutychem et Nestorium; 4. Fidei Confessio s, 
brevis fidei Christiane complexio), are by other authors, who 
are distinct from each other in time, but may possibly all 
belong to this period. 

(29) Gregory the Great (Bishop of Rome, a.D. 590) died 

“A.D. 604. Protestants commonly, but arbitrarily, regard him 
as closing the patristic period. Opp. Par. 1675, Venet. 
1768-1776.— Wiggers, de Gregorio Magno ejusque placitis 
anthropologicis, Comment. 1, 1838, 4to. G J Th. Lau, 
Gregor I. der Grosse, nach seinem Leben und seiner Lehre, 
Leipz. 1845. Bohringer, i. 4, s. 310 ff. [G@. Pfahler, Gregor 
d. Grosse und seine Zeit, Bd. i. Frankf. 1852. Neander in 
his History, and in his Memorials of Christ. Life (Bohn), 
p. 386 ff. Markgraf, De Greg. Mag. Vita, Berol. 1845. 
Gregory’s Augustinianism, Wiggers in Zeitschrift, f. d. hist. 
Theol. 1854. V. Luzarche, Vie de Grég. le Grand, Paris 
1857. G.’s Morals on Job, in Oxf. Libr. of Fathers, 18, 21, 
23,31. King Alfred transl. Gregory’s Pastoral (in Alf. Regis 
Res Gest), Lond. 1574.—Opera Omnia, ed. Migne, 5 vols. 
imp. 8vo, Paris 1849.] 

(30) Isidore of Seville (Hispalensis) died a.v. 663; he 
attempted previously to the time of John Damascene to 
arrange the doctrines of the Church in the form of a system, 
but' his work is only a compilation: Sententiarum sive de 
Summo Bono, libri iii, Opp. ed. Faust Arevalo, Rom. 1797, 
7 vols. 4to. He wrote, moreover, some independent works 
on doctrinal subjects: Liber Questionum sive Expositionis 
Sacramentorum—De Natura Rerum—Exhort. ad Pceniten- 
tiam—De ecclesiasticis officiis—and also several historical, 
canonical, and practical treatises, particularly Originum. sive 
Ktymologiarum libri xx. (ed. Otto, Lips. 1833). Oudin, 
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Comment. vol. i, p, 1582-1596, [Jsid. Hisp. De Natura 
Rerum, recens. G, Becker, Berol. 1857; comp. Gersdorf’s Rep. 
Oct. 1857.) 


§ 83. 
The Eastern Church from the Fourth to the Sixth Century. 


The Schools of Alewandria and Antioch. 


F, Miinter, iiber die antiochenische Schule, in Staiidlins and Tzschirners 
Archiv, i. 1, s. 1 ff [Wiedner, Kirchengeschichte, p. 317 ff.] Baur, 
Dg. i. 2, s. 10 ff. 


During this period an important change took place in the 
theological position of the school of Alexandria. Formerly it 
had been the representative of a spiritual and living Chris- 
tianity, and of that idealistic theology which did not rest 
satisfied with the popular and sensuous apprehension of truth : 
during the present period the dogmatic tendency of the school 
of Egypt reacted into a compact realism. As it had once 
been the task of the Alexandrian school, so it became now the 
office of the School of Antioch, to defend a more liberal theology 
against rude and narrow polemics. The consequence was, 
that the teachers of that school shared the same fate with 
Origen in being treated as heretics. The school of Antioch, 
however, so far from resembling the earlier Alexandrian 
school in giving countenance to the arbitrary system of 
allegorical interpretation, adopted the grammatical interpreta- 
tion, to which, as well as to biblical criticism in general, they 
thus rendered signal service. But on this account they have 
also sometimes been charged with a want of spirituality. 


The change of opinions respecting classical literature, which 
many thought irreconcilable with the spirit of the gospel (the 
dream of Jerome in his Epist. ad Eustachium, comp. Ullmann, 
Gregor von Nazianz. s. 543), could not but exert a prejudicial 
influence upon the critical judgment of commentators. But 
where this last was wanting, only a limited gain could accrue 
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to Christian theology from speculation, even when strengthened 
by Christian principles, 


§ 84, 
The Western Church—Augustinianism. 


About the same time a new epoch in the History of Doc- 
trines begins with the appearance of Augustine. From the 
dogmatic point of view, the West now assumes a higher 
degree of importance than the East, which exhausted itself 
in the controversies respecting the nature of Christ and the 
worship of images. The Carthaginian and Roman realistic 
tendency (a tendency earlier represented in the western 
Churches) gradually gained the ascendency over the Hellenistic 
idealism of past ages; the philosophy of Aristotle supplanted 
that of Plato. Augustine embraced in his theology the germs 
of two systems, which more than a thousand years afterwards 
were to wage open war against each other. The Roman 
Catholic system was based on his doctrine of the Church (in 
opposition to the Donatists) ; the system of evangelical Protes- 
tantism rests upon his doctrine of sin, of grace, and predestina- 
tion (in opposition to the Pelagians), But both these systems 
appear organically conjoined in his own person, and have a 
basis not only in his personal career and experience, but also 
in the position which he occupied in relation to the Church 
and to his opponents. 

Comp. Neander, Church History, and Dg. s. 272 ff. 


§ 85. 


The Heresies. 


[Baur, Epochen d. kirchlichen Geschichtsehreibung, 1852; Die Christl. Kirche, 
vom 4n. bis 6n. Jahrh. 1859. ] 


Among the natural heresies which prevailed during the 
first period, the Ebionitic (Judaizing) may be considered as 
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entirely suppressed (1). The Gnostic (anti-Judaizing) tendency, 
on the contrary, was more firmly established in the system of 
Manes (Manicheism), which, as a complete dualism, planted 
itself by the side of Christianity, from its very nature belong- 
ing to that form of oriental and pagan philosophy which had 
not yet disappeared (2). The system of the followers of 
Priscillian must be regarded as a continuation of Gnosticism, 
though modified by Manicheism; it spread in the West in 
the course of the fourth century, but was suppressed by 
violent persecutions (3). The Paulicians, too, manifested 
a leaning towards Gnostic and Manichean notions, though 
they at first appear to have been impelled by a practical 
necessity to attempt a return to the simplicity of apostolical 
Christianity (4). These heresies, that are, as it were, the 
younger branches, which the old stock of Gnosticism con- 
_ tinued to shoot forth, and which attained a higher importance 
in the next period, are to be carefully distinguished from the 
heresies which arose in consequence of dogmatic controversies ; 
the latter, by the antagonisms which were called forth, had 
an essential influence upon the doctrinal definitions of the 
Church, and, in fact, evoked these definitions to mediate 
between opposite extremes. To this period belong the heresies 
which arose in the struggle respecting a dialectic treatment 
‘of the separate doctrines, and which essentially contributed to 
the doctrinal statements made in this period, viz.:—1. The 
heresies of Sabellius and Paul of Samosata, with their opposites, 
the Arian, Semi-Arian, and Lusebian heresies (which continued 
to prevail among the Goths, Burgundians, and Vandals long 
after they had been condemned). 2. The heresy of the 
Pelagians, who never were able to form a distinct. sect, but 
by means of a modified system (Semi-Pelagianism) kept a back- 
door open to creep now and then into the Church, from which 
they had been excluded by the more strict doctrinal decisions. 
3. The Nestorian heresy, with its opposites, the Monophysite 
and Monothelite heresies. The Nestorians, after having been 
defeated in Europe, succeeded in winning over to their party 
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the Chaldees and the Thomas-Christians in Asia. Monophysites 
prevailed among the Jacobites and Copts, and the Monothelites 
have dragged out a wretched existence even to the present 
seh among the Maronites in Syria (5). 


(1) A. si udaizing view lies at the basis of Sabellianism, just 
as a heathen tendency is manifested in Arianism; but the 
Jewish element is no longer bound to what is a aes) as it 
was in Ebionitism. Yet the whole conflict strikes rather into 
the sphere of dialectic thought, than into that of primitive 
religious opinions. The notions of the Pelagians concerning 
the meritoriousness of works bore some resemblance to Judaism, 
but they did not in the popular mind originate with it. 

(2) Manicheism is distinguished from Gnosticism by a more 
complete development of the dualistic principle; this also 
accounts for its rigid and uniform appearance, while Gnosticism 
is divided into many branches, and admits of more variety. 
There is far less of historical Christianity in Manicheism 
than in Gnosticism: it rests on its own historical foundation, 
which is here and there an imitation of Christianity, and 
hence it forms (like Mohammedanism at a later period) a 
separate system of religion rather than a sect. Comp. 
Beausobre, Histoire de Manichée et du Manichéisme, Amst. 
1734, 2 vols. 4to. *Bawr, das manichiische Religionssystem, 
Tiib. 1831, and Dg.i. 2,8. 33 ff. # Trechsel, iiber den Kanon, 
die Kritik, und Exegese der Manichier, Bern. 1832. FZ. 
Colditz, die Entstehung des manichiischen Religionssystems, 
Leipz. 1837 (where Manichzism is compared with the Indian, — 
Zoroastrian,and other systems of religion). [On the Manichzans, 
see Note F to Pusey’s edition of Augustine’s Confessions. ] 

(3) On the history of the Priscillianists, which is of more 
importance for the history of the Church than for the History 
of Doctrines, because they were the first heretics persecuted 
with the sword, comp. Sulp. Sever. Hist. Sacr. ii. 46-51. 
Neander, Kg. ii. 3, 8. 1486 ff Bawmgarten-Crusius, i. s. 
292 ff. J. H. B. Liibkert, De Heresi Priscillianistarum, Hayn. 
1840. {Mandernach, Geschichte des Priscillianismus, Trier. 
1851. Vogel in Herzog’s Realencyclop. xii. s. 194. 

(4) Further particulars may be found in Fr. Schmid, 
Historia Paulicianorum Orientalium, Havn. 1826; in an 
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essay in Winer and Engelhardt’s Journal, 1827, Bd. vii. 1, 2; 
Gieseler in the Studien und Kritiken, 1829. ii. 1, and Neander, 
Kg. iti. s. 494 ff Sources: Petri Siculi (who lived about 
the year 876) Historia Manicheorum, Gr. et Lat. ed. M. 
Raderus, Ingolst. 1604, 4to, newly edited, with a Latin trans- 
lation, by J. C. L. Gueseler, Gott. 1846, 4to. Photius adv. 
Paulianistas, s. rec. Manicheorum, libb. iv., in Gallandii Bibl. 
PP. t. xii. p. 603 ss. The clear distinctions between the 
Paulicians and Manicheans are pointed out by C. Schmidt 
in Herzog, Realencycl. xi. s. 230. 

(5) On all these heresies, which have a peculiar bearing 
upon the development of doctrines during this period, comp. 
the special History of Doctrines. Concerning the external 
history of the controversies themselves, see the works on 
Ecclesiastical History. 


§ 86. 
Division of the Material. 


Respecting the dogmatic material of this period, we have to 
distinguish between—1. Those doctrines which were shaped 
by the controversy with the last-named heresies; and 2. Those 
which were developed in a more quiet and gradual manner. 


To the former class belong Theology proper (the doctrine of 
the Trinity), Christology, and Anthropology; to the latter, 
those parts of theology which treat of the nature of God, 
creation, providence, etc, as well as the doctrine of the 
sacraments and eschatology, though it must be admitted that 
they exerted an influence upon each other. We think it best 
to begin with the history of the first class of doctrines, as 
there was here a strictly polemic movement, and then to treat 
of the more esoteric (acroimatic) doctrines. The first class 
may be subdivided into two divisions, viz.: the Theologico- 
Christological on the one hand, and the Anthropological on 
the other. The controversies respecting the doctrines belong- 
ing to the former of these two divisions were carried on prin- 
cipally in the East, those concerning the latter in the West. 


B. SPECIAL HISTORY OF DOCTRINES DURING 
THE SECOND PERIOD. 


FIRST CLASS. 
DOCTRINAL DEFINITIONS OF THE CHURCH IN 
CONFLICT WITH HERESIES. 
(POLEMICAL PART.) 


FIRST DIVISION. 


DOCTRINES RESPECTING THEOLOGY AND 
CHRISTOLOGY. 


A. THEOLOGY PROPER. 


§ 87, 
The Hypostatical Relation and Subordination of the Son. 
~ 
Lactantius. Dionysius of Alexandria and the Origenists. 


THE indefinite term Jogos was one on which the earlier 
Fathers were so little agreed, that some understood by it 
the Word, others the Wisdom (reason, spirit), and even 
Lactantius, who lived on the borders of the present period, 
regards Adyos and mvetua as identical (1). From the time 
of Origen it fell increasingly into disuse, and in its place the 
expression Son, which is used in the New Testament in 
direct reference to the human personality of Christ, was 
344 
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transferred to the second person of the Godhead (previous 
to His incarnation). The disciples of Origen (2), in accord- 
ance with the opinions of their master, understood by this 
second person a distinct hypostasis subordinate to the Father. 
Such is the view of Dionysius of Alexandria, though he 
endeavoured to clear himself from the charges brought against 
him by Dionysius of Rome, by putting forth the doctrine in 
a milder form (3). The doctrine of Origen now met with 
a peculiar fate. It consisted, as we have seen, of two 
elements, viz. the hypostasis of the Son, and His subordi- 
nation to the Father. The former was maintained in 
opposition to Sabellianism, and received as orthodox; the 
latter, on the contrary, was condemned in the Arian contro- 
versy. Thus Origenism gained the victory on the one hand, 
but was defeated on the other; but it was thus proved to be 
a necessary link in the chain, and became an element by 
which the transition was made. 


(1) The theology of Lactantiws was an isolated pheno- 
menon in the present period, and has always been regarded 
as heterodox. (Concerning his prevailing ethical tendency, 
see Dorner, s. 777.) Lactantius, after having opposed the 
gross and sensuous interpretation of the birth of Christ: ex 
connubio ac permistione femine alicujus, Instit. Div. iv. c. 8, 
returns to the meaning which the term Word (sermo) has in 
common life; Sermo est spiritus cum voce aliquid significante 
prolatus. The Son is distinguished from the angels, in that 
He is not only spiritus (breath, wind), but also the (spiritual) 
Word. The angels proceed from God only as taciti spiritus, 
as the breath comes out of the nose of man, while the Son is 
the breath which comes out of God’s mouth, and forms 
articulate sounds ; hence he identifies Sermo with the Verbum 
Dei, quia Deus procedentem de ore suo vocalem spiritum, 
quem non utero, sed mente conceperat, inexcogitabili quadam 
majestatis suze virtute ac potentia in effigiem, que proprio 
sensu ac sapientia vigeat, comprehendit. There is, however, 
a distinction between the Word (Son) of God and our words. 
Our words being mingled with the air, soon perish; yet even 
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we may perpetuate them by committing them to writing— 
quanto magis Dei vocem credendum est et. manere in zeternum 
et sensu ac virtute comitari, quam de Deo Patre tanquam 
rivus de fonte traduxerit. . Lactantius is so far from the 
doctrine of the Zrinity, that he finds it necessary to defend 
himself against the charge of believing not so much in three, 
as in two Gods. To justify this dual unity (or belief in 
two divine persons), he makes use of the same expressions 
which orthodox writers employed in earlier and later times 
for the defence of the doctrine of the Trinity: Cum dicimus 
Deum Patrem et Deum Filium, non diversum dicimus, nec 
utrumque secernimus: quod nec Pater a Filio potest, nec 
Filius a Patre secerni, siquidem nec Pater sine Filio potest 
nuncupari, nec Filius potest sine Patre generari. Cum 
igitur et Pater Filium faciat et Filius Patrem, una utrique 
mens, unus spiritus, una substantia est. He then comes 
back to the illustrations previously used, eg. those drawn 
from the fountain and the stream, the sun and its beams; 
and more boldly (wholly in the Arian sense) he compares 
the Son of God with an earthly son, who, dwelling in the 
house of his father, has all things in common with him, so 
that the house is named after the son, as well as after the 
father. 

(2) Thus Piertus, the master of Pamphilus of Craceredl was 
charged by Photius (Cod. 119) with having maintained that 
the F ather and the Son are two ovcias kat pices. Never- 
theless, he is said to have taught edceB8es, by employing those 
terms in the sense of troctdces; but, dvaceBds, he made 
the wvedpa inferior to both Father and Son. In like manner 
Theognostus (about 280) was accused of making the Son a 
xriopa; but this is not in accordance with the other (more 
orthodox) teachings of that theologian (Phot. Cod. 106); 
comp. Dorner, s. 723 ff. Some disciples of Origen, eg. 
Gregory Thawmaturgus, even manifested a leaning towards 
Sabellianism ; according to Basil (Ep. 210, 5), Gregory taught 
matépa Kab vidv éruvoig pév elvas S00, btroatdce: Sé &v; comp., 
however, Gieseler, Dogmengesch. s. 147 f. | Methodius of 
Patara avoided the use of the term opuoovovos in reference to 
the pre-existence of the Son, yet he seems to have admitted 
His eternal pre-existence, though not in the sense of Origen ; 
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comp. Opp. edit. Combefis (Par. 1644), p. 283-474, and 
Dorner, 1.c. 

(3) This is obvious, particularly in the opposition of 
Dionysius to Sabellianism (see the next section). Of his 
work addressed to the Bishop of Rome, and entitled, "EXeyyos 
kat ’AtroXoyia, libb. iv., fragments are preserved in the writings 
of Athanasius (rept Avovyciov tod ém. ’AX. liber; Opp. i. p. 
243) and Basil; they were collected by Coustant in his 
Epistt. Rom. Pontt. in Gallandi, t. iv. p. 495. See Gueseler, 1. 
s. 244; Meander, i. 3, 5s. 1037; Miinscher (von Colin), s. 
197-200. Schleiermacher (see the next section), s. 402 ff. 
According to Athanasius (p. 246), Dionysius was charged with 
having compared (in a letter to Euphranor and Ammonius) 
the relation between the Father and the Son to that in which 
the husbandman stands to the vine, the shipbuilder to the 
ship, etc. The Arians even asserted (see Athanasius, p. 253) 
that he taught like themselves: Ov« del Rv 6 Oecs matnp, ovK 
del Hv 0 vids’ GAN 6 ev Beds Fv yopls Tod Adyou" avTds é 
0 ulds ovK HY Tplv yevyvnOn GAN Hv Tote OTE ovK Hy, ov YAP 
aidtos eat, GAN VoTtepov érriyéyover. He also called the 
Son £évos kat’ ovciavy tod tatpés. Comp., however, the ex- 
pressions quoted by Athanasius, p. 254, which go to prove 
the contrary. But the Bishop of Rome (not without a 
Sabellian leaning, see Dorner, s. 754) insisted that Dionysius 
should adopt the phrase ouoovola (Homoousia), to which the 
latter at last consented, though he did not, think that it was 
founded either upon the language of Scripture, or upon the 
terminology till then current in the Church. Orthodox 
theologians of later times (eg. Athanasius), endeavouring to 
do more justice to Dionysius of Alexandria, maintained that 
he had used the aforesaid offensive illustrations only kart’ 
oixovoutav, and that they might be easily explained from the 
stand he took against Sabellianism (Athanasius, p. 246 ss.) ; 
see, on the other side, Léfier, Kleine Schriften, Bd.i. s. 114 ff. 
(quoted by Heinichen on Hused. i. s, 306). It can also be 
justly alleged that Dionysius had a practical rather than a 


1 An intermediate position was taken by Zeno of Verona (a contemporary of 
Origen and Cyprian), who, in Hom. i. ad Genes. in Bibl. Max. PP. iii. p. 
356 ss., compared the Father and the Son to two seas which are Joined by 
straits ; comp. Dorner, s. 754 ff, 
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speculative mind, and that his main bias and intention was 
different from that of Arius. The thesis of subordination, 
which was the centre of the Arian system, was to him only a 
“suspicious and hasty inference from the distinction between 
the Father and the Son.” See Dorner, s. 743 ff., and Baur, Dg. 
s. 487. 


§ 88. 


The Consubstantiality of the Son with the Father, with the 
Denial of the Hypostatic Distinction. 


Sabellianism and Paul of Samosata. 


Ch. Wormii, Historia Sabelliana, Francof. et Lips. 1696. * Schleiermacher, 
iiber den Gegensatz zwischen der sabellianischen und athanasianischen 
Vorstellung von der Trinitét (Berlin. Theol. Zeitschr. 1822, 3). Lange, 
der Sabellianismus in seiner urspriinglichen Bedeutung (Illgens Zeitschr. 
fiir historische Theol. iii. 2,3).—J. G. Feuerlin, de Heresi Pauli Samos. 1741, 
4to. J. G@. Hhrlich, de Erroribus Pauli Samos. Lips. 1745, 4to. Schwab, 
de Pauli Sam. vita atque doctrina Diss. inaug. 1839. TZ'rechsel in Herzog’s 
Realencyc. xi. s, 249. [Comp. Dorner, i. 127 ff., on Sabellius; and on 
Paul of Samosata, i. 510 ff. Z£. Lange, Antitrin. vor d. Nic. Syn. 1851. 
Waterland’s Works, i. 517 ff., ii. 703 ff. ] 


Sabellius, a presbyter of Ptolemais, who lived about the 
middle of the third century, adopted the notions of the 
earlier Monarchians, such as Praxeas, Noétus, and Beryllus ; 
and maintained, in opposition to the doctrine propounded by 
Origen and his followers, that the appellations Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit were only so many different manifestations 
and designations of one and the same divine being. He thus 
converted the objective and real distinction of persons (a 
Trinity of essence) into a merely subjective and modalistic 
view (a Trinity of manifestation). In illustration of his 
views, he made use not only of various images which his 
opponents sometimes misinterpreted, but also of such expres- 
sions as were afterwards transferred to the terminology of 
the orthodox Church (1). Thus, while he avoided, on the one 
hand, the subordination of the Son to the Father, and re- 
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cognized the divinity manifested in Christ as the absolute 
Deity ; yet, on the other hand, by annulling the personality 
of the Son, he gave the appearance of Pantheism to this 
immediate revelation of God in Christ; since, with the cessa- 
tion of the manifestation of Christ in time, the Son also 
ceased to be Son. The doctrine of Paul of Samosata is not, 
as formerly happened, to be identified with the notions of 
Sabellius ; it rather approached the earlier (Alogistic) opinions 
of Artemon and Theodotus, which, as regards the nature of 
Christ, were not so much pantheistic as deistic (2). 


(1) Hus. vii. 6. Epiph. Her. 62. Athan. Contra Arian. iv. 
2, and other passages. Basil, Ep. 210, 214, 235. Theodoret, 
Fab. Her. ii, 9. According to Hpiphanius, Sabellius taught 
that there were év pud broctdce tpels evépyevar (dvopaciat, 
évopnara), and illustrated his views by adducing the human 
trinity of body, soul, and spirit, and the three properties of 
the sun, viz. the enlightening (pwtictixdv), the warming (Td 
Oanzrov), and the periphery (7d cepupepeias oxfya). But it 
is difficult to determine how far he applied the one or the 
other of these characteristics to the persons of the Trinity, 
and carried out the analogy in all its particulars. According 
to Athanasius, iv. 25, he also referred to the manifold gifts 
coming from the one Spirit, as illustrative of the Trinity. 
What is objective in the matter consisted, in his view, in the 
divine economy, in the modes in which God is revealed to the 
human race. God is called Father in relation to the giving 
of the law; He is called Son in relation to the work of 
redemption ; and Holy Spirit in relation to the inspiration of 
the apostles and the quickening of believers ; hence the charge 
of the orthodox (Athan. iv. 25; Basil. Ep. 210, 214, 235; 
Aug. Tract.in Joh. § 3), that Sabellius had limited the doctrine 
of the Trinity merely to the wants of the present world (pds 
tas éxdotote yxpelas). These three different modes of the 
divine manifestation (according to Athanasius, iv. 13) he re- 
garded as a mAaTUveo Gas or exTelved Gaz (the figure of an 
arm stretched out and brought back). But it is difficult to 
ascertain the precise distinction which he made between these 
different modes of manifestation and the “ monas” (unity), the 


1 
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avtobeos, whom he called viordtwp (Athan. De Syn. 16) ; 
and the relation in which this monas stands to these modes of 
manifestation, and to the Father in particular. To judge from 
some passages (quoted by Athan. iv. 25), he seems to have 
considered the terms watyp and povas identical ; while else- 
where (iv. 13) the Father, who is designated as the povas, 
forms a part of the Trinity, comp. Dorner, s. 706 ff. Vozgi, 
Athan. s. 268, seeks (in opposition to Schleiermacher, Baur, and 
others) again to establish the opinion that, according to Sabellius, 
the monas and the Father are identical, The Logos also occu- 
pies a peculiar position in the system of Sabellius. While, in 
his opinion, the Trinity only exists in relation to the world, the 
creation of the world is brought about by the Logos, to whom 
Sabellius, like the earlier writers, applies the predicates évésa- 
Oeros and mpodopixés, see Dorner, s. 711 ff. . Thus, according 
to Sabellius, God is inactive as silent, and active as speaking 
(Athan. iv. 11). On the entire system of Sabellius, as well 
as on the sense in which he used the terms 1pécw7ov (whether 
borrowed from the theatre ?) and opooveros, see Schletermacher, 
le. Bawmgarten-Crusius, i. 1. 200 ff. Neander, Kg. i. 3, 
s. 1015 ff, and Dg.s. 175. Méhler, Athanasius der Grosse, 
i. s. 184 ff; and Vogt, 1c. As regards the historical mani- 
festation of Christ, it must be admitted that its theological 
significance is not impugned by Sabellius, inasmuch as he 
regards the Saviour as the immediate manifestation of God. 
But Christ possesses personality only during this historical 
appearance in the flesh. That personality neither existed 
previous to His incarnation, nor does it continue to exist in 
heaven, since that divine ray which had been let down into 
Christ returns again to God. Nevertheless, Sabellius seems to 
have expected the second coming of Christ (Schletermacher, 
s. 174). It is even doubtful whether he makes the return of 
the Logos to God to occur at the ascension of Christ, or only 
when the kingdom of God is completed. On the connection 
between Sabellianism and Ebionitism, see Dorner, s. 726. 
[This is seen in that Sabellius makes the revelation of Christ 
a mere means, and not an end; in his calling the Son a ray 
(axriva) of the monas, on account of which he was accused of 
dividing the divine essence; and then the difficult question 
(since he allowed no distinctions in God), whether the whole 
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God was in the person (Prosopon) of the Son in such a way 
that He was not elsewhere active during the incarnation—a 
question which led him to speak of the Son in terms approxi- 
mating to Ebionitism.] According to Hpiphanius (l.c.), the 
opinions of Sabellius were principally spread in Mesopotamia, 
and in the vicinity of Rome. A sect of Sabellians, properly 
so called, has never existed. 

(2) Paul, a native of Syria, Bishop of Antioch from the 
year 260, was, after 264, charged with heresy at several 
synods,’ and at last removed from his office (269-272). Of 
his dispute with the presbyter Malchion, a fragment is pre- 
served in Mansi, vol. i. p. 1001 ss. Comp. the different 
accounts given by Lpiph. 65, 1, and used. vii. 27. The 
writers on the History of Doctrines vary in their opinions 
respecting the relation in which he stands, whether to Sabel- 
lianism or to the Unitarianism of the Artemonites (see Luseb. 
v. 28, ab init.) ; comp. Schlevermacher, s. 389 ff. Baumgarten- 
Crusius, 1. s. 204. <Augusti, s, 59. Meier, Dogmengesch. 
s. 74, 75. Dorner,s.510. Baur, Dg. 477 ff. The difference 
between Sabellius and Paul of Samosata may be said to have 
consisted in this, that the former thought that the whole 
substance of the divine being, the latter that only one single 
divine power, had manifested itself in Christ. Trechsel 
(Geschichte des Antitrinitarismus, 1. s. 61) agrees with this, 
calling Samosatianism “ the correlate of Sabellianism, according 
to the measures of the mere understanding.” The divine here 
comes only into an external contact with man, touches human 
nature only on the surface; while, on the other hand, the 
human element comes to its rights more than in the system 
of Sabellius. In other words: “ Jn the man Jesus, as He lived 
here below, there dwelt the divine Logos from above; and, in a 
higher degree than in the prophets and in Moses, the divine 
wisdom was in Christ as a Temple of God,’ Baur, s. 478. 


1 On the two Antiochene Synods, 265 and 270, see Dorner, p. 769. [Their 
decrees, though not in a strict dogmatic form, were received as orthodox— 
though containing expressions which were avoided after the Council of Nicwa. 
The Son is confessed to be God in essence and hypostasis (stcig xa} txrorrdcs:) ; 
His pre-existence is definitely stated—He was always with the Father ; through 
Him, not as instrument merely, nor as an impersonal Wisdom, the Father 
created all things, etc. Sabellianism and Samosatianism are excluded by these 
and like positions. ] 
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At all events, we can hardly expect any serious and per- 
severing attempts at a doctrinal system from a man whose 
vanity is so prominent. Though the charge that he counte- 
nanced Jewish errors to obtain favour with Queen Zenobia is’ 
unfounded (Meander, i. 3, s. 1009), yet it is quite probable 
that the vain show he made of free-thinking principles, and 
his idle pretension of taking a stand above the parties, were in 
as full accordance with his ostentatious nature, as in other 
times and under other circumstances this has been found to 
be connected with an arrogant and pretentious orthodoxy. 
Even to make a heresy, a definite theological character is 
needed ; frivolity is but an external appendage of any party. 
At any rate, it is false to use the terms Sabellianism and 
Samosatianism promiscuously. It would be more accurate to 
say that they form a contrast, as Baur, lc. s. 483, rightly 
shows. Generally, those who denied the distinction of per- 
sons in the Trinity were called IIatpuracctavoi in the West, 
and SaBerdwvavoi in the East. Comp. Athanasius, de Synod. 
25, 7. 


§ 89, 


The Subordination of the Son to the Father, and the Distinction 
of Persons in Arianism. 


[Newman's Arians of the Fourth Century. Maimbourg, Hist. of Arianism, by 

W. Webster, 2 vols. 1768. J. A. Stark, Versuch einer Gesch. des Arian. 

T. G. Hassencamp, Historia Ariane Controversiz, 1845. Bp. Kaye in his 

Council of Nice, 1853. Albert de Broglie, L’Fglise et Empire Romain au 

iv. Siécle, Paris 1856, i. 329-397. W. Klose in Herzog’s Realencycl. “The 

_ preparatory history of the Council of Nicea, in Hefele, Hist. of Councils, 
Freib. and Edinb. ] 


The system of Arius, a presbyter of Alexandria, forms the 
most striking contrast with that of Sabellius. Arius, in 
endeavouring to define objectively the distinction between the 
persons of the Trinity, carried the idea of a subordination of 
the one to the other, and, in the first. place, of the Son to the 
Father, so far as to represent the former as a creation of the 
latter (1). This opinion, which he promulgated at Alexandria, 
met with the most decided opposition on the part of Alexander, 
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bishop of that city (2). This contest, which was at first merely 
a private dispute, gave rise to a controversy which exerted 
greater influence upon the History of Doctrines than all former 
controversies, and was the signal for an almost endless succes- | 
sion of subsequent conflicts, 


(1) Sources: Ari Epist. ad Euseb. Nicomed. in Hpiph. 
Her. 69, § 6. TZheodoret, Hist. Eccles. i. 4. Epist. ad Alex, 
in Athan. De Synodis Arim. et Seleuc. ¢ 16, and Ep. Her. 
69,§ 7. Of the work of Arius, entitled Oandeia, only some 
fragments are preserved by Athanasius. — According to the 
Epist. ad Euseb., his opinion was: "Ore 6 vids ov« éoti 
ayévvnTos, oV5E pepos ayevyrjrou Kat’ ovdéva TpOTOV, GAN’ ovdTE 
€& Urroxetpévov Tivos, GAN Ott OeAnpaTte Kal BovAn UTéaTN TpO 
xpovev Kal po ai@vev, Tnpns Geos, wovoyeryns’ avaddotwTos, 
Kal mplv yevvnOh roe KTLcOH Hrov opicOH %) Oewedv@OA, ove Hv" 
ayévuntos yap ovx Hv. His views are fully settled on the last 
(negative) point ; though he is labouring, in what precedes, to 
discover a satisfactory mode of statement. “We are perse- 
cuted,” he continues, “ because we say that the Son hath a 
beginning, while we teach that God is dvapyos. We say Ore 
€€ ovx dvTwv éotiv, because He is no part of God, nor is He 
ereated of anything already in existence” (he rejects accord- 
ingly the theory of emanation, or the notion that Christ is 
created from matter). Comp. the letter to Alexander, l.c., 
where he defends his own doctrine against the notion of 
Valentinus concerning a mpoBoryn; against that of the 
Manicheans about a pépos; and lastly, against the opinions 
of Sadellius ; he there uses almost the same phraseology which 
occurs in the letter to Husebius, The same views are expressed 
in still stronger language in the fragments of the aforesaid 
work Thalia (in Athan. Contra Arian. Orat. i. § 9): Ov deb 
6 Oeds Tatip hv, adr’ barepov yéyover’ odK deb Hv O vids, od 
yap hv mplv yevvnlh: ov« éatw éx Tod matpos, addr’ && ovK 
dvtTwy UTéoTn Kal AUTOS’ OK éoTLW id.0s THS Ovaias TOD TaTpOS. 
Kriopa yap éorts kal rroinwa, Kab ove éotiw adnOwos Beds 6 
Xpwotos, GANA peToxH Kal avtos éOcorroinOy, OvK oide Tov 
Tatépa aKpiBas 6 vids, ovTE Opa O Aoyos TOV TaTépa Téedelws’ | 
Kal ovTe cuviel, ovTE YwooKEL AKpLBAS 6 AOYyos Tov TaTépa’ 
ov« éoTw 6 adnOwwos Kal povos avTos Tod TaTpds Aoyos, GAN 

Hacens, Hist. Doct. t Z 
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dvouate povov AéyeTat Adyos Kal codia, Kal ydpiTL NéyeTat 
vics Kal Sivapts’ od« oti Atpertos ws 0 TaTHp, AAA TpEeTTTOS 
cot. dice, os TA KTicpata, Kal elmer aT els KaTaAyYLY 
Tov yvavat Tedelos Tov matépa. Contra Arian. i. § 5: Eira 
Oerjoas tuas (6 Beds) Snusoupyjoat, Tote Sé wemToinKey Eva 
Twa Kal @vopacev avTov Noyov Kat codiay Kai vidv, va Huds 
d.’ adtod Snpucovpyjon.— He proves this from the figurative 
expression, Joel ii. 25 (the Septuagint reads, “ the great power 
of God,” instead of “ locusts”). Comp. Meander, Kg. ii. 2, 
s. 767 ff.; Dg. s. 299 ff. Dorner, s. 849 ff. Baur, Trinitatl. 
s. 319 ff, 342 ff Meier, Trinitét. s. 134; the latter says 
(s. 137):' “ Arius represents the reaction of common sense 
against the tendency to recur to the forms of Platonic specula- 
tion.” . But compare Baur, ubi supra, who finds also a specu- 
lative element in Arius. [The previous statements had resulted 
only in bringing out the extreme positions, without reconciling 
them. Arius laid hold of one of these, that the Father alone 
is unbegotten, and the Son begotten, and carried it to its 
logical results. If begotten, then not eternal ; if not eternal, 
then originated in time, etc. Arianism is an abstract separation 
between the infinite and the finite. Comp. Baur’s Dogmen- 
gesch. s. 164.] 

(2) Concerning the opinion of Alexander, see his letter to 
Alexander, Bishop of Constantinople, in Theodoret, Hist. Eccles, 
i. 4, and the circular letter Ad Catholicos, in Socrat. i. 6. 
Miinscher, von Colin, p. 203-206. He founds his arguments 
chiefly on the prologue to the Gospel of John, and shows, 
petakvd Tatpos Kal viod oddéy eivas dudcotnua. All time and 
all spaces of time are rather created by the Father throtigh 
the Son. If the Son had had a beginning, the Father would 
have been adoyos. The generation of the Son had nothing 
in common with the sonship of believers. Christ is the Son 
of God kata dvow. Comp. Schleiermacher, Kirchengesch. 
p. 212. 

1 Thus Arius, on the doctrine of Origen, contended against its speculative 
side, in the eternal generation, while he adopted his view of the subordination 
of the Son to the Father. Comp. Gieseler, Dogmengesch. s. 308 ; and Neander, 
Dg. s. 800: ‘* The profound idea first expressed by Origen, of the eternal 


generation of the Son, without any beginning, could not be comprehended . the 
commonplace understanding of Arius.” 
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§ 90. 
The Hypostatical Relation and Homoousia of the Son. 


The Nicene Doctrine. 


Miinscher, Untersuchung, iiber den Sinn der nicidischen Glaubensformel, in 
Henke’s Neues Magazin, vi. s. 334 ff. Walch, Bibl. Symb. Vet. Lemg. 
1770, p. 758s. [#uchs, Bibliothek d. Kirchenversammlungen der 4n. und 
5n. Jahr. i, 850. Athanasit Epistole de Decret. Synod. Nic. in Oxford 
Lib. of Fathers, vols. 8,19. Kaye’s Some Account of the Council of Nice, 
1853.  Petavius, Theol. Dogm. tom. ii, Bp. Bull, Defensio Fid. Nic. 
De Broglie, L’Eglise et l’Empire Romain, ii. 1-71. Mdhler, Athanasius, 
2 Thle. Mainz, 2 Ausg. 1844. K. W. 7. Hessler, Athanasius, der Vert- 
heidiger d. Homoousia, in Zeitschrift f. d. hist. Theol. 1856, transl. in 
Presb. Qu. Review, 1857. W. W. Harvey, Hist. and Theol. of the Three 
Creeds, 2 vols. Lond. 1854. Voigt, Die Immanente Trinitat, und Athanasius, 
in Jahrb. f. deutsche Theologie, 1858. Analecta Niceena, fragments on the 
Council, from the Syriac, by B. H. Cowper, Lond. 1857; cf. Journal of 
Sacr. Lit., Lond. Jan. 1860, p. 380. Hefele, Hist. of Councils, vol. i.] 


The Emperor Constantine the Great, and the two bishops 
named Eusebius (of Caesarea and of Nicomedia), having in 
vain endeavoured to bring about a reconciliation between the 
contending parties (1), the First Hewmenical Council of Nicwa 
was held (A.D. 325), principally through the intervention of 
Bishop Hosius of Corduba. After several other formulas, 
apparently favourable to Arianism (2), had been rejected, a 
confession of faith was adopted, in which it was established 
as the inviolable doctrine of the Catholic Church, that the Son 
is of the same essence (opoovctos) with the Father, but sustain- 
ing to Him the relation of that which is begotten to that 
which begets (3). 


(1) Comp. Epist. Constantini ad Alexandrum et Arium, in 
Hus. Vita Const. ii. 64--72; and on the attempts of the two 
bishops to bring about a reconciliation, see Meander, le. s. 
783 ff. 

(2) One of these is the confession of faith which Eusebius 
of Cesarea proposed, Zeodor. Hist. Eccles. 1. 11, comp. Mean- 
der, lc. s. 797 ff. It contained the expression: “O tod Oeod 
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Adyos, Beds x Oeod, has ex hwros, wn ex Cwis, mpwTdtoKos 
Taons KTicEwsS, TPO TAVTWY TOV ai@ver, ex TOD TATpOS YeyeED- 
-vnuévos. According to Athan. De Decret. Syn. Nic. 20, they 
at first only wished to decide that the Son of God is eixwy 
TOD TATPOS, Smovos Te KAL ATTAapaAAAKTOS KATA TaYTA TO TATpL 
Kal atpewtos Kal ael, Kal év adT@ elvat advarpéTas. 

(3) IIvarevopev eis Eva Ocdv, matépa TavtoKpdtopa, TavTwy 
opatav te Kal aopdtav tomTny Kai eis Eva Kvpiov *Inoodv 
Xpiordv tov vidv tod Oeod, yevnbevta éx Tod TaTpos povoyevh, 
Toutéotw é« Ths ovalas tov. matpos, Oedov ex Oeod, das éx 
hotos, Oedv adnOwov éx Geod adnOwod, yevvnbévta ov rorn- 
Oévta, Opoovctov TO TaTpl, bv ov Ta TavTa éyéveTO, TA TE 
év TO otvpav® Kal Ta ev TH yh, Tov bv Huds Tors avOpawrrous 
Kal dua THY HyweTépay cwoTyplay KaTeNMovta Kal capKwbévTa 
kal évavOpwrncavta, TaQovta Kal dvactayTa TH TpITH wepa’ 
averOovta eis Tors ovpavods, Kal épydpevov xpivar Cadvtas 
kal vexpots. Kat eis to a&yvov mvedua. Tots d€ déyovtas, 
dT HY Tote OTE OK HY, Kal Tply yervnOAvaL ovK Hv, Kal Ste eE 
ovk dvTwy éyévero, i) €& Erépas trroatdcews 7) ovcias PdcKovTas 
elval, 7) KTLOTOV 7) TPETTTOV 7) AANOLwWTOY TOV Uidv TOD Beod, ava- 
Oeparifer % ayia KaborKy Kal atrootoNtK? éxxrAnola. Athan. 
Epist. De Decret. Syn. Nic.—Zus. Ces. Ep. ad Czesariens.— 
Socrat.i: 8. Theodoret, Hist. Eccl.i.11. Miinscher (von Colin), 
s. 207-209. Baur, Trinitatl. s. 334 ff Meier,s.146 ff Dor- 
ner, 849. [The Nicene Creed, says Dorner, showed to Chris- 
tian theology the end at which it was to aim, even if it did 
not perfectly realize that end. Arianism had pressed back 
towards Ebionitism; it had lost the idea of the incarnation, 
putting between God and the creature a fantastic, subordinate 
God, which separated rather than united the infinite and 
finite. It made a perfect revelation or manifestation of God 
impossible. The Nicene Fathers met this by proclaiming the 
real and proper Godhead of the Son, etc.] 

Respecting the definitions of the phrases é€ ovcias and 
opoovavos, comp. Athanasius, lc. . We find that even at that 
time a distinction was made between sameness and similarity. 
The Son is like the Father in a different sense from that in 
which we become like God. by rendering obedience to His 
laws. This resemblance, moreover, is not external, accidental, 
like that between another metal and gold, tin and silver, ete. 
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[Baur, Dg. s. 164, gives the following as the substance of 
the Nicene and Athanasian belief. To the Arian hypothesis it 
opposes the eternal generation and consubstantiality (Homo- 
ousia) of the Son, on the basis of the following arguments: 
1. The Father would not be absolute God if He were not in 
His essence begetting, and so the Father of a Son of the same 
essence. 2. The idea of the Godhead of the Son is abolished, 
if He is not Son by nature, but only through God’s grace. If 
created, He were neither Son nor God; to be both creature 
and Creator is a complete contradiction. 3. The unity of the 
finite with the infinite, of man with God, falls to the ground, 
if the mediator of this unity is only a creature, and not the 
absolute God.] 


§ 31. 
Further Fluctuatious until the Synod of Constantinople. 


But the phrase ouoovcws did not meet with universal 
approval(1). In this unsettled state of affairs the party of the 
Eusebians (2), who had for some time previously enjoyed the 
favour of the court, succeeded in gaining its assent to a 
doctrine in which the use of the term opoovcros was studiously 
avoided, though it did not strictly inculcate the principles 
of Ariazxism. Thus Athanasius, who firmly adhered to this 
watchword of the Nicene party, found himself compelled to 
seek refuge in the West. Several synods were held for the 
purpose of settling this long protracted question; a number 
of formule were drawn up and rejected (3), till at last the 
Nicene and Athanasian doctrine was more firmly established 
by the decisions of the second Gicumenical Synod of Constan- 
tinople (A.D. 381) (4). 


(1) Several Asiatic bishops took offence at the term in 
question ; Socrat.i. 8,6. Miinscher (von Colin), s. 210. They 
considered it unscriptural (Aé£is aypados), and were afraid 
that it might give rise to a revival of the theory of emanation. 
But the expression €« ts ovcias was more favourable to that 
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theory than the term opoodccos, comp. Meier, Le. s. 147.— 
Respecting the further course of the external events, see the 
works on ecclesiastical history. Lzapinc HisToricaL Facts: 
I. The banishment of Arius and of the bishops Theonas and 
Secundus. The fate of Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognis 
of Nicwa. II. Arius recalled, ap. 330, after having signed 
the following confession of faith: ets Kvpiov "Incotv Xpucror, 
tov viov Tod Oeod, Tov €& adTod pd TavTwV TOY ai@vey YyeyEV- 
ynpévov, Oedv royou, Sv od Ta TdvtTa éyévero K.T.r. (Socr. i. 26). 
Synods of Tyre and Jerusalem (A.D. 335). III. Banishment 
of Athanasius to Gaul, The sudden death of Arius at Con- 
stantinople (A.D. 336), prior to his solemn readmission into 
the Church. Different opinions concerning this event. IV. 
Death of the Emperor Constantine the Great at Nicomedia, 
AD. 837. (Socr. i. 27-40.) A remarkable change had 
taken place in the views of Constantine towards the close of 
his life. The Arians were firmly supported by his son Con- 
stantius, who ruled in the East from A.D. 337. 

(2) Concerning this name, see Gieseler, Kg. i. 2, 8. 54. 
Athanasius himself frequently calls them of wept Evcéuor ; 
by other writers they are classed with the Arians, whom they 
joined in their opposition to Athanasius. 

(3) I. The four confessions of faith drawn up by the Euse- 
bians, and presented at councils in Antioch from the year 341 
(in Athan. De Syn. c. 22-25. Walch, p.109 ss. Méiinscher (von 
Colin), s. 211 ff. Gueseler, Kg. i. 2,8. 51); in all of these the 
word opuoovaros is wanting, but in other points they were not 
favourable to Arianism. II. The formula paxpdoteyos, by 
the Council of Antioch, A.D. 343,in which Arianism was 
condemned, Tritheism rejected, the doctrine of Athanasius 
found fauit with, and in opposition to it, the subordination of 
the Son to the Father was maintained, Athanas. De Synod. 
§ 26; Walch, Bib. Symb. p.115; Geseler, lic. s. 55. III. The 
Synod of Sardica (A.D. 347, or, according to others, a.p. 3447), 
Socrat. ii. 20; but the western bishops alone remained at 
Sardica, the eastern held their assemblies in the neighbouring 
town of Philippopolis. The formula Philippopolitana, pre- 


1 Respecting the chronology, see H. J. Wetzer, Restitutio verze Chronologim 
Rerum ex Controversiis Arianis inde ab anno 325 usque ad annum 350 exortarum 
contra chronologiam hodie receptam exhibita. Francof, 1827. 
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served by Hilary (de Synodis contra Arianos, § 34), is partly 
a repetition of the formula waxpdctiyos. IV. The confession 
of faith adopted at the first Council of Sirmium (4.p. 351, in 
Athanas, § 27 ; in Hilary, § 37; and in Socrat. ii. 29, 30) was 
directed against Photinus; see below, § 92. V. The formula 
of the second Council of Sirmium (4.D. 357, in Hilary, § 11; 
Athanas. § 28; Socrat. ii. 30) was directed both against the 
use of the term opooveros, and against speculative tendencies 
in general: Scire autem manifestum est solum Patrem quo- 
modo genuerit filium suum, et filium quomodo genitus sit a 
patre (comp. above, Jrenwus, § 42, note 10); but it also asserts 
the subordination of the Son to the Father in the strict Arian 
manner: Nulla ambiguitas est, majorem esse Patrem. Nulli 
potest dubium esse, Patrem honore, dignitate, claritate, majes- 
tate et ipso nomine Patris majorem esse filio, ipso testante: 
qui me misit major me est (John xiv. 28). Et hoe catholi- 
cum esse, nemo ignorat, duas Personas esse Patris et Fuilu, 
-majorem Patrem, Filium subjectum cum omnibus his, que 
ipsi Pater subjecit. VI. The strict Arian views were rejected 
by the Semi-Arians at the Synod of Ancyra in Galatia (4.D. 
358), under Basil, Bishop of Ancyra; the decrees of this 
synod are given in Epiph. Her. 73, § 2-11. (Méinscher, von 
Colin, s. 213, and Geseler, lc. s. 58.) VII. The confession of 
faith adopted at the third Synod of Sirmium (A.D. 358), in 
which that agreed upon at the second synod (the Arian) is 
condemned, and the Semi-Arian confession of the Synod of 
Ancyra is confirmed (comp. Athan. § 8. Socrat.ii. 37). VIII. 
Assembly of westerns at Ariminum (Rimini), and of easterns 
at Seleucia (A.D. 359). 

(4) SymBoLum NicasNo-CoNSTANTINOPOLITANUM : IIvorevopev 
eis va Ocov, matépa TavToKpdtopa, ToLnTHY ovpavod Kal 
yhs, opaTav Te TavTwy Kal dopdtwv. Kail eis éva xvpsov Inoodv 
Xpiorev, tev vidv tod Oeod Tov povoyevh, tcv ex Tod TmaTpds 
yernbévta po TadvTav TAY aidvar, Pas é« Pwrds, Oedv 
adnOuvov éx« Oeod adnOwod, yevynOévta od Trounbévta, opoovcrov 
T@ Tatpl, dv’ od Ta TavTa éyéveTo' Toy SV Huds Tors avOpd- 
mous Kab Sua THY nueTépay ocwrnplay KaTeNOovta éx TOV 
ovpavav, Kal capkobévta éx mvevmatos aylov Kal 
Mapias ths map0évov, cal evavOpwrncavta’ ctavpw- 
Oevta Sé brép Huey et Iovtiov Hiddrov, Kai tabovta 
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kal rabévra kal avactdvra ev th Tpity Hpépa Kata Tas ypa- 
dds cal dvedOovra eis Tods ovpavois, kal Kabefopmevov x 
SeEcdv Tod watpos, Kal Taduy épyopevoy weTa SdEns Kpivat 
favras Kal vexpovs' od THs Bacidelas odK EctatTénros. Kai 
els TO Grytov Treva K.7.r. (Concerning the further statements 
as to the nature of the Holy Spirit, see below, § 93, note 7.) 

Miinscher (von Colln) compares this symbol with the Nicene 
Creed, s. 240. Comp. J. C. Suicer, Symbolum Niczeno-Con- 
stantinopolitan. expositum et ex antiquitate ecclesiastica illus- 
tratum, Traj. ad Rhen. 1718, 4to. [Comp. Cardinal Wiseman, 
Account of Council of Constantinople in the Arian Controv., 
in his Essays, vol. iii.; Hefele, History of Councils, Eng. transl, 
vols. i, and ii.; and Swainson, lc.] | 


§ 92. 


The Causes of these Fluctuations. 


Arianism and Semi-Arianism on the one hand, and return to 
Sabellianism on the other (Marcellus and Photinus). 


C. R. W. Klose, Geschichte und Lehre des Eunomius, Kiel 1833. By the same: 
Geschichte und Lehre des Marcellus und Photinus, Hamburg 1837. 


From the very nature of the controversy in question, it 
followed that the difficult task of steering clear both of Sabel- 
lianism and Arianism devolved on those who were anxious to 
preserve orthodoxy in its purity. In maintaining the same- 
ness of essence (consubstantiality), they had to hold fast to the 
distinction of persons (hypostases) ; in asserting the latter, they 
had to avoid the doctrine of subordination (1). The Semi- 
Arians (2), and with them Cyril of Jerusalem (3) and Zusebius 
of Oesarea (4), endeavoured to avoid the use of the term 
opoovatos, lest they should fall into the Sabellian error; 
though the former asserted, in opposition to the strict Arians 
(the followers of Aétius and the Eunomians) (5), that the Son 
was of similar essence with the Father (ouovodcvos) (6). But 
Marcellus, Bishop of Ancyra, and his disciple Photinus, Bishop 
of Sirmium, carried their opposition to Arianism so far as to 
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adopt in substance the principles of Sabellianism. They 
modified it, however, to some extent, by drawing a distinction 
between the terms Logos and the Son of God, and thus guarded 
it against all semblance of patripassianism (7). 


(1) Chrysostom shows clearly the necessity, as well as the 
difficulty, of avoiding both of these dangers, De Sacerdotio, iv. 
4, sub finem: "Av te yap play tis ein OcoTnta, mpos Tv 
éavTod Tapdvorav ev0éws efrAxvoe THY dovav 6 YaBédrauos" 
dy te didn madw Etepov pev tov Ilatépa, Erepov Sé Tov 
Yiov xal oO TIvetpa 88 do Gyov érepov eivat Réyor, 
épéctnxev "Apevos, eis Tapadrayyy ovolias Edxav thy év 
Tois mpocwros Suapopdv. Act 8 Kal tHv doeBR obyxvow 
éxelvov, kal tiv paviddn Todtou Siaipecw atroatpépecOat Kat 
devyev, THY pev Oedrnta IIatpos Kai Tiod Kal drylov Tvev- 
patos piav omoroyotvtas, mpootiOévtas b& Tas Tpeis wTroc- 
tases. OvtTw yap aroteyicas Suvnodpela tds aupotepwv 
épodous. 

(2) The leaders of the Semi-Arians (opocovatac tat, nud petor) 
were Lasil, Bishop of Ancyra, and Georgius, Bishop of Laodicea. 
Comp. the confession or faith adopted by the Synod of Ancyra 
(A.D. 358), in Athanas, de Syn. § 41. Miinscher (von Colin), 
8. 222. 

(3) Cyril, Cat. xvi. 24. He rejects, generally speaking, the 
too fine-spun speculations, and thinks it sufficient to believe : 
Eis @eds 6 Ilarnp: eis xvpios, 0 povoyevis avtov vids’ év TO 
Tveda TO ayLov, oO TapaKAnTos. Christ says, he that believeth 
on Him hath eternal life—not he who knows how He was 
generated. We ought not to go beyond Scripture, nor turn 
either to the right or to the left, but keep in the via regia, 
pyre Sia TO vopitew tTipav tov viov, Tatépa avToV avaryop- 
evowpev, pte Sia TO TYydv Tov Tatépa vopite, Ev TL 
Snpvoupynuatav Tov viov vroTTevowpev, xi. 17. Instead of 
ouoovcvos, he would prefer Guovos xatd mavta, iv. 7, but 
comp. the various readings in the work of Touwtée, p. 54, and 
Miimscher, von Colin, s. 226. Socrat. iv. 25. He also main- 
tains that it is necessary to hold the medium between 
Sabellianism and Arianism, iv. 8: Kal pajre amraddotprdcns 
Tod} TaTtpos Tov viov, pnTe TUVadoLpHy épyacdpevos vioTa- 
Toplay miotevons K.7.. Comp. xvi. 4, and Meier, die Lehre 
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von der Trinitat. i.s. 170. [Cyril's chief aim is to hold fast 
the individual existence of the Son and the Father, without 
so annulling all internal relations, that the Trias is destroyed, 
and the Son degraded to the level of creatures by the 7 
TOTE OUK HV. ] 

(4) Eus. Hist. Eccl. i, 2, calls the Son tov rhs peyddns 
Bovis ayyedov, Tov Ths appytov yvouns Tod TaTpos 
broupyov, Tov SevTEepov peta Tov qatépa aitiov, etc. In 
Panegyricus, x. 1, he also calls Him trav dyabdv Sedtepov 
aitwov, an expression which greatly offended the orthodox | 
writers ;* but at another place he gives Him the name 
avToOeos, x. 4. Qn the formation of compound words by 
means of the pronoun avré, of which Husebius makes frequent 
use, comp. the Demonstr. Evang. iv. 2, 13, and Heinichen, 1.c. 
p. 223. In the same work, v. 1, p. 215, the subordination 
of the Son to the Father is stated; he calls Him (iv. 3, p. 149) 
vioy yevynrov, but yet says that He is mpd ypovev aiwviov 
dvta Kal mpoovTa Kal TO TaTpl ws vidy SvamavTOs cUvOYTA ; 
yet again he speaks of Him as é« ths tod watpos avex- 
dpdctov Kal atepwvontov Bovdis Te Kal Suvdpews ovcrovpevov. 
For further particulars, see Miinscher, von Colin, s. 227-229, 
and Handbuch, iii. s. 427 ff. Martini, Eus. Ces. de Divinitate 
Christi Sententia, Rost. 1795, 4to. + Ritter, Eus. Ces. de 
Divinitate Christi placita, Bonn 1823, 4to. Bawr, Trin. i. s. 
472 ff. Haenell, de Eusebio Ces. relig. Christ. defensore. 
Meier, lc. i. 8. 167. Dorner, s, 792 ff.: “ His system is a 
play of colours, a reflex of the wnsolved problems of the Church 
at that time.” : 

(5) Respecting the strict Arians: Aétius of Antioch, 
Eunomius, Bishop of Cycicum, and Acacius, Bishop of Ceesarea, 
in Palestine, comp. Philostorg. iii. iv., Epiph. Her. 76, 10. 
Respecting the life, writings, and opinions of Hunomius, see 
Klose, lc. Meander, Kg. ii. 2,8, 852 ff. Comp. Dorner, i. 3, 
s. 853 ff. Meier,i.s. 176 ff. Baur, Trin. i. 360 ff. 

(6) Athanasius showed how little the idea of similarity of 


1 Comp. the note of the scholiast in the Cod. Med. (in the editions of Valesius 
and Heinichen, iii. p. 219): Kands xdveaita beoroysic, Edotfis, wep) rod covavdpyou 
wes ouvel diov Kai cuemoimToy THY DAWY Liod Tov bead, SeUTEpov adTdy aroxaAaY alriOy THY 
dyabay, cuvairioy ovra xal cuvdnusoupydy cH warp cwy GAwy, xa) duoovoroy, and the 
more recent note in the Cod. Mazarin., ibidem, 
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essence (homoiousianism) was adapted to satisfy the mind, 
when, among other things, he calls to mind that many things 
may be of similar nature without having sprung from each 
other (as silver and tin, a wolf and a dog); De Synod. § 41. 
The Semi-Arians, with the Arians, maintained that the Son 
was created from the will of the Father; the opposite of this 
appeared to them to be mere compulsion or force. In reply, 
Athanasius held up the idea of an internal necessity, founded 
in the very nature of God, to which the category of force does 
not apply. He compared the relation to that of the shining 
of the light. Orat. contr. Ar. ii, 2. Comp. Mieseler, Dog- 
mengesch. s. 311. Neander, Dg. 311. [Voigt on Athanasius 
and the Immanent Trinity, in Jahrb. f. deutsche Theologie, 
1858. Baur, Dogmengesch. s. 165, says of the Semi-Arians, 
that they had a half-way position, reducing the absolute ideas 
of the two parties to indeterminate terms, and running back 
into the old subordination and emanation views. | 

(7) The opinions of Marcellus (who died about the year 
374) are derived partly from the fragments of his treatise 
against Asterius (de Subjectione Domini, edited by Rettberg, 
under the title “ Marcelliana,” Gott. 1791), partly from the 
writings of his opponents, Eusebius (kata Mapxérnov, lib. ii., 
and mept ths ékKdnovactiKhs Ocodoyias) and Cyril of 
Jerusalem (Cat. xv. 27, 33), and partly from his own letter 
to Julius, Bishop of Rome (Zpiph. Her. 72, 2). The earlier 
writers are divided in their opinions concerning the orthodoxy | 
of Marcellus: the language of Athanasius is very mild and 
cautious (60a Tod mpocwmov peididoas, Epiph. Her. 72, 4), 
though he does not directly approve of his sentiments. Baszl 
the Great, on the other hand (according to Epiphanius, 69, 2, 
and 263, 5), and most of the other Eastern bishops, insisted 
upon his condemnation; most of the later writers considered 
him a heretic, comp. Montfaucon, Diatribe de Causa Marcelli 
Ancyrani (in Collect. Nova Patr. 1707, t. ii. p. li.) ; Klose, 
s. 21-25; Gieseler, Ke. ii. 1, s. 51, Anm. Marcellus had 
formerly defended the term opoovcros at the Council of Nicea. 
When, in the course of the controversy, and of his opposition 
to the Arian sophist Asterius, he seemed to lean more towards 
Sabellianism, this may have occurred without his being 
directly conscious of it; comp. Bawmgarten-Crusius, i, s. 277, 
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278. [Ueber die Orthodoxie des Marc., von F. A. Willenberg, 
Miinster 1859.] Concerning the doctrine itself, Marcellus 
returned to the old distinction made between Aoyos évdiaberos 
and mpodoptxos ; he imagined, on the one hand, that the Aoyos 
was yovydfov in God, and, on the other, that it was an 
évépyeta Spactixy proceeding from Him. Inasmuch as he 
maintains the reality of the Logos (whom he does not con- 
sider to be a mere name), in opposition to the Sabellian view 
of a Tpids éxTewopévn Kal cvoTeddAopévny, and rejects the idea 
of generation adopted by the Council of Niczea (because it 
seemed to him to infringe upon the Godhead of the Logos), 
he occupies an intermediate position between the one and the 
other. He also endeavoured to reintroduce the older his- 
torical signification of the phrase vids Oeod, as applying to 
the personal manifestation of the historical. Christ, and not to 
the pre-existence of the Logos, to whom the idea of generation 
cannot be applied. He consequently referred the biblical 
phrases, Col. i. 15, and the like, in which Christ is spoken of 
as the image of God, to the incarnate Logos; so, too, the 
TpoToToKes Tdons KTicews; comp. Neander, Dg. s. 315. His 
disciple Photinus, Bishop of Sirmium (to whom his opponents, 
with poor wit, gave the nickname Sxortevvés), adopted similar 
views, but carried them to a much greater extent; he died 
about the year 376. His doctrine was condemned in the 
aforesaid formula paxpooreyos, and again at the Council of 
Milan (4.D. 346). He himself was dismissed from his office 
by the Council of Sirmium (4.D. 351). The sect of the 
Photinians, however, continued to exist till the reign of 
Theodosius the Great. From what has been said concerning 
him by Athan. de Syn. § 26, Socrat. ii. 19, Epiph. Her. 70, 
Hilary (Fragm. and De Synodis), Marius Mercator (Nestorii 
Sermo IV.), and Vigil. Tapsens. (Dialogus), it cannot be fully 
ascertained how far Photinus either adhered to the principles 
of his master or deviated from them. Comp. on this point, 
Miinscher, Handbuch, iii. s. 447. Meander, Keg. ii. 2, s. 908, 
425. Baumgarten-Crusius, s. 279, Gueseler, le. Hase, Ke. 
(6 Auf.), s. 116. Klose, s. 66 ff He too asserted the co- 
eternity of the Logos (but not of the Son) with the Father, 
and employed the term Aoyordtwp to denote their unity, as 
Sabellius had used the word viordtwp, He applied the name 
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“Son of God” only to the incarnate Christ. The only differ- 
ence between Marcellus and Photinus probably was that the 
latter developed the negative aspect of Christology more than 
his master, and consequently considered the connection of the 
Logos with the historical Christ to be less intimate. Hence 
his followers were called Homuncionite (according to Mar. 
Mercator, quoted by Klose, s. 76). Thus Photinus corresponds 
more with Paul of Samosata, and Marcellus with Sabellius. 
So, too, Photinus viewed the pre-existence of Christ in a 
merely ideal way, referring it (as the Socinians afterwards 
did) to predestination. In these controversies it is very 
striking, as Miinscher has said, “that theologians then but little 
understood the distinction made by Marcellus and Photinus 
between the terms Locos and Son or Gov. In refuting their 
opponents, they wmvariably confounded these expressions, and 
thus might easily draw dangerous and absurd inferences from 
their propositions. But, at the same time, wt is evident that 
their own arguments would take a wrong direction, and thus 
lose the greatest part of their force,’ Miinscher, Handbuch, Le. 
Comp., however, Dorner, i. 3, s. 864 ff. Baur, Trinit. i s. 
525 ff. Meier,i. s. 160 ff., especially on the transverse relations 
in which Photinus stood to his teacher in respect to Christology. 
[Baur, Dogmengesch. s. 168: “Marcellus distinguishes the Son 
from the Logos, and makes the Logos itself to be both quiescent 
and active; the Sonship of the Logos has both a beginning 
and an end. The doctrine of Marcellus is partly Arian and 
partly Sabellian, With Arianism he sundered God and the 
world as far as possible. The doctrine of Paulinus is the 
same, excepting that, like Paul of Samosata and Arius, he 
adopted the view that the human Christ was deified he 
means of His moral excellences.”| 


§ 93. 
Godhead of the Holy Spirit. 


[Kahnis, Gesch. d. Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Burton, Test. of Ante-Nicene 
Fathers to the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, 1831 (Works, vol. ii.). Hare’s 
(Archd.) Mission of the Comforter, 2d ed. 1851. Gawme, Traité du Saint 
Esprit, 2 vols. var. ed. Swete, Early History of the Doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, Camb. 1873. ] 
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The Nicene Creed decided nothing concerning the Holy 
Spirit (1). While Zactantius still identified the Word with 
the Spirit (2), other theologians regarded the Spirit as a mere 
divine power or gift, or at least did not venture to determine 
His nature in any more definite way, though accustomed to 
teach the Godhead of the Son in unequivocal terms (3). But 
Athanasius correctly inferred from his premises the Godhead 
of the Holy Spirit (4), and was followed by Basil, surnamed 
the Great, as well as by Gregory of Nazianzus and Gregory of 
Nyssa (5). At last the Synod of Constantinople (A.D. 381), 
influenced by Gregory of Nazianzus, adopted more precise 
doctrinal definitions concerning the Holy Spirit, especially in 
opposition to the Macedonians (avevpatoudyous) (6). Though 
the term ouoovcvos itself was not applied to the Spirit in the 
canons of this council, yet, by determining that He proceeds 
from the Father, they prepared the way for further definitions, 
in which honour and power, equal in every respect to those of 
the Father and the Son, were ascribed to Him (7). 


(1) The opposition to Arius would necessarily lead to more 
precise definitions; for Arius (according to Athan. Orat. 1, 
§ 6) maintained that the Spirit stood as far below the Son as 
the Son was below the Father, and that He was the first of 
the creatures made by the Son. But it did not appear wise 
to complicate the matter in question still more by contending 
about the Godhead of the Spirit, since many of the Nicene 
Fathers, who consented that the term opoovovos should be 
applied to the Son, would not have so easily admitted it in 
reference to the Spirit. See Meander, Kg. ii. 2, s. 892. 

(2) See above, § 87, note 1. 

(3) There were here again two ways—the one falling back 
into Sabellianism, the other a continuation of Arianism. 
Lactantius, on the one hand, separated the Son from the 
Father (after the manner of the Arians); and, on the other, 
confounded the Spirit with the Son (as the Sabellians did). 
Some writers followed the same course, while others ascribed 
a distinct personality to the Spirit, but asserted that He was 
subordinate to both the Father and the Son (the Arian view). 
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Gregory of Nazianzus gives a summary of the different views 
entertained in his time in the fifth of his theological orations, 
which was composed about the year 380 (De Spir. S. Orat. 
xxxl. p. 539): “Some of the wise men amongst us regard the 
Holy Spirit as an energy (évépyeva), others think that He is a 
creature, some again that He is God Himself, and, lastly, 
there are some who do not know what opinion to adopt, from 
reverence, as they say, for the sacred Scriptures, because they 
do not teach anything definite on this point.” Hustathius of 
Sebaste belonged to this latter class. He said in reference to 
the Macedonian controversy (Socr. ii. 45): "Eya ove Geov 
ovouatew Td Tvedua TO &yiov aipoduat, odTe KTiowa Kaneiv 
ToApnoaius. Comp. Ullmann, Gregor von Nazianz. s. 380. 
Neander, Kg. ii. 2,8. 892.  Husebius of Ceesarea was the more 
willing to subordinate the Spirit to both the Father and the 
Son, as he was disposed to admit the subordination of the Son 
to the Father. He thinks that the Spirit is the first of all 
rational beings, but belongs nevertheless to the Trinity, De 
Theol. Eccles, iii. 3,5, 6. Hilary was satisfied that that which 
searcheth the deep things of God must be itself divine, though 
he could not find any passage in Scripture in which the name 
God was given to the Holy Spirit, De Trin. lib. xii. c. 55; 
Tuum est, quicquid te init; neque alienum a te est, quicquid 
virtute scrutantis inest. Comp. de Trin. ii, 29: De spiritu 
autem sancto nec tacere oportet, nec loqui necesse est, sed 
sileri a nobis eorum causa, qui nesciunt, non potest. Loqui 
autem de eo non necesse est, quia de patre et filio auctoribus 
confitendum est, et quidem puto an sit, non esse tractandum. 
Est enim, quandoquidem donatur, accipitur, obtinetur, et qui 
confessioni patris et filii connexus est, non potest a confessione 
patris et filii separari. Imperfectum enim est nobis totum, si 
aliquid desit a toto. De quo si quis intelligentis nostre 
sensum requirit, in Apostolo legimus ambo: Quoniam estis, 
inquit, filii Dei, misit Deus spiritum filii sui in corda vestra 
clamantem: Abba pater. Etrursum: Nolite contristare Spir. 
S. Dei, in quo signati estis.... Unde quia est et donatur et 
habetur et Dei est, cesset hinc sermo calumniantium, cum 
dicunt, per quem sit et ob quid sit, vel qualis sit. Si responsio 
nostra displicebit, dicentium: Per quem omnia et in quo omnia 
sunt, et quia spiritus est Dei, donum fidelium ; displiceant et 
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apostoli et evangeliste et prophets, hoc tantum de eo quod 
esset loquentes, et post hee pater et filius displicebit. He 
also advises us not to be perplexed by the language of Scrip- 
ture, in which both the Father and the Son are sometimes 
called “Spirit.” “He grossly confounds the terms: Deus 
Spiritus, Det Spiritus, and Spiritus S.; and, though he believes 
in the separate subsistence of the Spirit, he does not go beyond 
the idea that he is a donum, a munus,”’ Meier, Trinitatsl. 1 s. 
192.—Cyril of Jerusalem, too, endeavours to avoid all further 
definitions as to the nature of the Holy Spirit not con- 
tained in the Scriptures, though he distinctly separates him 
from all created beings, and regards him as an essential part 
of the Trinity ; but he urges especially the practical aspect of 
this doctrine in opposition to the false enthusiasm ot heretical 
fanatics, Cat. 15 and 17." 

(4) Athanasius (Epp. 4, ad Serap.) éntenvouied to refute 
those who declared the Holy Ghost to be a «rica, or the first 
of the mvevpdtwv NevToupyixav, and who were called tpomzxoi, 
mvevpatouaxoovtes. He shows that we completely renounce 
Arianism only when we perceive in the Trinity nothing that 
is foreign to the nature of God (dAXdtpiov 4 e€OOev eripery- 
vopevov), but one and the same being, which is in perfect 
accordance and identical with itself. Tpids dé éotw ody gws 
dvopnatos povoy Kal davtacias rAéEews, GANA adrNOcia Kal 
trdp&er tpids (Ep. i. 28, p. 677). He appealed both to the 
declarations of Holy Writ, and to the testimony of our own 
Christian consciousness. How can that which is not sanctified 
by anything else, which is itself the source of sanctification 
to all creatures, possess the same nature as those who are 
sanctified by it? We have fellowship with God, and partici- 
pate in the divine life by means of the Holy Spirit; but this 
could not be if the Spirit were a creature. As certain as it 
is that we through Him become partakers of the divine nature, 
so certain is it that He must Himself be one with the divine 


e 


essence (ei 5€ Qeorrove’, odx dudpiBorov, Ste % TovTov dvaus 


1 As one shower waters flowers of the most different species (roses and lilies), 
so one Spirit is the author of many different graces, etc. Cat, xvi. 12. He is 
Tigiov, +o ayabor, miyas Tapa bod ciumexos xal xpoorarn:, piyas Iuddoxadros 
luxanolas, wiyas baspacmierns bortp hudy, etc., ibid. c. 19. Hence His glory far 
surpasses that of all angels, c. 23. 
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Oeot gol), Ep. i. ad Serap. § 24, p. 672. The Holy Ghost 
is the image of the Son, as the Son is the image of the Father, 
ib. § 26. Meander, lec. s. 895. Meier, i. s. 187 ff. Voigt on 
Athanasius in the Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. 1858, s. 81 ff. 

(5) Basil the Great on a particular occasion composed his 
treatise, De Spiritu Sancto, addressed to the Bishop Amphi- 
lochius of Iconium (comp. with it Ep. 189; Homilia de Fide, 
t. ii. p. 132; Hom. contra Sab. t. i p. 195). He too main- 
tained that the name God should be given to the Spirit, and 
appealed both to Scripture in general, and to the baptismal 
formula in particular, in which the Spirit is mentioned to- 
gether with the Father and the Son. He did not, however, 
lay much stress upon this express designation, but simply 
required that the Spirit should not be regarded as a creature, 
but be considered as inseparable from both the Father and the 
Son. He spoke in eloquent language of the practical im- 
portance of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit (as the sanctifier 
of men), De Spir. 8. c 16: To &€ péysotov texunpvoy tis 
™pos TOV TaTépa Kal vidv TOD TvEevpaTos cvvadelas, BTL OUTS 
éxew éyeTas pos Tov Oedv, ws Mpos ExagTov Exe TO TED WA 
To év iv (1 Cor. ii 10,11). In answer to the objection 
that the Spirit is called a gift, he remarks that the Son is 
likewise a gift of God, ibid. c. 24; comp. Klose, Basilius der 
Grosse, s. 34 ff. His brother, Gregory of Nyssa, in the second 
chapter of his Larger Catechism, starts from ideas similar to 
those of Lactantius, that the Spirit (breath) must be connected 
with the Word, since it is so even in the case of man. He 
does not, however, like Lactantius, identify the Spirit with 
the Word, but keeps them distinct. The Spirit is not to be 
considered as anything foreign which enters from without into 
the Deity (comp. Athanasius) ; to think of the Spirit of God 
as similar to our own, would be to detract from the glory 
of the divine omnipotence. “On the contrary, we conceive 
that this essential power, which manifests rtself as a distinct 
hypostasis, can neither be separated from the Godhead in 
which it rests, nor from the Divine Word which it follows. 
Nor does it cease to exist, but, being self-existing (avtoxivytor), 
like the Divine Word, it is ever capable of choosing the good, 
and of carrying out all its purposes.” Comp. Rupp, Gregor 
von Nyssa, s. 169, 170.—The views of Gregory of Nazianzus 
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agreed with those of these two writers, though he clearly per- 
ceived the difficulties with which the doctrine in question was 
beset in his time. He anticipated the objection that it would 
introduce a Oedv Eévov xal dypapov (Orat. xxx. 1, p. 566. 
Ulimann, s. 381). He also acknowledged that the doctrine 
in this particular form was not expressly contained in Serip- 
ture, and therefore thought that we must go beyond the letter. 
He therefore had recourse to the idea of a gradual revelation, 
which, as he conceived, stood in connection with a natural 
development of the Trinity. “The Old Testament set forth the 
Father in a clear, but the Son in a somewhat dimmer light: 
the New Testament reveals the Son, but only indicates the God- 
head of the Spirit; but now the Spirit dwells in the midst of 
us, and manifests Himself more distinctly. It was not desirable 
that the Godhead of the Son should be proclaimed as long as 
that of the Father was not fully recognized; nor to add that 
of the Spirit as long as that of the Son was not believed.” 
Gregory numbered the doctrine of the Holy Spirit among those 
things of which Christ speaks, John xvi. 12, and recommended, 
therefore, prudence in bringing forward this dogma. He him- 
self developed it principally in his controversy with Macedonius, 
and showed, in opposition to him, that the Holy Spirit is 
neither a mere power nor a creature, and, accordingly, that 
there is no other alternative except that He is God Himself. 
For further particulars, see Ul/mann, s. 378 ff. 

(6) The word IIvevxpatoudyo. has a general meaning, in 
which it comprehends, of course, the strict Arians. But the 
Godhead of the Spirit was equally denied by the Semi-Arians, 
while their views concerning the nature of the Son approxi- 
mated to those of the orthodox party; the most prominent 
theologian among them was Macedonius, Bishop of Constanti- 
nople (A.D. 341-360). Sozom. iv. 27, says of him: Eionyetro 
Sé Tov vidv Oeov eivar, kata mdvta te Kal Kat ovciav SpoLov 
TO TaTpi’ TO Te dyLov TrEtUa dpowpov TOv attav mpecBelwv 

‘Comp. Meier, Trinit. Lehre, i. s. 190: “ The want 0° a sufficiently definite 
interpretation of Scripture was one of the chief hindrances to the recognition of 
the consubstantiality (Homoousia) of the Son. To conduct the proof from the 
depths of the Christian consciousness appeared to many too adventurous, especially 
in view of the tendencies of the Hast at that epoch ; they had doubts about ascrib- 


ing to the Holy Spirit identity of essence, and paying worship to Him without 
express declaration of Christ and the apostles.” 
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atepaiveto, Sudxovov Kal bmnpérny xarov. Theodoret, ii. 6, 
adds that he did not hesitate to call the Spirit a creature. 
His opinion was afterwards called the Marathonian, from 
Marathonius, Bishop of Nicomedia. His followers appear to 
have been very numerous, especially in the vicinity of 
Lampsacus, see Meier, i. s. 192. The Macedonians, though 
condemned at the second Cicumenical Council, continued to 
exist as a separate sect in Phrygia down to the fifth century, 
when they were combated by Nestorius. The objections which 
the Macedonians either themselves made to the Godhead of 
the Spirit, or with which they were charged by their opponents, 
are the following: “The Holy Spirit is either begotten or not 
begotten ; if the latter, we have two unoriginated beings (dvo 
Ta dvapya), viz. the Father and the Spirit; if begotten, he 
must be begotten either of the Father or of the Son: if of the 
Father, it follows that there are two Sons in the Trinity, and 
hence brothers (the question then arises, Which is the elder 
of the two, or are they twins?); but if of the Son, we have 
‘a grandson of God (@eds viwves),” etc. Greg. Orat. xxxi. 7, p. 
560, comp. Athanas. Ep. i. ad Serapion. c.15. In opposition 
to this, Gregory simply remarks, that not the idea of generation, 
but that of éx7dpevats, is to be applied to the Spirit, according 
to John xv. 26; and that the procession of the Spirit is quite 
as incomprehensible as the generation of the Son. To these 
objections was allied another, viz. that the Spirit is wanting in 
something, if He is not Son. But the Macedonians chiefly 
appealed to the absence of decisive scriptural testimony. Comp. 
Ullmann, s. 390, 391. 

(7) To Kdprov, 76 Swomoy, To éx Tod maTpos exmopevopevor, 
TO oY TATPL Kal Vi TUUTpOcKUVOvpEVOY, Kal cuVdoEaCOueEvoY, 
TO Aadjcay Sia THY TpopAtwv, Comp. § 91, note 4. 


§ 94. 


Procession of the Holy Spirit. 


J. G. Walch, Historia Controversiz Grecorum Latinorumque de Processione 
Spir. S., Jene 1751. Chr. Matth. Pfaff, Historia succincta Controversiz 
de Processione Spir. S., Tiib. 1749, 4to. [Swete, u.s. Pusey on the clause : 

‘* And the Son,” Oxt. 1876.] ia 
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-The formula of the Council of Constantinople, however, did 
not fully settle the point in question. For though the relation 
of the Spirit to the Trinity in general was determined, yet the 
particular relation in which He stands to the Son and the 
Father respectively, still remained to be decided. Inasmuch 
as the formula declared that the Spirit proceeds from the 
Father, it did not indeed expressly deny the procession from 
the Son; but yet it could be taken in a negative (exclusive) 
sense. On the one hand, the assertion that the Spirit proceeds 
only from the Father, and not from the Son, seemed to favour 
the notion that the Son is subordinate to the Father; on the 
other, to maintain that He proceeds from both the Father and 
the Son, appeared to place the Spirit in a still greater depen- 
dence (viz. on two instead of one). Thus the attempt to 
establish the full Godhead of the Son would easily detract 
from the Godhead of the Spirit; the effort, on the contrary, to 
give greater independence to the Spirit, would tend to throw 
the importance of the Son into the shade. The Greek Fathers, 
Athanasius, Basil the Great, Gregory of Nyssa, and others, 
asserted the procession of the Spirit from the Father, without 
distinctly denying that He also proceeds from the Son (1). 
LEpiphanius, on the other hand, derived the Spirit from both 
the Father and the Son, with whom Marcellus of Ancyra 
agreed (2). But Theodore of Mopsuestia and Theodoret would 
not in any way admit that the Spirit owes His being in any 
sense to the Son (3), and defended their opinion in opposition 
to Cyril of Alexandria (4). The Latin Fathers, on the con- 
trary, and Augustine in particular (5), taught the procession 
of the Spirit from both the Father and the Son. This doctrine 
became so firmly established in the West, that, at the third 
Synod of Toledo (A.D. 589), the clause jiliogue was added to 
the confession of faith of the Council of Constantinople, and 
so the dogmatic basis was laid for a schism between the 
eastern and western Churches (6). 


(1) In accordance with the prevailing notions of the age, 
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the Father was considered as the only efficient principle (uéa 
apy) to whom all other things owe their existence, of whom 
the Son is begotten, and from whom the Holy Spirit pro- 
ceeds, who works all things through the Son, and in the Holy 
Spirit. The phrase, that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the 
Father, was maintained especially against the Pnewmatomachi. 
It was asserted, in opposition to them, “that the Holy Spirit 
does not derive His essence from the Son in a dependent manner, 
but that He stands in an equally direct relation to the Father, 
as the common first cause; that, as the Son is begotten of the 
Father, so the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father,’ Neander, 
Kg. ii. s. 897. 

(2) Epiphan. Ancor. § 9, after having proved the Godhead 
of the Spirit (among other passages) from Acts v. 3, says: 
dpa Oeds éx matpds Kal viod Td mvedpua, without expressly 
stating that He éxmopevetas ex tod viod. Comp. Ancor. 8: 
TIvetpa yap Qcod Kal mvedpa tod tatpos Kal mvedpa viod, 
ov kata twa otvOcow, Kabdtep ev jyiv yn Kal cdua, 
GAN év péow Tatpds Kal viod, ée Tod Tatpds Kal Tod viod, 
tpitov TH dvoyacig. Marcellus inferred, from the position 
that the Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son, the 
sameness of the last two in the Sabellian sense.  Husebius, 
De Eccles. Theol. iii. 4, p. 168 (quoted by Klose, iiber 
Marcell. s. 47). Concerning the views of Photinus, see Klose, 
Le. s. 83. 

. (3) Theodore of Mopsuestia, in his confession of faith (quoted 
by Walch, Bibl. Symb. p. 204), combated the opinion which 
represents the Spirit as Sua tod viod tiv tmapEw eidndos. 
On the opinion of Theodoret, comp. the IX. Anathematisma of 
Cyril, Opp. v. p. 47. 

(4) Cyril condemned all who denied that the Holy Spirit 
was a proprium of Christ. Zheodoret, in reply, observed that 
this expression was not objectionable, if nothing more were 
understood by it than that the Holy Spirit is of the same 
essence (ouoovc.os) with the Son, and proceeds from the 
Father; but that it ought to be rejected if it were meant to 
imply that He derives His existence from the Son, or through 
the Son, either of which would be contrary to what is said, 
John xv. 26; 1 Cor. ii. 12. Comp. Neander, 1c. 8. 900. 

(5) Augustine, Tract. 99, in Evang. Joh.: A quo autem 
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habet filius, ut sit Deus (est enim de Deo Deus), ab illo habet 
utique, ut etiam de illo procedat Spir. 8. Et per hoc Spir. S. 
ut etiam de filio procedat, sicut procedit de patre, ab ipso 
habet patre. Ibid.: Spir. S. non de patre procedit in filium, 
et de filio procedit ad sanctificandam creaturam, sed simul de 
utroque procedit, quamvis hoc filio Pater dederit, ut quemad- 
modum de se, ita de illo quoque procedat. De Trin. 4, 20: 
Nec possumus dicere, quod Spir. S. et a filio non procedat, 
neque frustra idem Spir. et Patris et Filii Spir. dicitur. 5, 
14:...Sicut Pater et Filius unus Deus et ad creaturam 
relative unus Creator et unus Deus, sic relative ad Spiritum 
S. unum principium. (Comp. the whole section, c. 11 and 
15.) . 

(6) This additional clause made its appearance at the time 
when Recared, king of the Visigoths, passed over from the 
Arian to the Catholic doctrine. This synod of Toledo pro- 
nounced an anathema against all who did not believe that the 
Spirit proceeded from both the Father and the Son. Comp. 
Mansi, ix. p. 981. 


§ 95. 
Final Statement of the Doctrine of the Trinity. 


The more accurately the Godhead both of the Holy Spirit 
and of the Son was defined, the more important it became to 
determine exactly the relation in which the different persons 
stood to each other, and to the divine essence itself, and then 
to settle the ecclesiastical terminology. Athanasius, Basil the 
Great, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Gregory of Nyssa, in the 
Greek, Hilary, Ambrose, Augustine, and Leo the Great in the 
Latin Church, exerted the greatest influence upon the forma- 
tion of the said terminology. According to this usage, the 
word ovoa (essentia, substantia) denotes what is common to 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit; the word s7éd- 
oraots (persona) what is individual, distinguishing the one 
from the other (1). Each person possesses some peculiarity 
(i6cdrns), by which it is distinguished from the other persons, 
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notwithstanding the sameness of essence. Thus, underived ex- 
istence (ayevvnoia) belongs to the Father, generation (yévvnets) 
to the Son, and procession (€x7ropevors, Exrrewrus) to the Holy 
Spirit (2). When Augustine rejected all the distinctions 
which had been formally made between the different persons, 
and referred to the triune Godhead what had been before 
predicated of the separate persons (particularly creation), he 
completely purified the dogma from the older vestiges of 
subordinationism (3); but, as he reduced the persons to the 
general idea of divine relations, he could not entirely avoid 
the appearance of Sabellianism (4). (Psewdo-)Boéthius and 
others adopted his views on this point (5). 


(1) The writers of this period avoided the use of the term 
mpocwrov, which would have corresponded more exactly with 
the Latin word persona, while trocracits means literally 
. substantia, lest it might lead to Sabellian inferences ; but 
they sometimes confounded tmcotacis with ovcla, and 
occasionally used vacs instead of the latter. This was done, 
e.g., by Gregory of Nazianzus, Orat. xxiii. 11, p. 431, xxxiii. 16, 
p. 614, xiii, 11, p. 431; Ep. 1, ad Cledonium, p. 739, ed. 
Lips. (quoted by Ullmann, s. 355, Anm. 1, and s. 356, Anm. 1). 
Gregory also sometimes attaches the same meaning to trdcTacus 
and to wpocwrror, though he prefers the use of the former; Orat. 
xx. 6, p. 379. Ullmann, s. 356, Anm. 3. This distinction 
is more accurately defined by Basil, Ep. 236, 6 (quoted by 
Miinscher, von Colin, s. 242, 243): Otcta S€ Kal imoctacis 
TavTny exer THY Siadopay, Hv exer TO Kowdv Tpds TO Kal? 
éxactov’ olov ws éye TO CHov mpos Tov Selva dvOpwrov. 
Awa todto ovciav pev pilav emt ris OeoTnTos oporoyodper, 
@oTe Tov Tov elvat Aoyov my Siahdpws arrodidovas’ bwocTacw 
dé idudfovcav, tv dotyyvtos jyuiv Kal tetpavouevn 4 Tept 
Tlatpos Kai Liod Kal dylov Ivetpatos &vvoia évuTrdpyn «7d. 
Comp. Greg. Naz. Orat. xxix. 11, p. 530 Gin Ullmann, s. 355, 
Anm. 3), and Orat. xlii. 16, p. 759 (quoted by Ullmann, s. 
356, Anm. 3), where the distinction between ovcia and dtrrc- 
otaots is prominently brought forward. Jerome, moreover, had 
objections to the statement that there were three hypostases, 
because it seemed to lead to Arianism; but he submitted on 
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this point to the judgment of the Roman See; comp. Ep. xv. 
and xvi, ad Damasum. 

(2) Greg. Naz. Orat. xli. 9: Idvra dca 6 mathp, Tod viod, 
mAny THs ayevvncias’ mavta boa 6 vids, TOD TvEevpaTos, TV 
Tis yevvnoews «7d. Orat. xxv. 16: "Idvov 8& matpos peév 1) 
ayevynoia, viod S& 4 yévynots, mvevpatos Sé 4 Exmreprbis ; but 
the terms iéurns and trdctacis were sometimes used 
synonymously, eg. Greg. Naz. Orat. xxxiii. 16, p. 614. U/l- 
mann, s. 3517. 

(3) Such vestiges are unquestionably to be found even in 
the most orthodox Fathers, not only in the East, but also in 
the West. Thus, for instance, in Hilary, De Trin. iii. 12, 
and iv. 16. He designates the Father as the jubentem 
Deum, the Son as facientem. And when even Athanasius 
says that the Son is at once greater than the Holy Spirit 
and equal to Him (weifev cal icos), and that the Holy Spirit, 
too, is related to the Son as is the Son to the Father (Cont. 
Arian. Orat. ii.), “the idea of a subordination lies at the basis 
of such statements,” Gureseler, Dogmengesch. s. 315. 

(4) Augustine, Contra Serm. Arian. c. 2, n. 4 (Opp. t. 
vili.): Unus quippe Deus est ipsa trinitas, et sic unus Deus, 
quomodo unus creator.— He also referred the theophanies, 
which were formerly ascribed to the Logos alone, to the whole 
Trinity. In support of this view, he appeals to the three 
men who appeared to Abraham, De Trin. ii. 18. He also 
thinks that the sending of the Son is not only a work of the 
Father, but of the whole Trinity. The Father alone is not 
sent, because He is unbegotten (comp. the passages quoted by 
Meier, i. s. 206 ff). [Nec pater sine filio, nec filius sine patre 
misit Spirit. 8., sed eum pariter ambo miserunt. Inseparabilis 
quippe sunt opera trinitatis. Solus pater non legitur missus, 
quia solus non habet auctorem, a quo genitus sit, vel a quo 
procedat. Contra Serm. Arian. c. 2, n. 4. Opp. tom. viii.] 
The distinctions between the persons are, in his opinion, 
not distinctions of natwre, but of relation. But he is aware 
that we have no appropriate language to denote those dis- 
tinctions, De Trinit. v. 10: Quum quaritur, quid tres, 
magna’ prorsus inopia humantm laborat eloquium. Dictum 
est tamen: tres persone, non ut illud diceretur, sed ne tace- 
retur. The persons are not to be regarded as species, for we 
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do not say, tres equi are unum animal, but tria animalia. 
Better would be the comparison with three statues from one 
mass of gold; but this too halts, since we do not necessarily 
connect the conception of gold with that of statues, and 
the converse; lc. vii, 11. He brings his views concerning 
the Trinity into connection with anthropology; but by com- 
paring the three persons with the memoria, intellectus, and 
voluntas (caritas) of man (Le. ix. 11, x. 10, 18, xv. 7), he 
evidently borders upon Sabellianism; it has the appearance 
of mere relations, without personal shape. ([Conf. 13, cap. 
11: Vellem ut hee tria cogitarent homines in seipsis. Longe 
alia sunt ista tria quam illa Trinitas: sed dico ubi se ex- 
erceant et ibi probent, et sentiunt quam longe sunt. Dico 
autem hec tria; esse, nosse, velle. Sum enim, et novi, et 
volo; sum sciens et volens; et scio esse me, et velle; et volo 
esse, et scire. In his igitur tribus quam sit inseparabilis vita, 
et una vita, et una mens, et una essentia, quam denique 
_inseparabilis distinctio, et tamen distinctio, videat qui potest. ] 
On the other hand, the practical and religious importance of 
the doctrine of the Trinity appears most worthily where he 
reminds us that it is of the very nature of disinterested 
(unenvious) love to impart itself, De Trin. ix. 2: Cum aliquid 
amo, tria sunt; ego, et quod amo, et ipse amor. Non enim 
amo amorem, nisi amantem amem: nam non est amor, ubi 
nihil amatur. Tria ergo sunt: amans, et quod amatur, et 
(mutuus) amor. Quid si non amem nisi meipsum, nonne duo 
erunt, quod amo et amor? Amans enim et quod amatur, 
hoc idem est, quando se ipse amat. Sicut amare et amari 
eodem modo id ipsum est,cum se quisque amat. Eadem 
quippe res bis dicitur, cum dicitur; amat se et amatur a se. 
Tune enim non est aliud atque aliud amare et amari, sicut 
non est alius atque alius amans et amatus. At vero amor et 
quod amatur etiam sic duo sunt. Non enim cum quisque 
se amat, amor est, nisi cum amatur ipse amor. Aliud est 
autem amare se, aliud est amare amorem suum. Non enim 
amatur amor, nisi jam aliquid amans, quia ubi nihil amatur, 
nullus est amor. Duo ergo sunt, cum se quisque amat, amor 
et quod amatur. Tunc enim amans et quod amatur unum 
est... . Amans quippe ad amorem refertur et amor ad 
amantem. Amans enim aliquo amore amat, et amor alicujus 
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amantis est.... Retracto amante nullus est amor, et retracto 
amore nullus et amans. Ideoque quantum ad invicem re- 
feruntur, duo sunt. Quod autem ad se ipsa dicuntur, et 
singula spiritus, et simul utrumque unus spiritus, et singula 
mens et simul utrumque una mens. Cf. lib. xv.’ See, 
further, t Gangauf, Des h. Augustinus speculative Lehre von 
Gott, dem Dreieinigen, Mainz 1865. 

(5) (Pseudo-)Bosthius, De Trin. (Ad Symmach.)? ¢. 2: Nulla 
igitur in eo (Deo) diversitas, nulla ex diversitate pluralitas, 
nulla ex accidentibus multitudo, atque idcirco nec numerus. 
Cap. 3: Deus-vero a Deo nullo differt, nec vel accidentibus 
vel substantialibus differentiis in subjecto positis distat; ubi 
vero nulla est differentia, nulla est omnino pluralitas, quare 
nec numerus; igitur unitas tantum. Nam quod tertio re- 
petitur, Deus; quum Pater et Filius et Spir. S. nuncupatur, 
tres unitates non faciunt pluralitatem numeri in eo quod ips 
sunt.... Non igitur si de Patre et Filio et Spir. 8. tertio 
preedicatur Deus, idcirco trina preedicatio numerum facit.... 
Cap. 6: Facta quidem est trinitatis numerositas in eo quod 
est predicatio relationis; servata vero unitas in eo quod est 
indifferentia vel substantiz vel operationis vel omnino ejus, 
quee secundum se dicitur, preedicationis. Ita igitur substantia 
continet unitatem, relatio multiplicat trinitatem, atque ideo 
sola sigillatim proferuntur atque separatim que relationis 
sunt; nam idem Pater qui Filius non est, nec idem uterque 
qui Spir. S. Idem tamen Deus est, Pater et Filius et Spir. 
S., idem justus, idem bonus, idem magnus, idem omnia, que 
secundum se poterunt predicari—Boéthius falls into the most 
trivial Sabellianism, by drawing an illustration of the Trinity 
from the cases in which we have three names for the same 
thing, eg. gladius, mucro, ensis ; see Bewr, Trin.-Lehre, ii. s. 34. 
—The orthodox doctrine of the western Church is already 
expressed in striking formulas by Leo the Great, eg. Sermo 
LXXV. 3: Non alia sunt Patris, alia Filii, alia Spiritus Sancti, 
sed omnia quecunque habet Pater, habet et Filius, habet et 


1 As to the mode in which Augustine made his doctrine of the Trinity intel- 
ligible to the congregation, in his sermons, see Bindemann, ii. 205 ff. On 
Jerome’s doctrine of the Trinity, see Zéckler, lc. s. 434, 

2 It is doubtful whether the work De Trin. was really by Boéthius ; we cite 
it under the customary name, 
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Spiritus §.; nec unquam in illa trinitate non fuit ista com- 
munio, quia hoc est ibi omnia habere, quod semper existere. 
LXXV. 1, 2: Sempiternum est Patri, coeterni sibi Filii sui 
esse genitorem. Sempiternum est Filio, intemporaliter a 
Patre esse progenitum. Sempiternum quoque est Spiritui 
Sancto Spiritum esse Patris et Filii. Ut nunquam Pater sine 
Filio, nunquam Filius sine Patre, nunquam Pater e¢ Filius 
fuerint sine Spiritu Sancto, et, omnibus existentize gradibus 
exclusis, nulla ibi persona sit anterior, nulla posterior. Hujus 
enim beatz trinitatis incommutabilis deitas una est in sub- 
stantia, indivisa in opere, concors in voluntate, par in potentia, 
equalis in gloria. Other passages are quoted by Perthel, Leo 
der Grosse, s. 138 ff. 


§ 96. 
Tritheism, Tetratheism. 


In keeping the three persons of the Godhead distinct from 
each other, much care was needed, lest the idea of otcla 
(essence), by which the unity was expressed, should be under- 
stood as the mere concept of a species, and the trdatacis 
viewed as an individual falling under this species; for this 
would necessarily call up the idea of three Gods. Another 
misunderstanding was also to be obviated; for, in assigning 
to God Himself (the av’rd@eos) a logical superiority above 
Father, Son, and Spirit, it might appear as though there were 
four persons, or even four Gods. Both of these results 
followed. John Ascusnages of Constantinople (1) and John 
Philoponus (2) of Alexandria were the leaders of the Tritheites ; 
while the monophysite patriarch of Alexandria, Damianus (3), 
was accused of being the head of the Tetratheites (Tetradites), 
but probably by unfair inference. 


(1) John Ascusnages of Constantinople, when examined by 
the Emperor Justinian concerning his faith, is said to have 
acknowledged one nature of the incarnate Christ, but asserted 
three natures, essences, and deities in the Trinity. The 
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Tritheites, Conon and Hugenius, are said to have made the 
same statements before the Emperor Justin. 5; 

(2) The opinion of Philoponus can be seen from a fragment 
(Avaityris) preserved by John Damascene (De Heresib. c. 83, 
p. 101 ss. Phot. Bibl. Cod. 75. Niceph, xviii. 45-48, 
extracts from which are quoted by Miinscher, von Célln, i. 
251). In his view, the vous is the species which com- 
prehends individuals of the same nature. The terms essence 
and nature are identical; the term tmdctasis, or person, 
denotes the separate real existence of the nature, that which 
philosophers of the peripatetic school call drowov, because 
there the separation of genus and species ceases. Comp. 
J. G. Scharfenberg, de Jo. Philopono, Tritheismi defensore, 
Lips. 1768 (Comm. Theol., ed. Velthusen, etc., t. i), and 
Trechsel in the Studien und Kritiken, 1835, i s. 95 ff 
Mever, Trin.-Lehre, i. s. 195 ff. [Philoponus applied the ideas 
of Aristotle to the Trinity ; he connected the two notions dvais 
and eiSos—confounding the common divine essence with the 
notion of species. Cf. Baur, Dogmengesch. s. 170: Philoponus 
maintained that nature in the Church usage signified the 
special as well as the general, and that we might as well 
speak of three natures as of three hypostases; but yet he did 
not say there were three Gods.] 

(3) In his controversy with Peter of Callinico, patriarch of 
Antioch, Damianus maintained that the Father is one, the Son 
another, and the Holy Ghost another, but that no one of them 
is God as such; they only possess the subsisting divine nature 
in common, and each is God, in so far as he inseparably par- 
ticipates in it. The Damianites were also called Angelites 
(from the city of Angelium). Comp. Niceph. xiii. 49. 
Schrockh, xviii. s. 624. Miinscher, von Colin, s. 253. Baum- 
garten-Crusius, 1.3. 364. Meier, Trin.-Lehre, s. 198: “ Such 
systems of dissolution are the signs of the life of these times s 
they exercised themselves upon dead forms, seeking help in them 
instead of first trying to fill out the stiff definitions of the dogma 
with the living contents of the Christian ideas, which sustain the 
dogma,” —Tritheism may be viewed as the extreme of Arianism, 
and Tetratheism as the extreme of Sabellianism ; comp. Hasse, 
Anselm, 2 Thl. s, 289, 
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§ 97, 


Symbolum Quicumque. 


J. G. Vossius, De tribus Symbolis, Amst. 1642, Diss. ii. Dan. Waterland, 
Critical History of the Athanasian Creed, Cambridge 1724, 1728. [Works, 
1848, vol. iii. p. 97-273.] John Dennis, The Athanasian Creed, 1815. 
Comp. Miinscher, von Colin, i. s. 249, 250. Baumgarten-Crusius, i. 124, 
231, ii. 124. [Wm. Whiston, Three Essays, 1713. J. Redcliff, The Creed 
of Athanasius illustrated, etc., Lond. 1844. W. W. Harvey, Hist. and 
Theol. of the Three Creeds, 2 vols. #. S. Ffoulkes, The Athan. Creed, 
Lond. (n. d. 187?) C. A. Swainson, Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds, Lond. 
1875.] : 


The doctrine of the Church concerning the Trinity appears 
most fully developed and defined in a perfect symbolical form 
in what is called the Symbolum quicumeue (commonly, but 
erroneously, called the Creed of St. Athanasius). It originated 
in the school of Augustine, and is ascribed by some to Vigilius 
Tapsensis, by others to Vincentius Lerinensis, and by some 
again to others (1). By its repetition of positive and negative 
propositions, its perpetual assertion, and then again, denial of 
its positions, the mystery of the doctrine is presented, as it 
were, in hieroglyphs, as if to confound the understanding. 
The consequence was, that all further endeavours of human 
ingenuity to solve its apparent contradictions in a dialectic 
way, must break against this bulwark of the faith, on which 


salvation was made to depend, as the waves break upon an 
inflexible rock (2). 


(1) According to the old legend, Athanasius drew up the 
creed in question at the synod held in Rome in the year 341. 
This, however, cannot be—/irst, because it exists only in the 
Latin language; secondly, from the absence of the term con- 
substantialis (ofoovctos); and, thirdly, from the more fully 
developed doctrine conzerning the Holy Spirit (the procession 
from the Son). It was generally adopted in the seventh 
century under the name of Athanasius, when it was classed as 


1 Hagenbach’s statements are, of course, strongly contested. The last books on 
the list above will give the present state of the controversy. ] 
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an a@cumenical symbol with the Apostles’ and the Nicene 
Creed. Paschasius Quesnel (Dissert. xiv. in Leonis M. Opp. p. 
386 ss.) first pronounced it as his opinion that it was com- 
posed by Vigilius, Bishop of Tapsus in Africa, who lived 
towards the close of the fifth century. Others attribute it to 
Vincent of Lérins, in the middle of the fifth century, Muratort 
(Anecd. Lat. t. ii, p. 212-217) conjectured that its author 
was Venantius Fortunatus (a Gallican bishop of the sixth 
century); and Waterland ascribes it to Hilary of Arles (who 
lived about the middle of the fifth century). [@ieseler sup- 
poses that it originated in Spain in the seventh century. ] 

(2) Symbolum Athanasianum :-— 

1. Quicumque vult salvus esse, ante omnia opus habet, ut 
teneat catholicam fidem. 2. Quam nisi quisque integram inviola- 
tamque servaverit, absque dubio in eternum peribit. 3. Fides 
autem catholica hee est, ut unum Deum in Trinitate et Trini- 
tatem in unitate veneremur. 4. Neque confundentes personas, 
neque substantiam separantes. 5. Alia enim est persona 
Patris, alia Filii, alia Spiritus Sancti. 6. Sed Patris et Fuilii 
et Spiritus Sancti una est divinitas, equalis gloria, equalis 
majestas. 7. Qualis Pater, talis Filius, talis et Spir.S. 8. 
Increatus Pater, increatus Filius, increatus Spir. 8. 9. Im- 
mensus Pater, immensus Filius, immensus Spiritus 8. 10. 
Eternus Pater, eternus Filius, eternus et Spir. S. 11. Et 
tamen non tres eterni, sed unus eternus. 12. Sicut non tres 
increati, nec tres immensi, sed unus increatus et unus im- 
mensus. 13. Similiter omnipotens Pater, omnipotens Filius, 
omnipotens et Spiritus S. 14. Et tamen non tres omni- 
potentes, sed unus omnipotens. 15. Ita deus Pater, deus 
Filius, deus et Spir. S. 16. Et tamen non tres dii sunt, sed 
unus est Deus. 17. Ita dominus Pater, dominus Filius, 
dominus et Spir. 8. 18. Et tamen non tres domini, sed unus 
Dominus. 19. Quia sicut sigillatim unamquamque personam 
et Deum et dominum confiteri christiana veritate compellimur, 
ita tres Deos aut dominos dicere catholica religione prohibemur. 
20. Pater a nullo est factus, nec creatus, nec genitus. 21. 
Filius a Patre solo est, non factus, non creatus, sed genitus. 
22. Spir. S. a Patre et Filio non creatus, nec genitus, sed 
procedens. 23. Unus ergo Pater, nec tres patres ; unus Filius, 
non tres filii; unus Spiritus 8, non tres spiritus. sancti. 
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24. Et in hac Trinitate nihil prius aut posterius, nihil majus 
aut minus, sed tote tres persone coterne sibi sunt et 
cowquales. 25. Ita ut per omnia, sicut jam supra dictum 
est, et unitas in Trinitate et Trinitas in unitate veneranda sit. 
26. Qui vult ergo salvus esse, ita de Trinitate sentiat. (Opp. 
Athanasii, t. iii. p. 719.— Walch, Bibl. Symb. Vet. p. 136 ss. ; 
it is also contained in the collections of the symbolical books 
published by Zittmann, Hase, and others.*) 


B. CHRISTOLOGY. 


§ 98. 
The True Humanity of Christ. 
Traces of Docetism. — Arianism. 


Tt was no less difficult to determine the relation of the 
divine to the human nature of Christ, than to define the 


1 While salvation at this extreme point in the development of the doctrine 
appears to be made dependent on the most refined points of dialectics, it is 
pleasing to hear other men, such as Gregory of Nazianzus (see Ullmann, s. 159, 
170; Neander, Chrysost. ii. 19), raising their voices during this period, who 
did not attach such unqualified value to the mere orthodoxy of the under- 
standing, and who were fully convinced of the limits of human knowledge and 
the insufficiency of such dogmatic definiticns, Greg. Orat. 31, 33, p. 577 
(Ullmann, s. 336, comp., however, s. 334, 335). Rufinus also says, Expos. 
p. 18 (in the sense of an Jreneus): Quomodo autem Deus pater genuerit 
filium, nolo discutias, nec te curiosius ingeras in profundi hujus arcanum (al. 
profundo hujus arcani), ne forte, dum inaccesse lucis fulgorem pertinacius per- 
scrutaris, exiguum ipsum, qui mortalibus divino munere concessus est, perdas 
aspectum. Aut si putas in hoc omni indagationis genere nitendum, prius tibi 
propone que nostra sunt: que si consequenter valueris expedire, tunc a terres- 
tribus ad ccelestia et a visibilibus ad invisibilia properato.—Moreover, in the 
midst of this dialectic elaboration of the materials of the faith, we cannot mis- 
take the presence of a yet higher aim—that, viz., of bringing to distinct con- 
sciousness, not only the unity of the divine nature, but also the living longing 
of divine love to impart itself; in other words, the effort to maintain both the 
transcendent nature of God and His immanence in His works—the former in 
opposition to polytheism and pantheism, and the latter to an abstract deism. 
So far such formulas have also their edifying side, as giving witness to the 
struggle of the Christian mind after a satisfactory expression of what has its full 
reality only in the depths of the Christian heart, 
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relation between the three persons and the one nature of God. 
For the more decidedly the Godhead of the Son was asserted 
in the ecclesiastical or Catholic sense, the more the doctrine 
of the incarnation of the Son had to be guarded, so as not to 
abridge either the true Godhead or the true manhood of Christ. 
In opposition to Docetism, the doctrine of the human nature 
of Christ had indeed been so firmly established, that no one 
_was likely to deny that He possessed a human body ; and 
when Hilary, orthodox on all other points, seems to border 
upon Docetism, by maintaining that the body of Jesus could 
not undergo any real sufferings (1), he only means that the 
sufferings of Christ are to be understood as a free act of His 
love. But two other questions arose, which were beset with 
still greater difficulties. In the first place, it was asked 
whether a human soul formed a necessary part of the 
humanity of Christ ; and if so (as the orthodox maintained, in 
opposition to the Arians) (2), it was still asked whether this 
soul meant only the animal soul, or also included the rational 
human spirit (in distinction from the divine). 


(1) Hilary wishes to preserve the most intimate union 
between the divine and human natures of Christ, so that it 
may be said: totus hominis Filius est Dei Filius, and vice 
versa ; for the same reason he says concerning the God-man, 
De Trin. x. 23: Habens ad patiendum quidem corpus et 
passus est, sed non habuit naturam ad dolendum. (He com- 
pares it to an arrow which passes through the water without 
wounding it.)\—Comment. in Ps. cxxxviii. 3: Suscepit ergo 
infirmitates, quia homo nascitur; et putatur dolere, quia 
patitur: caret vero doloribus ipse, quia Deus est (the usage of 
the Latin word pati allowed such a distinction to be made).— 
De Trin. xi. 48: In forma Dei manens servi formam assumsit, 
non demutatus, sed se ipsum exinaniens et intra se latens et 
intra suam ipse vacuefactus potestatem; dum se usque ad 
formam temperat habitus humani, ne potentem immensamque 
naturam assumpte humanitatis non ferret infirmitas, sed in 
tantum se virtus incircumscripta moderaretur, in quantum 
oporteret eam usque ad paticntiam connexi sibi corporis 
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obedire. He opposes the purely docetic interpretation of the 
Impassibilitas, De Synodis 49 (Dorner, ii. 2, 1055): Pati 
potuit, et passibile esse non potuit, quia passibilitas nature 
infirmis significatio est, passio autem est eorum, que sunt 
illata perpessio. He makes a distinction between passionis 
materia et passibilitatis infirmitas. Hilary, moreover, ascribes 
a human soul to Christ, but says that He received neither’ 
that soul nor His body from Mary; on the contrary, the God- 
man has His origin in Himself; comp. Dorner, s. 1040 ff., and 
the whole section. Cf. also Hilar. Com. in Matt. xxvi. 37; 
Zoickler, s. 213, 436. 

(2) Athan. Contra Apollin. ii, 3: "Apesos 5é cdpxa povnv 
mpos atroxpupyny THs OedtnTos oporoyel avtl dé Tod écwOev év 
juiv avOpwrov, Touvtécte Ths Wwuyijs, Tov Adyou év TH capKt 
Réyer yeyovévar, THY ToD maDovs vonow Kal Ti é& adov avac- 
tacw 7h Oeotnts Tmpocayev tokpav. Comp. Epiph. Her. 
69, 19, and other passages quoted by Jinscher, von Colln, 
_s. 268. This notion was very prominently brought forward 
by the Arians, Zudozius and Eunomius ; respecting the former, 
see Cave, Historia Script. Eccles. i p. 219; concerning the 
latter, comp. Mansi, Cone. t. ili. p. 648, and Meander, Dg. 
s. 330. [The doctrines of Arius were expressed still more 
definitely by Huwnomius. The Son cannot even be said to be 
like God, since likeness and unlikeness can only be predicated 
of created things. Generation from the divine essence is 
inconceivable ; an eternal generation is unimaginable. The 
will is the mediating principle between the divine essence 
and agency. The Son of God was created according to God’s 
will; He was eternally with God only as predestinated. Ibid. 
s. 336. In the confession of faith of Hunomius, it is stated 
that the Logos assumed man, both body and soul; but doubt- 
less an ov« has dropped out—* not a man consisting of body 
and soul ;” this appears from a citation of Gregory of Nyssa, 
from Lunomius, and also from a fragment lately published by 
Mansi.—Baur, Dogmengesch. s. 161, says that Hunomius 
widely diverged from the original standpoint of Arius, in 
maintaining that the essence of God could be completely con- 
ceived—particularly in reference to the point that God must 
be unbegotten. Thus Arianism logically leads to putting the 
‘infinite and the finite into an abstract opposition to each other. 

Hacens. Hist. Doct. I. 2B 
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It presents the contrast of the Aristotelian with the Platonic 
mode of thought.] Another party of the Arians, however, 
rejected the notion that the Logos had been changed into the 
soul of Christ, and supposed a human soul along with the 
Logos. Comp. Dorner, ii. 2,8. 1038. But even some ortho- 
dox theologians of this period used indefinite language on this 
point previously to the rise of the Apollinarian controversy. 
Comp. Miinscher, von Célln, s. 269. Dorner, 1c. s. 1071 ff. 
Baur, Dg, i. 2,8. 212. 


§°99: 
The Doctrine of Apollinaris. 


Apollinaris, Bishop of Laodicea, who in other respects had 
a high reputation among orthodox theologians, conceived that 
that higher life of reason, which elevates man above the rest _ 
of creation, was not needed by Jesus, in whom there is a 
personal indwelling of Deity; or rather, that this human 
reason was absolutely set aside, the Logos, as vods Oeios, being 
substituted (1). His intention seems to have been to honour 
Christ, not to detract from His dignity. He was opposed 
by Athanasius, and still more by Gregory of Nazianzus and 
Gregory of Nyssa, whose efforts led to the adoption of the 
doctrine that Christ had a perfect human nature, consisting 
of a body and a rational soul, together with the divine 
nature (2). The Council of Constantinople (A.D. 381) con- 
demned Apollinarianism as heretical. 


(1) Apollinaris was led by his dialectic culture’ to suppose 
that he might establish his argument with mathematical pre- 
cision (yewpetpixats drrodeiEeou Kal avdyxais). Of the writings 
in which he explained his views, only fragments are extant in 
the works of Gregory of Nyssa, Theodoret, and Leontius Byzan- 
tinus (who lived about the year 590); they were the follow- 
ing: wept capxdcews Royidiov (arodevEis wept ths Oelas 

1 Baumgarten-Crusius, ii. 160, sees here a twofold Platonism; not only the 


distinction between vod; and Yux%, but also that in place of the vod; comes a 
higher potence, but of the same nature, 
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évoapK@oews)—TO KaTa Kepdratov BiBAiov—repl dvacta- 
cews—mrepl tictews AoyiSvov—and some letters (in Gallandiz 
Bibl. PP. t. xii. p. 7068s. Angelo Maio, Class. Auct. t. ix. p. 
495ss.). Comp. Dorner, ii. 2,s.976, and Neander, Dg. 334 ff. 
Apollinaris objected to the union of the Logos with a rational 
human soul, that the human being thus united to the Logos 
must either preserve his own will, in which case there would 
be no true interpenetration of the divine and the human, or 
that the human soul must lose its liberty by becoming united 
to the Logos, either of which would be absurd. “He chiefly 
opposed the tpemrov, or the liberty of choice in Christology.” — 
Dorner, lc. s. 987. In his opinion, Christ is not merely 
avOpwmos évOeos, but God become man. According to the 
threefold division of man (the trichotomistic anthropology), 
Apollinaris was willing to ascribe a soul to the Redeemer, 
since he thought that was only something intermediate 
between body and spirit, and the #yewovsxov of the body. 
But that which itself determines the soul (7d adtoxivytov), 
and constitutes the higher dignity of man, the vods (the wuy7 
Aoytxy) of Christ, could not be of human origin, but must be 
purely divine; for His incarnation did not consist in the 
Logos becoming vods, but in becoming odp£ (Whether and 
how far Christ brought the cap€ itself from heaven, or received * 
it from Mary, see Baur, 595, Anm., and Dorner, 1007 ff. 
[Dorner says that Apollinaris held that the Logos was always 
potentially, or had the destination to be, man, since He was 
the type of humanity; but yet, that the assumption of the 
form (flesh) of man occurred only at His birth.]) But as the 
divine reason supplies the place of the human, there exists a 
specific difference between Christ and other men. In their 
case everything has to undergo a process of gradual develop- 
ment, which cannot be without conflicts and sin (é7ov yap 
téreL0s avOpwrros, éxed Kal dpuaptia, apud Athan. i. 2, p, 923. 
Comp. c. 21, p. 939: duaptia évumoctatos). But this could 
not take place in the case of Christ: ovdcuia aoxnous &v 
Xpict@* ove apa vods éotw avOpamvos. Comp. Gregory of 
Nyssa, Antirrhet. adv. Apollin. iv. c. 221. At the same time, 
Apollinaris supposed the body and soul of: Christ to be so 
completely filled and animated with the higher life of God, 
that he took no offence at such expressions as “ God died, God 
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is born,” etc. He in fact believed that we do not adequately 
express the unity unless we say: “ Our God is crucified,” and: 
“Man is raised up to the right hand of God.” He even 
maintained that, on account of this intimate union, divine 
homage is also due to the human nature of Christ, le. p. 241, 
264. His opponents, therefore, charged him with Patripas- 
sianism. But it certainly is a mere inference drawn by 
Gregory of Nazianzus, when he attributes to Apollinaris the 
assertion that Christ must have possessed an irrational, animal 
soul, eg. that of a horse, or an ox, because He had not a 
rational human soul. On the other hand, Apollinaris, on his 
side, was not wanting in deducing similar consequences from his 
opponents’ positions, accusing them of believing in two Christs, 
two Sons of God, ete. Comp. Dorner, s..985 ff. Ullmann, 
Greg. v. Naz. s. 401 ff Bawr, Gesch. der Trinitatl. i.s. 585 ff. 
(2) Athanasius maintained, in opposition to Apollinaris, 
Contra Apollinar. libri ii. (but without mentioning by name 
his opponent, with whom he had personal intercourse),’ that 
it behoved Christ to be our example in every respect, and that 
His nature, therefore, must resemble ours. Sinfulness, which 
is empirically connected with the development of man, is not 
a necessary attribute of human nature; this would lead to 
Manichzism. Man, on the contrary, was originally free from 
sin, and Christ appeared on that very account, viz. in order to 
show that God is not the author of sin, and to prove that it 
is possible to live a sinless life (the controversy thus touched 
upon questions of an anthropological nature then debated)— 
Athanasius distinctly separated the divine from the human 
(comp. especially lib. ii.), but he did not admit that he taught 
the existence of two Christs. Comp. Neander, Ke. ii. 2, 923. 
Mohler, Athanasius, ii. s. 262 f£? Gregory of Nazianzus (Ep. 
10On the character of this book, see Dorner, i. 984, Anm. [It was written 
after the death of Apollinaris, and very much in it has reference rather to what 
the tendency became, than to views actually avowed by Apollinaris himself. ] 
To what extent Athanasius himself approximated to Apollinarianism, see Voigt, 
le. s. 125, 129. 
® Mohler compares the doctrine of Apollinaris with that of Luther (s. 271). 
This is so far correct, as that in Luther we certainly find similar expressions ; 
see Schenkel, Das Wesen des Protest. i. 313 ff. Yet such parallels can seldom 
be fully carried out. Others have tried to find other correspondences with A pol- 


linaris in later times ; Dorner has compared his views with those of aan 
(s. 1028), and Baur with those of Servetus (Gesch. d, Trin. iii. 101). 
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ad Cledon. et Orat. 51) equally asserted the necessity of a true 
and perfect human nature. It was not only necessary, as the 
medium by which God might manifest Himself, but Jesus 
could redeem and sanctify man only by assuming his whole 
nature, consisting of body and soul. (Similar views had been 
formerly held by Jrenceus, and were afterwards more fully 
developed by: Anselm.) Gregory thus strongly maintained the 
doctrine of the two natures of the Saviour. We must distin- 
guish in Christ @\do Kal dddro, but not adros Kal ddXos. 
Compare the Epist. ad Nectar. sive Orat. 46, with his 10 
Anathematismata against Apollinaris, and Ullmann, s. 396- 
413. The work of Gregory of Nyssa, entitled Adyos avtippy- 
TuKOS TMpds TA’ AtrodAwWwapiov (which was probably composed 
between the years 374 and 380), may be found in Zaccagni, 
Collect. Monum. Vett., and Gallandii Bibl. Patr. vi. p. 517. 
Comp. Gieseler, Kg. i. s. 356; Rupp, s. 139.—He opposed the 
followers of Apollinaris (Sivvovetactat, Arpoupitai) in his Ep. 
- Her. 77.—The doctrine of Apollinaris was also condemned in 
the West by Damasus, Bishop of Rome (comp. Jiinscher, von 
Collin, s. 277), and once more by the second Cicumenical 
Synod of Constantinople (A.D. 381, Can. i. vii.). The later 
disciples of Apollinaris appear to have developed the doctrine 
of their master in a completely Docetic manner. Comp. 
Mohler, wbi supra, s. 264 ff. 


§ 100. 


Nestorianism. 


P. £. Jablonski, Exercitatio historico-theologica de Nestorianismo, Berol. 1724. 
—Tiibinger Quartalschrift, 1835, ii. part 1. W. Moller, Nestorius a. dic 
nestorianische Streit., in Herzog, x. s. 288 ff. 


The attempt to maintain the integrity of the human nature 
of Christ together with the divine, necessarily led from time 
to time to the inquiry whether that which the Scriptures 
relate respecting the life and actions of the Redeemer, His 
birth, sufferings, and death, refers only to His humanity, or to 
both His divine and human nature; and, if the latter, in 
what way it may be said to refer to both, While the 
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teachers of the Alexandrian school asserted in strong terms 
the wnity of the divine and the human in Christ, the theo- 
logians of Antioch, Diodorus of Tarsus and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, made a strict distinction between the one and 
the other (1). At last the phrase, “mother of God” 
(Ocordxos) (2), which the increasing homage paid to Mary 
had brought into use, gave rise to the controversy respecting 
the relation of the two natures in Christ. Nestorius, patriarch 
of Constantinople, disapproved of this phrase, maintaining 
that Mary had given birth to Christ, but not to God (3). 
Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria, opposed him, and both pro- 
nounced anathemas against each other (4). Nestorius sup- 
posed, in accordance with the, Antiochene mode of thought, 
that the divine and the human natures of Christ ought to be 
distinctly separated, and admitted only a ovvddera (junction) 
of the one and the other, an évol/knows (indwelling) of the 
Godhead. Cyril, on the contrary, was led by the tendencies 
of the Egyptian (Alexandrian) school (5) to maintain the per- 
fect union of the two natures (duowxy évwcus). Nestorius was 
condemned by the Synod of Ephesus (4.D. 431) (6), but the 
controversy was not thus brought to a close. 


(1) Diodorus died AD. 394. Some fragments of his 
treatise: mpds to’s Zuvovevactds, are preserved in a Latin 
translation by Mar. Mercator, ed. Baluze, p. 349 s. (Garner, 
p. 317), and Leontius Byzantinus. Comp. Miinscher, xon 
Colin, s. 280: Adoramus purpuram propter indutum et 
templum propter inhabitatorem, etc.— The opinions of 
Theodore are expressed in his confession of faith, which may 
be found in Acta Cone. Ephes. Actio vi. quoted by Mansi, 
t. iv. p. 1347; in Marius Mercator (Garner, i. p. 95); 
Miinscher, von Oolin, s. 280. On his controversy with 
Apollinaris, see Fritesche, p. 92,101. Comp. Neander, Kg. 
ii, 3, s. 929-944. Fragmentum, ed. Fritzsche, p. 8: "AAV 
ov, » Ocla piors ék mapbevov ryeyévuntat, yeyevnrar dé ex 
THs TrapOévou 6 €k THs ovcias THs mapBévou ovoTas’ aux, 
6 Oeds Aoyos éx ths Mapias yeyevunr au, yeyevunras dé ek 
Mapias 6 é« oréppatos AaBis oby 6 eos Aoyos ex yuvatKds 
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yeyevuntat, yeyévvntar Sé ex yuvaikds 0 TH TOD dylov TveEev- 
patos Suvduer SiatrAacGels ev adh ovK ex pntpds TéTexTaL 
6 Opoovctos TH TaTpl, auntwp yap ovTOs KaTa THY TOD 
waxapiov IIavrov pavnv, adr o év borépows Kaspots, ev TH 
LNTpOA yaoTpl TH TOD dylov mvevpatos Suvdpuer SiaTrATOels, 
ate kal a@adtwp Sia TodTO Neyouevos. 

(2) Concerning the ecclesiastical meaning of this term, 
which came gradually into use, see Socrat. vii. 32; Miinscher, 
von Colin, i. 286. The absurd discussions on the partus 
virgineus (comp. eg. Rufinus, Expos. 20), where Mary, with 
allusion to what Ezekiel says, is called the porta Domini, per 
quam introivit in mundum, etc. belong to the same class. 
Neander (Dg. s. 344) says that the controversy took an 
unfortunat2 turn from the beginning, because it started from 
a word and not from a doctrinal idea: “thus the fanaticism 
of the multitude was inflamed, and political passions had the 
yreater play.” 

(3) Anastasius, a presbyter of Alexandria (A.D. 428), 
preached against the use of the term in question, and thus 
called forth the controversy. He was followed by Nestorius 
(a disciple of Theodore of Mopsuestia); Socrat. vii. 32. 
Leporius, a presbyter and monk at Massilia, and follower of 
Pelagius, had previously propounded a similar doctrine in the 
West, see Miinscher, von Collin, s. 282. The views of Nestorius 
himself are contained in iil. (11.) Sermcnes Nestorti, quoted by 
Mar. Mercator, p. 53-74; Mansi, iv. p. 1197; Garner, ii. 
p. 3 ss. He rejected the appellation “mother of God” as 
heathenish, and contrary to Heb. vu. 3. Resting, as he did, 
on the orthodox doctrine of the eternal generation of the Son, 
he could say (see Garner, p. 5): Non peperit creatura .eum, 
qui est increabilis; non recentem de virgine Deum Verbum 
genuit Pater. In principio erat enim verbum, sicut Joh. (i. 1), 
ait. Non peperit creatura creatorem [increabilem], sed peperit 
hominem, Deitatis instrumentum. Non creavit Deum Verbum 
Spir. S.... sed Deo Verbo templum fabricatus est, quod habi- 
taret, ex virgine, etc. But Mestoriws by no means refused to 
worship the human nature of Christ in its connection with 
the divine, and strongly protested against the charge of 
separating the two natures: Propter utentem illud indu- 
mentum, quo utitur, colo, propter absconditum adoro, quod 
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foris videtur. Inseparabilis ab eo, qui oculis paret, est Deus. 
Quomodo igitur ejus, qui non dividitur, honorem [ego] et 
dignitatem audeam separare? Divido naturas, sed conjungo 
reverentiam (quoted by Garner, P. 5). And in the fragment 
given by Mansi, p. 1201. Ava tov popotvta TOV Popovpevov 
eee. Sud Tov KeKpuppévov mpoo Kuve) TOV Pauvepevor aXe 
pirtos ToD hatvopévou Geos dua TodTO Tod Ly Kopslopévou Thy 
Tyuny ov yopite: xwpifo tas pices, GAN éva THY Tpoc- 
xuvnow. He preferred calling Mary Oeoddyos or Xpic- 
toroxos, instead of @eoroxos. Comp. the other passages in 
Miinscher, von Colin, s. 284-286, Baur, Gesch. d. Trinitat. 
Meshal 2k it 

(4) On the external history of this controversy, see the 
works on ecclesiastical history.—It commenced with a 
correspondence between Nestorius and Cyril, in which they 
charged each other with respectively separating and con- 
founding the two natures of Christ. Cyril was supported by 
Ceelestine, Bishop of Rome ; Nestorius, by the Eastern bishops 
in general, and John, Bishop of Antioch, in patticular—In 
the progress of the controversy Vestorius declared himself 
willing even to adopt the term Qeortoxos if properly explained. 
Comp. the Acts, and especially the Anathematismata them- 
selves, in Mansi, v. p. 1 ss., and iv. p. 1099; in Mar. Mercator, 
p. 142 (Garner, ii. 77 ss.), reprinted in Bawmgarten’s Theolo- 
gische Streitigkeiten, ii. s. 770 ff. | Gueseler, Kirchengesch. 
is. 408. Miinscher, von Colin, s. 290-295. 

(5) “As the Alexandrians exalted the tbrép Aoyov, so did the 
Antiochenes the kata doyov,” Neander, Dg. s. 349. On their 
differences, and the inferences which each party drew from 
the views of the other to its disadvantage, see ibid. The 
avTieTadoTacis THY dvoy“aTwy was carried to an extreme 
by the Alexandrians, while the Antiochenes distinguished 
between what is spoken doypaticads and what ravnyupixds. 

(6) The acts of the synod are given in Mansi, iv. p. 1123; 
Fuchs, iv. s, 1 ff. The synod was organized in a partisan 
way by Oyril.—A counter-synod was held under John, 
Bishop of Antioch, in opposition to Cyril and Memnon; 
these in their turn excommunicated John and his party. The 
Emperor Theodosius at first confirmed the sentence of deposi- 
tion which the two contending parties had pronounced upon 
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each other, but afterwards Nestorius was abandoned by all; 
for John of Antioch himself was prevailed upon to give his 
consent to the condemnation of his friend, after Cyril had 
proposed a formula, the contradictions of which with his 
former Anathematismata were but poorly slurred over (comp. 
Miinscher, von Colin, s. 297). The consequence was the 
separation of the Nestorian party (Chaldee Christians, 
Thomas - Christians) from the Catholic Church. On the 
further history of the Nestorians, see J. S. Asseman, de 
Syris Nestorianis, in Bibl. Orient, Rom. 1728, t. iii. pt. 2. 
“ We may call the view of Cyril (according to which the human 
is changed into the divine) the MAGICAL aspect of the union, 
and that of Nestorius (according to which the two natures are 
only joined together) the MECHANICAL,” Dorner (1st ed.), s. 90, 


§ 101. 


Lutychian-Monophysite Controversy. 
Pressel in Herzog’s Realencyclopidie, ix. s, 743 ff. 


The doctrine which separated the two natures of Christ had 
been rejected by the condemnation of Nestorius. But with 
the growing influence and power of the party of Cyril, led by 
Dioscurus, Cyril’s successor (1), the still greater danger arose 
of confounding instead of separating the said natures. When 
the party zeal of Wutyches, archimandrite of Constantinople, 
maintained the doctrine of only one nature in Christ (2), 
there arose new disturbances; and, when Déiosewrus had in 
vain endeavoured to force the Monophysite doctrine by 
violent means upon the Eastern Church (3), both he and his 
sentiments were condemned at the Council of Chalcedon 
(A.D. 451). In the course of the controversy, Leo the Great, 
Bishop of Rome, addressed a letter to Flavian, Bishop of 
Constantinople (4). On the basis of this Epistola Flaviana 
the synod pronounced in favour of the doctrine of two 
natures, neither to be separated nor confounded, and, in 
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order to prevent further errors, drew up a formula of faith, 
which should be binding upon all parties (5). 


(1) Respecting his character and violent conduct, especially 
towards Theodoret, see Meander, Kg, ii. 3, 8. 1064 ff The 
original documents of this controversy are given in Mansi, 
t. vi. vii. (Ang. Maio, Script. Vett. Coll. t. vii. and ix. Coll. Class. 
Auct. t. x. p. 408 ss.). [Zcberatus, Breviarium Causze Nestor. et 
Eutychian., in Mansi, ix. 659. Walch’s Ketzerhist. vi. Baur, 
Dreieinigkeit, i. 800. Dorner, Person Christi, ii. 99 ff.] 

(2) Hutyches was charged by Eusebius of Doryleum with 
the revival of Valentinian and Apollinarian errors, and 
deposed by a synod held at Constantinople in the year 448. 
See Mansi, vi. p. 694-754. According to the acts of this 
synod, he taught: Mera tiv évavOparnow tod Oeod Adyou, 
TOUTEGTL peTa THY YevUnawW TOD Kupiov jpav “Incod Xpictod, 
pilav iow mpockuvety kat tavtnv Oeod capKwOévtos Kat 
évavOpwmyncavtos. He denied that the flesh of Christ was of 
the same essence (6uoovcvos) with ours, though he would not 
be understood to teach that Christ brought His body with 
Him from heaven. But when his opponents drove him at 
last into a corner, he went so far as to admit that the body 
of Christ was of the same substance with our own. But he 
could not be induced to confess his belief in the existence of 
two natures, a divine and a human. He maintained that 
there had been two natures only mpd tis évocews ; but after 
that he would acknowledge only one. On the agreement 
between his doctrine and that of Cyril, see Meee ‘von 
Colin, s. 301. 

(3) These violent proceedings were carried to an extreme 
length at the Robber Synod, 4.D.449 (Latrocinium Ephesinum, 
avvodos AnoTpLxy), the acts of which may be found in Mansi, 
vi. p. 593 8s.; Fuchs, iv. s. 340 ff. 

(4) The epistle in question is given in Vanst, v. p. 1359 
(separately published by XK. Phil. Henke, Helmst. 1780, 4to, 
comp. Griesbach, Opusc. Acad. t. 1 p. 52 ss. Miinscher, von 
Colin, s, 802): Salva proprietate utriusque nature et sub- 
stantize et in unam coéunte personam, suscepta est a majestate 
humilitas, a virtute infirmitas, ab eternitate mortalitas; et ad 
resolvendum conditionis nostree debitum natura inviolabilis 
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nature est unita passibili, ut quod nostris remediis congrue- 
bat, unus atque idem mediator Dei et hominum, homo Jesus 
Christus, et mori posset ex uno et mori non posset ex altero, 
In integra ergo veri hominis perfectaque natura verus natus 
est Deus, totus in suis, totus in nostris, . . . Qui enim verus. 
est Deus, idem verus est homo, et nullum est in hac unitate 
mendacium, dum invicem sunt et humilitas hominis et altitudo 
Deitatis. Sicut enim Deus non mutatur miseratione, ita homo 
non consumitur dignitate. Agit enim utraque forma cum 
alterius communione, quod proprium est: Verbo scilicet oper- 
ante, quod verbi est, et carne exsequente, quod carnis est, etc. 
He then ascribes birth, hunger, nakedness, suffering, death, 
burial, etc., to the human, miracles to the divine nature; the 
passage in John xiv. 28 refers to the former, that in John 
x. 30 to the latter. Comp. on Leo’s Christology, Perthel, u. s. 
146; Baur, Trin. i. 807 ff. 

(5) Mansi, vii. 108 8.: ... ‘“Earopevor tolvuy tots dryloss 
matpacw, va Kal Tov avdTov opmoroyely vidv Tov KUpLOV UaDv 
"Inoody Xpictov cuppodves dravtes exdvddoKopev, TéENELOY TOV 
avtov év Oedrn7 Kal Tédevov Tov adTov ev avOpwmdTyTt, Oedv 
adnOds kal dvOpwrrov adrnPAs Tov adtov ex vruyiis NoyeKAs Kat 
cHpaTtos, ouoovc.ov TO IIatpt cata tiv Ocotnta Kal opoovarov 
Tov avTov npuiv Kata THY avOpwroTnTa, KaTA TdvTa Spmo.ov 
hpiv xwpls duaptlas’ mpo aibvev pev é« tov IIatpos yevvy- 
Oévra kata thv Oedtnta, ém’ éeoxdtav S& ToY Hwepav Tov 
avr 8.” Has Kal Sia THY Hpetépay cwtnplav éx Mapias ris 
mapGévov Ths OeoToKoV KaTa TV avOpwmroTnTa, va Kal TOV 
avtov Xpiotov Tidv, Kipuov, povoyevh éx Sv0 picewy (év dvo 
gicecw)' dcvyxXvTas, aTpéTTOS, GdLalpéTos, AYWPLaTOS 
yvopilopevov' ovdapyod Ths Tov picewy Svahopas avypyuévns 
dia THY Evwcw, colopévns 5 wadrov THs idioTnTos ExaTépas 
pioews Kal eis év TpdcwTov Kal play broctacw curTpe- 
yovons’ ov ets dv0 mpocwma pepifopevor, a] Sia rpovpevov, 
GAN éva Kat Tov adrov Tidv Kal povoyevh, Oedv Noyov, KUpLov 
"Inooby Xpictov' xabdrep dvwbev ot tpophras wept avtod Kab 
autos nds Inoods Xpioros éEetraidevoe’ Kat TO TOV TaTépwv 
npiv mapadedwKe cvp,Borov. 

We cannot fail to see a dogmatic parallel between these 


1 On this different reading, comp. Mansi, p. 106, 775, 840. Walch, Bibl. 
Symb. p. 106. 
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Christological decisions and the theological definitions of the 
Council of Nice, with this difference only (demanded. by the 
difference of the objects in view), that the latter understood 
by dvots that which belongs to each nature separately, but 
by trdctacis, mpocwrop, that which both have in common ; 
the reverse is the case in the decisions of the Synod of 
Chalcedon, 


§ 102. ° 
Progress of the Controversy.—Theopaschites, 


But the authority of the decision of the Council of Chalce- 
don was not at once generally acknowledged. Many conflicts 
ensued (1) before the doctrine of two natures in one person was 
received as the orthodox doctrine of the Church, and finally 
inserted into what is commonly called the Athanasian 
Creed (2). The exact medium, however, between the two 
extreme views was not strictly preserved. For by the admis- 
sion of a new clause, viz. that one of the divine persons had 
been crucified (Theopaschitism), into the definitions of the fifth 
(Ecumenical Synod (4.p. 553) (3), the Monophysite notion 
gained the ascendency within the pale of orthodoxy. 


(1) The Henoticon of the Emperor Zeno, aD. 482 (in 
Lvagr. iii. c. 14; separately published by Berger, Wittenb. 
1723, 4to); was intended to bring about a reconciliation between 
the contending parties, but was not followed by any permanent 
success. Comp. Jablonski, Diss. de Henotico Zenonis, Francof. 
ad Viadr. 1737, 4to. Miinscher, v. Colln,s. 306,307. It was 
taught that Christ was ouootcios T@ Tatpi Kata Ti OeornTa, 
Kal opoovovos nuiv Kata thv avOpwrornta. The predicate 
Oeotoxos was vindicated for Mary; and the Anathematismata 
of Cyril were justified. 

(2) Symb, Athan. pars ii—(Comp. § 97.) 

27. Sed necessarium est.ad eternam salutem, ut incar- 
nationem quoque Domini nostri Jesu Christi fideliter credat. 
28. Est ergo fides recta, ut credamus et confiteamur, quia 
Dominus noster Jesus Christus, Dei filius, Deus pariter et homo 


, 
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est. 29. Deus est ex substantia Patris ante seecula genitus: 
homo ex substantia matris in seculo natus. 30. Perfectus 
deus, perfectus homo, ex anima rationali et humana carne 
subsistens. 31. Aiqualis Patri secundum divinitatem, minor 
Patre secundum humanitatem. 32. Qui, licet deus sit et 
homo, non duo tamen, sed unus est Christus. 33. Unus 
autem non conversione divinitatis in carnem, sed assumtione 
humanitatis in Deum. 34. Unus omnino non confusione sub- 
stantiarum, sed unitate persone. 35. Nam sicut anima 
rationalis et caro unus est homo, ita et Deus et homo unus est 
Christus. 36. Qui passus est pro salute nostra, descendit ad 
inferos, tertia die resurrexit a mortuis, 37, ascendit in ccelos, 
sedet ad dexteram Patris, inde venturus judicare vivos et 
mortuos. 38. Ad cujus adventum omnes homines resurgere 
debent cum corporibus suis et reddituri sunt de factis propriis 
rationem. 39. Et qui bona egerunt, ibunt in vitam eternam: 
qui vero mala, in ignem eternum. 40. Hec est fides catholica, 
quam nisi quisquam fideliter firmiterque crediderit, salvus esse 
non poterit. 

(3) Peter Fullo (6 yvadeds) was the first who introduced 
the clause Geos éotavp#On into the Trisagion, at Antioch 
(463-471). The African bishops, Fulgentius, Ferrandus, and 
Fulgentius of Ruspe, declared in favour of the formula, that 
one of the Trinity was crucified. See Gueseler, Kg. i. 2, 365. 
—In the year 533 Justinian pronounced the phrase, unwm 
crucificum esse ex sancta et consubstantialt Trinitate, to be 
orthodox (Cod. lib. i. Tit. i 6): he did so in agreement with 
John 11., Bishop of Rome, but in opposition to his predecessor 
Hormisdas. — The decree of the council is given in Mansi, 
ix. p. 304: Ei tus oby oporoye? Tov eotavpwpévov capkt 
Kipiov jpadv Incotvy Xpiotov elvas Gedy adnOwov Kai «cvpuov 
Tis Soéns, kal Eva Ths ayias Tpiabos* 6 ToLodTos avdbeua éoTw. 
— This victory of the advocates of Theopaschitism was only 
the counterpart of the one which the friends of the phrase 
Oeotéxos had gained in former years. Thus such expressions 
as “God is born, God died,” came gradually into use in 
dogmatic theology. It was in this sense that, eg., the author 
of the Soliloquia Animee (which may be found in the works of 
Augustine), c. 1, offered the following prayer: Manus tue, 
Domine, fecerunt me et plasmaverunt me, manus inquam ile, 
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que affixee clavis sunt pro me. Cf. Herzog, Realenc. xvi. 
B15. 


§ 103. 


Various Modifications of the Monophysite Doctrine. 
Aphthartodocete, Phthartolatri, Agnoéte. 


J. CO. L. Gieseler, Commentatio, qua Monophysitarum veterum Varie de Christi 
Persona Opiniones inprimis ex ipsorum effatis recens editis illustrantur. 
Part. i. ii, Gott. 1838, 4to. 

The Monophysites themselves were not agreed on the 
question whether Christ possessed a corruptible or an incor- 
ruptible body. The Phthartolatri (Severians) maintained the 
former; the Aphthartodocetw (Julianists) asserted the latter, 
in accordance with their Monophysite premisses respecting the 
nature of Christ. Different views obtained among the Aph- 
thartodocete themselves on the question whether Christ's 
body was created or not, and led to the formation of two 
distinct parties, the Kézstolatri and the Aktistete (1). The 
omniscience of Christ necessarily followed from the Monophy- 
site doctrine. The assertion, therefore, of Zhemistius, deacon 
of Alexandria, that Christ as man was ignorant of many 
things (Agnoétism, Mark xiii. 32; Luke ii. 25), was rejected 
by the strict Monophysites (2). 


(1) Sources: Leont. Byzant. (in Gallandii Bibl. Patr. xii). 
Niceph. Callistt, lib. xvii. Geseler (in the 2d Part of the 
dissertation cited before) endeavours to prove that the view of 
the Julianists was by no means purely Docetic, but allied to 
that taken by Clement of Alexandria, Hilary, Gregory of Nyssa, 
etc., and that it also bore resemblance to the opinions enter- 
tained by Apoliinaris. Xenaias (Philoxenus), Bishop of 
Hierapolis, and the contemporary of Julian, Bishop of Hali- 
carnassus, appears as the representative of this view (@ieseler, 
s. 7). — Different meanings were attached to the word $Oopd, 
which was made at one time to denote the frailty of the 
living body, and its susceptibility to suffering; at another, tc 
signify the dissolubility of the corpse (ibidem, s. 4). 
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(2) On the orthodox side, Gregory the Great (Epist. x. 35, 
39) declared against Agnoéttism. On the controversy in the 
West, with ZLeporivs,a monk of Gaul (about 426), who also 
taught Agnoétism in connection with the doctrines of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, see Meander, Dg. s. 354. [He contended for 
the unconditional transference of the predicates of the human 
nature to the divine, and consequently for such expressions as 
“ God was born,” “ God died ;” he also taught a progressive 
revelation of the divine Logos in the human nature to which 
he was united, and Agnotism.] 


Though the orthodox Church was far from giving the least countenance to 
Docetism, yet the ideas entertained by Origen in the preceding period (see 
§ 66, note 6), viz., that Christ rose from the tomb with a glorified body, 
found many more friends in the present period. Not only Hilary, whose 
views, generally speaking, come nearest to those of the Docete, but also 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, and most of the eastern theologians, with the 
exception of Hphraem Syrus, Gregory of Nyssa, and Cyril of Alexandria, 
adopted more or less the notion of Origen. Thus Chrysostom says in 
reference to John xxi. 10: Quiver yap dAAn werpn, HAAN Quv7, HAAG 
oxnxt1 ; in support of his opinion he appealed especially to the appearance 
of Christ when the doors were shut. On the other hand, the last-named 
Fathers of the Eastern Church, as well as the western theologians, Jerome in 
particular, asserted that Christ possessed the very same body both prior and 
anterior to His resurrection. Cyril firmly maintains that Christ was é 
copa rans, Augustine and Leo the Great, on the contrary, endeavoured 
to reconcile the notion of the identity of Christ’s body with the idea of its 
glorification. Thus Leo says in Sermo 69, de Resurrect. Dom. cap. 4 (t. i. 
p. 73): Resurrectio Domini non finis carnis, sed commutatio fuit, nec virtutis 
augmento consumta substantia est. Qualitas transiit, non natura deficit : 
et factum est corpus impassibile, immortale, incorruptibile. .. nihil remansit 
in carne Christi infirmum, ut et ipsa sit per essentiam et non sit ipsa per 
gloriam. Gregory the Great and others used similar language. — Most of 
the theologians of this period also adhered to the opinion that Christ had 
quickened Himsely by His own power, in opposition to the notion enter- 
tained by the Arians, viz. that the Father had raised Him from the dead. 
For the doctrine of the two natures in Christ led them to imagine that the 
union subsisting between the divine and the human was so intimate and 
permanent, that both His body and soul, after their natural separation by 
death, continued to be connected with His divine nature, the body in the 
grave, the soul in Hades. Nor did Christ stand in need of the angel to 
roll away the stone; this took place only in consequence of His resurrec- 
tion.—His ascension was likewise the self-exaltation of the Godhead in 
Him, not a miracle wrought by the Father upon Him (generally speaking, 
theologians were accustomed at this time to consider the miracles of Christ 
as works achieved by His divine nature), The cloud which formerly 
enveloped all the events of Christ’s life was now changed into a triumphal 
car (nua) accompanied by angels. Comp. Athan. De Assumt. Dom.; aud 
for further particulars, see Dfiiller, l.c. p. 40 ss., p. 83 ss. 
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§ 104, 


The Doctrine of Two Wills in Christ—Monothelites, 


T, Combefisii, Historia Monothelitarum, in the second volume of his Noy. 
Auctuarium Bibl. PP. Greco-Latin. Par. 1648, fol. Walch, Historie 
der Ketzereien, vol. ix. s. 1-606. Presselin Herzog, Realenc. ix. s. 752 ff. 


The attempt made by the Emperor Heraclius, in the seventh 
century, to re-unite the Monophysites with the Catholic Church, 
led to the controversy respecting the two wills in Christ, akin 
to that concerning His natures (1). In agreement with Cyrus, 
patriarch of Alexandria, the emperor, hoping to reconcile the 
two parties, adopted the doctrine of only one divine-human 
energy (€vépyeca), and of one will in Christ (2). But Soph- 
ronius, an acute monk of Palestine, afterwards patriarch of 
Jerusalem (4.D. 635), endeavoured to show that this doctrine 
was inadmissible, since the doctrine of two natures, set forth 
by the Synod of Chalcedon, necessarily implied that of two 
wills (3). After several fruitless attempts had been made to 
establish the Monothelite doctrine (4), the sixth Ecumenical 
Council of Constantinople (A.D. 680), with the co-operation of 
the Bishop of Rome (5), adopted the doctrine of two wills and 
two energies as the orthodox doctrine, but decided that the 
human will must always be conceived as subordinate to the 
divine (6). a 

(1) In this way the controversy was removed from the 
province of pure metaphysics into the moral and _ practical 
sphere, and thus brought into connection with the anthropo- 
logical disputes, as there had also been occasion for this in 


the Apollinarist strife (see above). But this did not help the 
matter itself. 

(2) When the Emperor Heraclius, in the course of his 
campaign against Persia, passed through Armenia and Syria, 
he came to an understanding with the Monophysite leaders 
of the Severians and Jacobites, and induced Sergius, the 
orthodox patriarch of Constantinople, to give his assent to the 
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doctrine of é& Oédnua xal pla éevépyeva, or of an évépyea 
GeavSpixyn. Cyrus (a Monophysite), whom the emperor had 
appointed patriarch of Alexandria, effected, at a synod held in 
that place (A.D. 633), a union between the different parties, 
The acts of this synod are given by Mansi, Conc. xi. p. 564 8s., 
as well as the letters of Cyrus, ibid. p. 561. 

(3) See Sophronit Epist. Synodica, which is given in Mansi, 
xi. 461. Those Monophysites who maintained the doctrine 
of two natures, and of only one will, were quite as inconsistent 
as most of the orthodox theologians in the Arian controversy, 
who held that the Son was of the same essence with the 
Father, but asserted a subordination of the Spirit. 

(4) The Greek emperor at first endeavoured to settle the 
matter amicably by the "Ex@eou.s [an edict issued by the 
Emperor Heraclius, a.D. 638, in which he confirmed the 
agreement made by the patriarchs for the preservation of 
ecclesiastical union] and the Tvzos [an edict issued by the 
Emperor Constans IL, A.D. 648, in which the contending 
parties were prohibited from resuming their discussions on 
the doctrine in question]. See Mansi, x. p. 992, p. 1029 ss. 
Afterwards Martin I. and Maximus were treated with the 
most shameful cruelty; for further particulars, see Meander, 
Kevin 6. 377 f. 

(5) Pope Honorius was in favour of the union, but his 
successors, Severinus and John Iv., opposed it. The latter 
condemned the doctrine of the Monothelites, and Theodore 
excommunicated Paul, patriarch of Constantinople, till the 
doctrine of two wills and two energies was at last adopted at 
the first synod of the Lateran, held under Martin 1., Bishop 
of Rome, in the year 649; see Mansi, x. p. 8638.: Si quis 
secundum scelerosos hereticos cum una voluntate et una 
operatione, quae ab hereticis impie confitetur, et duas volun- 
tates, pariterque et operationes, hoc est, divinam et humanam, 
quee in ipso Christo Deo in unitate salvantur, et a sanctis 
patribus orthodoxe in ipso preedicantur, denegat et respuit, 
condemnatus sit. (Comp. Geseler, Kg. is. 666. Miinscher, 
von Colin, ii. 78, 79.) 

(6) This council (also called the First Trullan) was sum- 
moned by Constantinus Pogonatus. The decision of the synod 
was based upon the epistle of Agatho, the Roman bishop, which 

Hacens, Hist. Doct. 1 2C 
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was itself founded upon the canons of the above Lateran 
synod (Agathonis Ep. ad Imperatores, in Mansi, xi. 233-286), 
confessing belief in due naturales voluntates et duz naturales 
operationes, non contrariz, nec adverse, nec separate, etc. 
This was followed by the decision of the council itself (see 
Mansi, xi. 6318. Méinscher, von Colin, ii. s. 80.  Gueseler, 
le). Avo dvaoixas Oedyjoes row Oernpata ev Xpiot@ Kat 
dvo duaotkas évepycias abtatpéTas, ATpéETTMWS, AmEpLOTOS, 
ATvYXUTwS, KATA THY TOV dylav TaTépwov SidacKadlay KNPUT- 
Tomev' Kat dvo0 puoika Oerdnpata ody DmEevavTia, pn yévoiTo, 
Kabas of aceBeis Epyoav aipetixol’ aXN érropevoy TO avOpe- 
mivov avtov OédXnua, Kal pn dvTiTaNaiov, padrov pev ov 
Kal vrotaccopevov TH Oclw avTod Kal mavobevet Oedjparte. 
—RKespecting the insufficiency of these, and the indefinite- 
ness of the other canons of the council, see Dorner (1ste 
Ausg.), s. 99 ff—The Reformers did not accept the decisions 
of this council. The Monothelites (Pope Honorius included) 
were condemned. They continued to exist as a distinct sect 
in the mountains of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon under the name 
of Maronites (which was derived from their leader, the Syrian 
abbot Marun, who lived about the year 701). Comp. Meander, 
le.s.898. [ Baur, Dogmengesch. s. 211, says of this controversy: 
“Its elements on the side of the Monothelites were, the unity 
of the person or subject, from whose one will (the divine will 
of the incarnate Logos) all must proceed, since two wills also 
presuppose two personal subjects (the chief argument of Bishop 
Theodore of Pharan, in Mansi, tom. xi. p. 567); on the side 
of the Duothelites, the point was the fact of two natures, since 
two natures cannot be conceived without two natural wills 
and two natural modes of operation. How far, then, two wills 
can be without two persons willing, was the point at which 
they slipped away by mere assumptions.” | 


§ 105. 


Practical and Religious Significance of Christology during this 
Pervod. 


Unedifying as is the spectacle of these manifold contro- 
versies, in which the person of the Redeemer is dragged down 
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into the sphere of passionate conflicts, it is still cheering to see 
how the faith of Christians in those times was supported by 
that idea of the God-man, which was above all such strife, 
and how it attributed to the doctrine of the one and undivided 
person of Christ its due significance in the history of the 
world. 


“ All the Fathers agreed, as it were with one mind and one 
mouth, that to Christ belongs not merely the limited importance 
attached to every historical personage, but that His person stands 
in an essential relation to the WHOLE HUMAN RACE; on this 
account alone could they make a SINGLE INDIVIDUAL the object of 
an article of faith, and ascribe to him a lasting and eternal 
significancy im relation to our race.” Dorner (1ste Ausg.), 
s. 78: compare the passages from the Fathers there cited. 
[They say, eg., that Christ is the primitive type after which 

Adam and the whole of humanity were created; the principle, 
the dpy7, of the whole new creation, in which the old is first 
completed ; the dmapyy of the whole ¢vpaya of humanity, 
penetrating all; the eternal head of the race—a member of it 
indeed, but yet its plastic and organizing principle, in virtue of 
the union between divinity and humanity in Him perfectly 
realized, etc. ] 


SECOND DIVISION. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL DEFINITIONS. 


§ 106. 
On Man in General. 


TuE Platonic doctrine of a pre-existence of the human soul, 
which none but Memesius and Prudentius favoured (1), was 
almost unanimously rejected as Origenistic (2). Along with 
physical Traducianism (favourable as was this doctrine in 
certain aspects to the idea of original sin, see § 55), Creatian- 
ism was also able to obtain more authority. According to 
this view, every human soul was created as such, and at a 
certain moment of time united with the body, developing 
itself in the womb. Yet the most influential teachers of the 
Church, as Augustine and Gregory the Great, expressed them- 
selves with reserve on this point (3). In the West the three- 
fold division of man (§ 54) gave way to the simpler division 
into body and soul (4), on the mutual relation of which 
different views obtained among the Fathers of the present 
period (5). Nor did they agree in their opinions respecting 
the image of God, though most of them admitted that it con- 
sisted in reason imparted to man, in his capacity of knowing 
God, and in his dominion over the irrational creation (6). 
There were still some who imagined that the image of God 
was also reflected in the body of man; but while the Audiani 
perverted this notion in support of a gross anthropomor- 
phism (7), others gave to it a more spiritual interpretation. 
The immortality of the soul was universally believed (8); 
Lactantius, however, did not regard it as a natural property of 
the soul, but as the reward of virtue (9). 
404 
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(1) The former did so as a philosopher (De Humana Natura, 
ii. p. 76 ss. of the Oxford edit.), the latter as a poet (Cathe- 
merin. Hymn. x, 161-168). [Cf Awr. Prudent. Carmina, 
ed. Alb. Dressel, Lips. 1860.] 

(2) Cone. Const. a.p. 540 (Mansi, ix. p. 396 s.): “H éxxdn- 
cia Tots Delos éropern AOyous HdoKe THY uxynY cvvdnuLOUp- 
ynPfvat TO cwpaty Kal ov TO pev TpdTepov, TO bé VorTepor, 
Kata THY ’ Dpuyévous ppevoBraBevay. 

(3) Lactantius maintains, Inst. iii. 18, that the soul. i is born 
with the body, and distinctly opposes Traducianism, De Opif. 
Dei ad Demetr. c. 19: Illud quoque venire in questionem 
potest, utrum anima ex patre, an potius ex matre, an vero ex 
utroque generetur. Nihil ex his tribus verum est, quia neque 
ex utroque, neque ex alterutro seruntur anime. Corpus 
enim ex corporibus nasci potest, quoniam confertur aliquid ex 
utroque; de animis anima non potest, quia ex re tenui et 

incomprehensibili nihil potest decedere. Itaque serendarum 
animarum ratio uni ac soli Deo subjacet: 


“* Denique ccelesti sumus omnes semine ound, 
Omnibus ille idem pater est,” 


ut ait Lucretius; nam de mortalibus non potest quidquam 
nisi mortale generari. Nec putari pater debet, qui transfudisse 
aut inspirasse animam de suo nullo modo sentit; nec, si 
sentiat, quando tamen et quomodo id fiat, habet animo com- 
prehensum. Ex quo apparet, non a parentibus dari animas, 
sed ab uno eodemque omnium Deo patre, qui legem rationem- 
que nascendi tenet solus, siquidem solus efficit; nam terreni 
parentis nihil est, nisi ut humorem corporis, in quo est materia 
nascendi, cum sensu voluptatis emittat vel recipiat, et citra 
-hoc opus homo resistit, nee quidquam amplius potest; ideo 
nasci sibi filios optant, quia non ipsi faciunt. Cetera jam Dei 
sunt omnia: scilicet conceptus ipse et corporis informatio et 
inspiratio anime et partus incolumis et queecunque deinceps ad 
hominem conservandum valent ; 2d/iws munus est, quod spiramus, 
quod vivimus, quod vigemus.—In opposition to Traducianism, 
he appeals to the fact that intelligent parents have sometimes 
stupid children, and vice versa, which could not well be ascribed 
to the influence of the stars !—In accordance with this opinion, 
Hilary asserts, Tract. in Ps. xci. § 3: Quotidie animarum 
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origines [et corporum figulationes] occulta et incognita nobis 
divine virtutis molitione procedunt. See also Tract. in Ps. 
exviii. cap. i.: Igitur vel quia in terre hujus solo commoramur, 
vel quia ex terra instituti conformatique sumus, anima qu 
alterius originis est, terree corporis adheesisse creditur. Pela- 
gius, and the Semi-Pelagians, Cassian and Gennadius, adopted 
substantially the same view, see Wiggers, Augustin und Pela- 
gius, i. s. 149, ii. s. 354.  Pelagius taught (in Symb. quoted 
by Mansi, iv. p. 355): Animas a Deo dari credimus, quas ab 
ipso factas dicimus, anathematizantes eos, qui animas quasi 
partem divine dicunt esse substantie ; Augustine agreed with 
him as far as the negative aspect of this proposition was con- 
cerned: Retract. i. 1: (Deus) animum non de se ipso genuit, 
sed de re nulla alia condidit, sicut condidit corpus e terra; he 
here refers, however, directly to the creation of our first parents. 
But Augustine does not expressly state whether he thinks that 
the soul is newly created in every case; on the contrary, he 
declined to investigate this point: Nam quod attinet ad ejus 
(animi) originem, qua fit ut sit in corpore, utrum de illo uno 
sit, qui primum creatus est, quando factus est homo in animam 
vivam, an semper ita fiant singulis singuli, nec tunc sciebam 
(in his treatise Contra Academicos) nec adhuc scio. Comp. 
Ep. 140 (al. 120), ad Honorat. (t. ii. p. 320). When Jerome 
(Contra Error. Joann. Hierosolym. § 22) derives Creatianism 
from the words of Christ (John v.): “My Father worketh 
hitherto,” Augustine will not allow this argument to be valid, 
since the working of God is not excluded even upon the Tra- 
ducian hypothesis; comp. Meander, Dg. 381. [The opition 
of Augustine upon this point has been much debated: Bellar- 
mine and Staudenmater contend that he was for creation; 
Melanchthon, Klee, and others reckon him among the Tradu- 
cianists ;; Gangauf (u. s.), Wiggers, and Ritter say that he was 
undecided. Bellarmine cites for Creatianism, Epist. 190, ad 
Optat. cap. 14 : Illi, qui animas ex una propagari asserunt, quam 
Deus primo homini dedit, atque ita eas ex parentibus trahi 
dicunt, si Tertulliani opinionem sequuntur, profecto eas, non 
spiritus, sed corpora esse contendunt, et corpulentis seminibus 
exoriri, quo perversius quod dici potest? But this applies 
strictly only to Tertullian’s corpulenta semina. He recognizes 
the connection between Traducianism and original sin, De Lib. 
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Arb. lib. iii. cap. 56: Deinde si una anima facta est, ex qua 
omnium hominum anime trahuntur nascentium, quis potest 
dicere, non se pecasse, cum primus ille peccavit? In his De 
Anima et ejus Orig. lib. i. cap. 19, Num. 34, he says that he 
could accept Creatianism if four difficulties were removed ; 
and in De Orig. Anim. cap. 28, he designates the chief of 
these difficulties, in connection with the doctrine of the salva- 
tion of children not baptized: Sed antequam sciam, quenam 
earum potius eligenda sit, hoc me non temere sentire profiteor, 
eam, que vera est, non adversari robustissime ac fundatissime 
fidei, qua Christi ecclesia nec parvulos homines recentissime 
natos a damnatione credit, nisi per gratiam nominis Christi, 
quam in suis sacramentis commendavit, posse liberari; comp. 
De Genesi ad Lit. lib. x. cap. 23, Num. 39, and Epist. 169 
ad Evodium, cap. 13. In Epist. 190, ad Optat. cap. 17, he 
says: Aliquid ergo certum de anime origine nondum in scrip- 
turis canonicis comperi. And in Genes. ad Lit. x. 21, he 
‘says: Jam de ceterarum animarum adventu, utrum ex paren- 
tibus an desuper, sit, vincant, qui poterunt; ego adhuc inter 
utrosque ambigo, et moveor aliquando sic, aliquando autem sic. ] 
—The phrase mentioned before (note 2): tiv Wuynv cuvdy- 
poupynOhvas TO o@pmaT1, which was used by the Greek Church, 
and is also found in the works of Theodoret (Fab. Her. v. 9, p. 
414), implies the doctrine commonly called Creatianism. Yet 
Traducianism continued to be professed not only by heterodox 
writers, e.g. Hunomius and Apollinaris, but also by some ortho- 
dox theologians. Thus Athanasius, the father of orthodoxy, 
favoured it, saying of Adam: év adt@ Foav of doyou Tis 
Svadoys waves Tod yévous (C. Arian. ii. 48); and so Gregory 
of Nyssa (De Hom. Opif. c. 29) directs attention to the fact 
that body and soul belong essentially together, and cannot 
possibly be imagined to be separated from each other: "AA 
évos dvTos TOD avOpwrrov, Tod dia uyis Te Kal GwpmaTos cuVE- 
OTNKOTOS, play avTOD Kal KoWY THS cYTTdcEws THY apynDV 
umotiOecOat, ws av pr) adTos éavTod mpoyevéctepos TE Kal vEw- 
Tepos yévoLTO, TOD pev TwLaTLKOD TpoTepevorTOS ev aUT@, TOD 
5é érépou édvatepifovtos «.7.r., which he proves by analogies 
drawn from nature. Cf. Moller, Gregorii Nysseni doctrina de 
hominis natura, Hal. 1854. The views of Anastasius Sinaita 
on this point are very materialistic (Hom, in Bandint Monum. 
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Eccles. Gr. t. ii. p. 54, in Miinscher, von Colln, i. 8. 332): To 
bev copa ex THs yuvascelas yhs (Thiersch conjectures yovjs, see 
the review in Zeitschrift f. d. luth. Theol. 1841, s, 184) «at 
aipatos cuvictatar' 4 Se yoy Sia Ths oopas, doTrep Sid 
Tivos éudvonpatos x Tod dvOpwemrov appytws petadidotas, — 
According to Jerome, Ep. 78, ad Marcellin. (Opp. t. iv. p. 642, ap. 
Erasm. ii. p. 318), even maxima pars occidentalium (probably 
of earlier times?) held the opinion, ut quomodo corpus ex 
corpore, sic anima nascatur ex anima et simili cum brutis 
animantibus conditione subsistat. But Jerome himself rejects 
all other systems, and designates Oreatianism as the orthodox 
doctrine ;1 Epist. ad Pammach. (Opp. t. iv. p. 318, ap. Hrasm. 
ii. p. 170): Quotidie Deus fabricatur animas, cujus velle fecisse 
est et conditor esse non cessat.... Noli despicere bonitatem 
ficuli tui, qui te plasmavit et fecit ut voluit.. Ipse est Dei virtus 
et Dei sapientia, qui in utero virginis edificavit sibi domum. 
The advocates of Creatianism saw in the birth of every human 
being something analogous to the miracle of Christ’s incarna- 
tion on its physical side, without putting the one on a level 
with the other (which Jerome would have been the last to do) ; 
those who adopted Traducianism were compelled to consider 
Christ’s birth as an exception to the rule; and even this 
exception seemed to require some limitation of the position, 
that Christ’s human nature is consubstantial with ours. Many 
theologians, therefore, preferred obviating these difficulties, 
following Augustine's example, by directing attention to the 
impossibility of comprehending the origin and processes of 
existence. Thus Gregory the Great, Ep. vii. 59, ad Secun- 
dinum (Opp. ii. p. 970), says: Sed de hac re dulcissima mihi 
tua caritas sciat, quia de origine anime inter sanctos Patres 
requisitio non parva versata est; sed utrum ipsa ab Adam 
descenderit, an certe singulis detur, incertum remansit, eamque 
in hac vita insolubilem fassi sunt esse questionem. Gravis 
enim est queestio, nec valet ab homine comprehendi, quia si de 
Adam substantia cum carne nascitur, cur non etiam cum carne 
moritur? Si vero cum carne non nascitur, cur in ea carne, 


1 Leo the Great likewise declares it to be the doctrine of the Church (Ep. 15, 
ad Turrib. Opp. Quesnel, p. 229), quoted in Miinscher, von Oélin, s. 331, note 
11: Catholica fides . . . omnem hominem in corporis et anime substantiam 
Jormari intra materna viscera confitetur, 
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que de Adam prolata est, obligata peccatis tenetur? (he thus 
deduces Traducianism from the doctrine of original sin, the 
correctness of which he assumes; while the latter, on the con- 
trary, was generally inferred from the former). Of. Leo, s. 391 ff. 

(4) Athanasius adopted the bipartite division. He distin- 
guishes simply body and soul; the former is to him 6 écwfev 
avOpwrros, the latter 6 éwOev (Contra Apoll. i. 13-15). The 
soul is to him not merely the blossom of the life of the body, 
but a principle distinct from the body, coming from ahove. 
See Voigt, s. 104. 

(5) Hilary of Poitiers asserts (in Matth. Can. v. § 8) that 
the soul, whether in the body or out of the body, must always 
preserve its corporeal substance, because everything that is 
created must exist in some form or other (in aliquo sit necesse 
est) ; reminding us of the views of Tertullian. Yet elsewhere 
he views the soul as a spiritual, incorporeal being; comp. in 
Ps. lii, § 7, in Ps. cxxix. § 6 (nihil in se habens corporale, 
nihil terrenum, nihil grave, nihil caducum).— Augustine frankly 
acknowledges the difficulty of defining the relation in which 
the soul stands to the body, De Morib. Eccles. Cath. c. 4: 
Difficile est istam controversiam dijudicare, aut si ratione facile, 
oratione longum est. Quem laborem ac moram suscipere ac 
subire non opus est. Sive enim utrumque sive anima sola 
nomen hominis teneat, non est hominis optimum quod optimum 
est corporis, sed quod aut corpori simul et animee aut soli anim 
optimum est, id est optimum hominis.—On the psychological 
views of Augustine, comp. Schlecermacher, Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie, s. 169 ff, and Heinichen, De Augustini doctrine anthro- 
pologicee origine (Histor.-theolog. Studien, 1 Hft. 1862); on 
those of Claudius Mamertus and Boéthius, Schleierm. s. 174.— 
According to Gregory the Great, man is composed of body and 
soul (Mor. xiv. ec. 15). The principal properties of the soul 
are, mens, anima, et virtus; comp. Lau, s. 370. 

(6) Greg. Nyss. in verba: “ Faciamus hominem,” Orat. 1 (Opp. 
ip. 143): Tlowjowpev dvOpwrov Kar’ eixova jetépav' Tovtéo te’ 
SHcopev a’T@ Aoyou Tepiovciay ... Od yap TA Tan eis THY 
tod Oeod eixova mapednpOn, GAN 6 Royioucs Tov Tabav 
Seomrotys. Athanasius speaks in the same manner, Orai. 
contra Gent. § 2, Cyrill. Hier. Cat. xiv. 10. The dominion 
over the animals was included. Gregory, lc., says: Omov % td 
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dpyew Svvapis, éxet 9 Tod Oeod exxav. Comp. Theodoret in 
Genes. Quest. 20. Chrys. Hom. viii. in Genes. (Opp. ii. 
p. 65 s.). August. De Catechizandis Rudib. xvii. 20; De 
Genesi contra Manich. c. 17; De Trin. xii. 2; Sermo xlviii. 
(De Cura Anime): Que est imago Dei in nobis, nisi id quod 
melius reperitur nobis, nisi ratio, intellectus, memoria, voluntas. 
—The Semi-Pelagians, Gennadius and Faustus, made a dis- 
tinction between imago and similitudo, see Wiggers, ii. s. 356. 
—Gregory the Great regards the image of God, in which man 
was created, as soliditas ingenita (Mor. ix. c. 33), which was 
lost by sin (Mor. xxix. c. 10), see Law, s. 371. On the other 
traits of the first man as to body enl soul, ibid. s. 372 ff. 
Whether there is here a hint of the doctrine of donum super- 
additum, afterwards fully developed, ibid. s. 376. 

(7) Audcus (Udo), who lived at the beginning of the fourth 
century in Mesopotamia, a rigid and zealous ascetic, seems to 
have fallen into these notions through his essentially practical 
tendency; comp. Epiph. Her. 70, who speaks very mildly of 
Audeus and his followers: od te éywv TapnddNaypévoy Tis 
TloTeas, GAN 6pOdraTa pév TicTevwr adTds Te Kal of dua adTO. 
Theodoret takes the opposite view, Hist. Eccles. iv. 10 (cawév 
etiperns Soywdtwv), comp. Fab. Her. iv. 10. Schréder, Diss. 
de Heresi Audianor. Marb. 1716, 4to. Meander, Kirchen- 
geschichte, i. 3, 5. 1465. 

(8) Augustine, Sermo xlviii.: freee enim non moritur, 
nec succumbit per mortem, cum omnino sit immortalis, nec 
corporis materia, cum sit una numero. 

(9) Lact. Instit. Div. vii. 5 Gn Miinscher, von Colin, s. $36, 
comp. 8. 338). Memesius likewise (cap. i. p. 15) accedes in 
this point to the opinion of the earlier Greek theologians: 
‘EBpaion dé Tov avOpwrrov && apys ovTe Ovnrov opohoyounevers, 
ovte adavatov veptnte pacw, add’ év peBopious Exatépas 
pirews, iva av pev toils cwpatiKois dnorovdiog Tabeow, 
mepiTéon Kal Talis cwpatixais wetaBorals edv S8 Ta THs Wuyns 
TpoTyunon Kara, THS ABavacias a&iwOA x.7r. On the other 
hand, Gregory the Great teaches that, even if the soul lose the 
blessed life, it cannot lose the essentialiter vivere (Dial. iv. 
c. 45). The body of man, too, was originally immortal 
(potuit non mori), and became mortal through sin;. comp. 
Moral. iv. c. 28s. au, ubi supra, s. 371 f. 
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§ 107. 
On the Doctrine of Sin in general. 


Concerning the nature of sin, the generally received opinion 
was, that it has its seat in the will of man, and stands in the 
most intimate connection with his moral freedom. Augustine 
himself defended this doctrine (at least in his earlier writ- 
ings) (1), which was opposed to the Manichzean notion, that 
evil is inherent in matter. Lactantius, on the contrary, mani- 
fested a strong leaning towards Manicheism by designating 
the body as the seat and organ of sin(2). The ascetic prac- 
tices then so common sufficiently indicate that the Church 
tacitly approved of this view. Athanasius regarded sin as 
something negative, and believed it to consist in the blindness 
and indolence of man, which prevent him from elevating 
himself to God. Similar (negative) definitions were given by 
Basil the Great and Gregory of Nyssa (3). But sin was most 
frequently looked upon as opposition to the law of God, and 
rebellion against His holy will (4), analogous to the sin of 
Adam, which was now generally viewed as an historical fact 
(in contradiction of the allegorical interpretation of Origen) (5). 


(1) Aug. De Duab. Animab. contra Manich. § 12: Colligo 
nusquam nisi in voluntate esse peccatum; De Lib. Arb. ii. 
49: Ipsa voluntas est prima causa peccandii—In many other 
passages he regards sin from the negative point of view as a 
conversio a majori bono ad minus bonum, defectio ab eo, quod 
summe est, ad id, quod minus est, perversitas voluntatis a 
summa substantia detorte in infimum. See the passages in 
Julius Miiller, l.c. 8. 69. 

(2) Lact. Inst. Div. ii. 12, vi. 13; De Ira Dei, 15: Nemo 
esse sine delicto potest, quamdiu indumento carnis oneratus 
est. Cujus infirmitas triplici modo subjacet dominio peccati : 
factis, dictis, cogitationibus. 

(3) Athan. Contra Gent. c. 4 (Opp. i. p. 4): "Ovta 5é éore 


Ta Kana, ovK OvTa be Ta hadra’ dvTa Sé dyws Ta Kara, KaOoTe 
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éx tov dvtos Oeod ta mapadelypata ever’ ovK dvTa Sé Ta 
Kad Aéyo, Kabore errwwolas avOpeTrav ov« dvTa avaTréTac- 
tat. Ibid.c. 7, p. 7: "Ore 1o xaxdv od rapa Beod ovdé év 
Ged, ove €& dpyhs yéyovev, ovte ovcia Tis €oTW avTOD' adda 
avOpwro. Kata otépnow ths tod Kadod gavtacias éavTols 
erivoeiy ypEavto Kal avamddtre Ta ovK OvTa Kal dep 
BovaAovtar, Comp. that which follows. Athanasius traces the 
sinful propensity of man to indolence, c. 3, p. 3: Ov 8é 
avOpwrot KaToAvywpnoavTes TOV KpEeLTTOVOY, Kal dKY_TAYTES 
mep THY TOUT@Y KaTadAnYLW, TA éyyuTépw padAdov éavToV 
éfntnoav. Sensuality is allied with indolence, because this 
clings to what is nearest, viz. the bodily and the visible. 
Comp. the subsequent part of the chapter. In the same 
manner Basil M., Hexaémeron Hom. ii. p. 19 (Paris edit. 
1638), says: Ob piv od8é rapa Oeod TO KaKdv THy yéverw 
éyew evocBés ears éyerv, Sud TO undev THY evayTiov Tapa Tod 
évavtiov yiverOat, ote yap 7 fwi) Odvatov yevva, ovTe oO 
aKOTOS PwTOS eT apy, OUTE H voTos byelas Snuloupyos. .. . 
Ti otv gayev; “OTe Kakdv éotw odyi ovcia baca Kat 
eurpuxos, GANA OudBecis ev Woy evavtias éxovca mpos ape- 
mv Sid THY amd Tod Kadod amomTwoW Tois pabpous 
éyywwopuevn.— Greg. Nyss. Orat. Catechet. c. 5 (Opp. iii. p. 53): 
Kaddrep yap 1) dpacis picewv éotw évépyeva, » Sé mipwats 
otépnals éote THs puorkts évépyeras, oTws Kal 4) apeTr mpos 
Thv Kakiay avOéotnKev’ ov yap éotw AdANV KaKlas yéverw 
évvoncat, 1) apeths atovolav. Comp. c. 6, c. 22, ¢ 28, and 
the Dial. de Anima et Resurrectione. J. Miiller, lec. s. 132. 
(4) That sin was im contradiction with God’s purposes, «was 
the practically weighty position held fast by the Church in 
all its different definitions of sin. “ Augustine, too, everywhere 
remains true to this denial of the divine origination of sin. 
Though the opposite opinion has been often imposed upon him 
in past and present times, on account of his doctrines of the 
moral incapacity of human nature and of divine predestina- 
tion, yet this belongs to those groundless inferences which have 
been so freely drawn, especially with reference to this great 
teacher of the Church,’ Julius Miller, lc. 5. 308. A more 
precise definition is given by the theologians after the time 
of Augustine. Thus Gregory I. makes a distinction between 
peccatum and delictum: Peccatum est mala facere, delictum 
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vero est bona relinquere, que summopere sunt tenenda. Vel 
certe peccatum in opere est, delictum in cogitatione ; in Ezech. 
lib. iii Hom. 9, p. 1404. He also distinguishes between 
peccatum et crimen;* every crimen is a peccatum, but not 
vice versa. No one is sine peccato, but many are sine crimine 
(Tit. i. 6; 1 John i. 8). The peccata only stain the soul, the 
crimina kill it; Moral. xxi.c.12. The iniquitas, impietas, etc., 
are also represented as modifications of sin; Moral. xi. 42, 
xxii. 10. The deepest root of all sin, according to Gregory, is 
pride; pride produces envy, wrath, etc. The seat of sin is 
both in the soul and in the body; the devil is one of the chief 
agents in inducing man to commit sin; comp. Law, s. 379 ff. 
(5) Augustine still endeavours to reconcile the mystic 
interpretation of Paradise with the historical; De Civit. Dei, 
xii. 21. Moreover, he sees all individual sins comprised in 
‘the primitive sin; comp. Enchiridion ad Laurentium, c. 45: 
In illo peccato uno... possunt intelligi plura peccata, si 
unum ipsum in sua quasi membra singula dividatur. Nam 
et swperbia est illic, quia homo in sua potius esse quam in 
Dei potestate dilexit; et sacrilegiwm, quia Deo non credidit ; 
et homicidium, quia se precipitavit in mortem; et fornicatio 
spiritalis, quia integritas mentis humane serpentina suasione 
corrupta est; et furtwm quia cibus prohibitus usurpatus est ; 
et avaritia, quia plus quam illi sufficere debuit, adpetivit; et 
si quid aliud in hoc uno admisso diligenti consideratione in- 
veniri potest. Gregory the Great adopts the literal interpre- 
tation; Mor. xxxi, comp. Lau, s. 377 ff. The devil tempted 
our first parents in a threefold manner, gula, vana gloria, and 
avaritia. The attack itself was fourfold, by suggestio, delec- 
tatio, consensus, and defensionis audacia; Mor. iv. c. 27. 


§ 108. 


Consequences of the First Sin, and Freedom of the Wuil 
(according to the Teachers of the Greck Church). 


A. Hahn, Ephraim der Syrer iiber die Willensfreiheit des Menschen, nebst den 
Theorien derjenigen Kirchenlehrer bis zu seiner Zeit, welche hier besondere 


1 This distinction, however, had been already made by Augustine ; see below, 
§ 111, 2. 
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Beriicksichtigung verdienen (in Illgens Denkschrift der hist. theol. 
Gesellschaft zu Leipzig 1819, 2, s. 30 ff.). [Comp. Landerer, Verhialtniss 
von Gnade und Freiheit, in Jahrb. f. deutsche Theologie, 1857, s. 556, 
572, on Chrysostom, s. 549-561. Kuhn, d. angebliche Pelagianismus der 
voraugustinischen Kirchenvater, in Theol. Quartalschrift, 1853. Wérter, 
Christ]. Lehre iiber d. Verhiltniss von Gnade u. Freiheit, Band i. 1856, 
Band ii. 1, 1860.] 


Even those theologians who kept themselves free from the 
influence of the Augustinian system, held that the sin of Adam 
was followed by disastrous consequences to the human race ; 
but restricted these evil consequences (as the Fathers of the 
preceding period had done) to the mortality of the body, the 
hardships and miseries of life, also admitting that the moral 
powers of man had been enfeebled by the fall. Thus Gregory 
of Nazianzus, in particular (to whom Augustine appealed in 
preference to all others), maintained that both the vods and 
the yuy7 have been considerably impaired by sin, and regarded 
the perversion of the religious consciousness seen in idolatry, 
which previous teachers had ascribed to the influence of 
demons, as an inevitable effect of the first sin. But he was 
far from asserting the total depravity of mankind, and the 
entire loss of free-will (1). On the contrary, the doctrine of 
the freedom of the will continued to be distinctly maintained 
by the Greek Church (2). Athanasius himself, the father of 
orthodoxy, maintained in the strongest terms that man has 
the ability of choosing good as well as evil, and even allowed 
exceptions from original sin, alleging that several individuals, 
even before Christ, had remained free from it (3). Cyril of 
Jerusalem also maintained that the life of man begins in a 
state of innocence, and that sin enters only with the use of 
free-will. Similar views were entertained by Ephraem Syrus, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Basil the Great, and others (4). Chrysostom, 
whose whole tendency was of a practical and moral kind, - 
insisted most of all upon the liberty of man and his moral 
self-determination, and passed a severe censure upon those 
who endeavoured to excuse their own defects by ascribing 
the origin of sin to the fall of Adam (5), 
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(4) Orat, axxviiT 2, p. 670, xliv 4, pM82%, xiv. 25;.p: 
275, xix. 13, p. 372; Carmen iv. v. 98, and other passages 
~ quoted by Ullmann, s. 421 ff. Comp. especially the interest- 
ing parallel which is there drawn between Gregory and 
Augustine, as well as between the expressions of the former 
in the original, and the (corrupt) translation of the latter. 
“Gregory by no means taught the doctrines afterwards pro- 
pounded by Pelagius and his followers ; but if all his sentiments 
be duly considered, it will be fownd that he is far more of a 
Pelagian than of an Augustinian,’ Ullmann, l.c. s. 439 f. 

(2) According to Methodius (in Phot. Bibl. Cod. 234, p. 

295), man does not possess the power either of having desires, 
or of not having them (€v@upeto@ar 7) pn évOvpetcOau), but 
he is at liberty either to gratify (ypjoOav) them or not. 
Comp. Nemes. De Nat. Hom. c. 41: [aca tolvuy avayxn 
Tov éxovta Td BovreverOat Kal Kxipiov eivar mpdéewv. Ei 
yap pa KuUpLos ein Tpdkewr, TepiTTas Eyer TO Bovdever Oar. 
' (3) Athan. Contra Gent. c. 2, p. 2: "EE dpyfs mév ove fv 
Kakia, ovde yap ovdé vdv év Tols aylows éatlv, ovd AS KAT 
avTovs vrapye. avTy, cf. Contra Arian. Or. 3 (4). Opp. t. i. 
p. 582, 583: ITodnXol yap ody aysot yeyovace Kabapod racns 
dpaptias. (He alludes to Jeremiah and John the Baptist ; 
but they cannot properly be called zoAXoi.) “ Nevertheless, 
death reigned ... even over them that had not sinned after 
the similitude of Adam’s transgression” (Rom. v. 14). 

(4) Cyr. Cat. iv. 19: ’EndOevtes eis rovde Tov Kdcpov 
dvapapTnto., viv ex Tpoatpécews awaptdvowev. 21: Avreg- 
ovaws éoTw 4 Woy, Kal 6 SudBoros TO pev bTroBdddew 
dvvata’ TO 6 Kal dvayKdcat Tapa mpoaipecw ove eyes 
thy é€ovoclav. Cat. xvi. 23: Ei ydp tis aBrerrav py 
Katatwotras Ths ydpitos, py pewpécOw TH TvevpaTt, adda 
TH éavtod amiotia. (Oudin, Comm. p. 461-464, attempted 
in vain to contest the genuineness of the catecheses favour- 
able to Semi - Pelagianism.) — Concerning Hphraem, see the 
above dissertation.— Basil the Great delivered a discourse 
mept Tov avtefovotov, the authenticity of which was denied 
by Garnier (t. ii. p. xxvi.), but in modern times again defended 
by Pelt and Rheinwald (Homiliarium Patrist. i. 2, p. 192). 
In this, though he admitted the depravity of mankind, he 
asserted that human liberty and divine grace must co-operate. 
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Comp. also the Hom. de Spir. 8., and Kose, le. s. 59 ff. [ef. 
Landerer, ubi supra, s. 556]—Gregory Nyss. also takes for 
granted a universal bias to sin (De Orat. Dom. Or. v. Opp. i. 
p. 751 s.), but finds no sin in infants; Orat. de infantibus 
qui premature abripiuntur (Opp. iii. p. 317 s.). 

(5) See Hom. in Ep. ad Rom. xvi. p. 241; in Ep. ad Hebr. 
Hom. xii. p. 805 D; in Evang. Joh. Hom. xvii. p. 115 C; 
in 1 Epist. ad Cor. Hom. ii. p. 514 D; in Ps. 1. Hom. ii, 
(Opp. t. iii. p. 869 D); all of which are quoted by Minscher, 
von Colin, i. 8. 363; see also Ep. ad Phil. Hom. i. (especi- 
ally on Phil. i. 6). “Chrysostom was so zealous for morality, 
that he must have considered it a point of special importance to 
deprive men of every ground of excuse for the neglect of moral 
effort. His practical sphere of labour im the cities of Antioch 
and Constantinople gave a still greater impulse to this tendency. 
For in these great capitals he met with many who sought to 
attribute their want of Christian activity to the defects of human 
nature, and the power of Satan or of fate,” Neander, Kg. iii. 
2, s 1369 f Comp. his Chrysostomus, i. s. 51, 283 ff 
But Chrysostom urged quite as strongly the existence of 
depravity in opposition to a false moral pride. Hom. vi. 
Montf. t. 12 (in Meander, Chrysostomus, ii. s. 36, 37), comp. 
Wiggers, 1. 8. 442. 


§ 109. 


The Opinions of the Latin Teachers before Augustine, and of 
Augustine before the Pelagian Controversy. 


During this period, as well as the preceding, the theologians 
of the western Church were more favourable than those of the 
eastern to the Augustinian doctrine. Even Arnobius speaks 
of a connatural infirmity, making man prone to sin (1). 
Hilary and Ambrose of Milan taught the defilement of sin 
by birth ; Ambrose appealed especially to Ps. li. 5 in support 
of original sin, but without determining to what extent every 
individual shares in the common guilt (2). Nevertheless, 
neither of them excluded the liberty of man from the work of 
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moral reformation (3). Even Augustine himself, at an earlier 
period of his life, defended human freedom, in opposition to 
the Manicheans (4). 


(1) Arnobius, Adv. Gentes, i. 27: Proni ad culpas et 
ad libidinis varios appetitus, vitio sumus  infirmitatis 
ingenite. . 

(2) Hiar. Tract. in Ps. lviii. p. 129; in Ps. exviii litt. 22, 6, 
p. 366; in Matt. xviii. 6: Ovis una, homo intelligendus est, 
et sub homine uno, universitas sentienda est; sed in unius 
Ade errore omne hominum genus aberravit; and some other 
passages (in Miinscher, von Célln, 8. 354). Cf. Meander, 
Dg. s. 357. Ambrose, Apol. David. c.11 (Opp. i p. 846): 
Antequam nascamur, maculamur contagio, et ante usuram 
lucis, originis ipsius excipimus injuriam ; in iniquitate con- 
cipimur: non expressit, utrum parentum, an nostra. Et in 
delictis generat unumquemque mater sua; nec hic declaravit, 
utrum in delictis suis mater pariat, an jam sint et aliqua 
delicta nascentis. Sed vide, ne utrumque intelligendum sit. 
Nec conceptus iniquitatis exsors est, quoniam et parentes non 
carent lapsu. Et si nec unius diei infans sine peccato est, 
multo magis nec illi materni conceptus dies sine peccato sunt. 
Concipimur ergo in peccato parentum et in delictis eorum 
nascimur. Sed et ipse partus habet contagia sua, nec unum 
tantummodo habet ipsa natura contagium. [Ambrose, Apol. 
David. § 71: Omnes in primo homine peccavimus et per 
nature successionem culpz quoque ab uno in omnes transfusa 
est successio.]| Comp. De Peenit. i 3 (Opp. iii. p. 498): 
Omnes homines sub peccato nascimur, quorum ipse ortus in 
vitio est, sicut habes lectum, dicente David: Ecce enim in 
iniguitatibus conceptus sum, et in delictis peperit me mater mea. 
— In, Ev. Luke i. 17 (Opp. i. p. 737) ;. Epp. Class. ii. (Opp. 
iii. p. 1190), and some other passages (in Miinscher, von Colin, 
s. 355; after another edition 2). 

(3) Hilar. Tract. in Psalm. cxviii. lit. 15, p. 329: Est 
quidem in fide manendi a Deo munus, sed incipiendi a nobis 
origo est. Et voluntas nostra hoc proprium ex se habere debet, 
ut velit. Deus incipienti incrementum dabit, quia consum- 
mationem per se infirmitas nostra non obtinet ; meritum tamen 
adipiscendee consummationis est ex initio voluntatis. Comp. 

Havens, Hist. Docr. 1 2D 
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also Arnobius, Adv. Gentes, ii. 64: Nulli Deus infert necessi- 
tatem, imperiosa formidine nullum tenet...65: Quid est 
enim tam injustum, quam repugnantibus, quam invitis extor- 
quere in contrarium voluntates, inculcare quod nolint et quod 
refugiant animis, 

(4) De Gen. contra Manich. ii. 43 (c. 29): Nos dicimus 
nulli natures nocere peccata nisi sua; nos dicimus, nullum 
malum esse naturale, sed omnes naturas bonas esse. — De 
lib. Arb. iii, 50 (c. 17): Aut enim et ipsa voluntas est 
et a radice ista voluntatis non receditur, aut non est voluntas, 
et peccatum, nullum habet. Aut igitur ipsa voluntas est 
prima causa peccandi. Non est cui recte imputetur pecca- 
tum, nisi peccanti. Non est ergo, cui recte imputetur, nisi 
volenti ... Queecunque ista causa est voluntatis: si non ei 
potest resisti, sme peccato ei ceditur; si autem potest, non 
ei cedatur, et non peccabitur. An forte fallit incautum ? 
Ergo caveat, ne fallatur. An tanta fallacia est, ut caveri 
omnino non possit? Si ita est, nulla peccata sunt: quis 
enim peccat in eo, quod nullo modo caveri potest? Peccatur 
‘autem; caveri igitur potest. Comp. de Duab. Animab. 
contra Manich. 12; and, on the other hand, the Retractationes 
on the different passages; also de nat. et grat. 80 (c. 67). 
On the relation between the earlier and the later views of 
Augustine on the nature of sin, comp. also Baur, Dg. i. 2, 
s. 294 ff 


§ 110. 


The Pelagian Controversy. 


*G. F. Wiggers, Versuch einer pragmatischen Darstellung des Augustinismus 
und Pelagianismus, Berlin 1821, Hamburg 1833, ii. 8. +J. A. Lentzen, 
de Pelagianorum doctrine principiis, Colon. ad Rhen. 1833. J. L. 
Jacobi, die Lehre des Pelagius, Lpz. 1842. [Theod. Gangauf, Metaph. 
Psychologie des heil. Augustinus, Augsb. 1852. Jul. Miiller, Der Pela- 
gianismus, in Deutsche Zeitschrift, 1855. Hampden’s Bampton Lectures, 
Lect. iv.] W. Moller, Pelagius und die pelagianischen Streitigkeiten, in 
Herzog’s Realencykl. xi. s. 268 ff. 


Towards the commencement of the fifth century Celestius 
and Pelagius (Briton, Morgan ?) made their appearance in the 
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West (1). The views which they held were partly in accord- 
ance with the opinions hitherto entertained by the theologians 
of the Greek Church, but in part carried to a much greater 
length in the denial of natural depravity. Some of the pro- 
positions, on the ground of which the presbyter Paulinus 
accused Celestius at the Synod of Carthage (a.p. 412), had 
been previously defended by orthodox theologians; others 
were directly opposed both to the doctrine of Scripture (and 
especially that of Paul) and to the general belief of the Church, 
and thus threatened the fundamental doctrines of the gospel (2). 
It is, however, difficult to decide how far Pelagius accorded 
with all these assertions, since he expressed himself very 
cautiously (3). But it is certain that what is commonly 
called Pelagianism does not so much represent the single 
notions of a single individual as a complete moral and 
religious system, which formed a decided contrast to Augus- 
‘tinianism. In this conflict the former system was vanquished 
so far as this, that, in consequence of the turn which the con- 
troversy took, and of the great authority of Augustine in the 
West, his doctrine gained the victory over that of Pelagius (4). 
The followers of Pelagius did not form a sect properly so 
called. But Pelagianism, though condemned, retained its 
advocates, especially as but few could fully enter into all the 
consequences of the Augustinian system, and find in them real 
inward satisfaction. It will be necessary, in order to examine 
more fully the antagonistic elements, to divide the subject- 
matter of controversy into three leading sections, viz.: 1. Sin; 
2. Grace and Liberty; and 3. Predestination. 


(1) On the personal character and history of Celestius and 
Pelagius, see Wiggers, s. 33 ff, and Neander, Dg. s. 361. 

(2) The 6 or 7 Capitula (the numbers vary according as 
several propositions are separated or joined together) are pre- 
served in Augustine, De Gestis Pelagii, cap. 11 (comp. De 
Peccato Originali, 2, 3, 4, 11, c. 2-10), as well as in the two 
commonitoria of Marius Mercator [comp. Gieseler, § 87, note 4] 
They are the following (comp. Wigaers i. s, 60) :— 
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1. Adam was created mortal, so that he would have died 

whether he had sinned or not. 

2. Adam’s sin injured only himself, and not the human 

race. 

3. New-born infants are in the same condition in which 

Adam was previous to the fall (ante preevaricationem). 
4. Neither does the whole human race die in consequence 
of Adam’s death or transgression ; nor does it rise 
from the dead in consequence of Christ’s resurrection. 

5. Infants obtain eternal life, though they be not baptized. 

6. The law is as good a means of salvation (lex sic mittit 

ad regnum ccelorum) as the gospel. 

7. There were some men, even before the appearance of 

Christ, who were without sin. 

If we compare these propositions with the doctrines of the 
earlier theologians, we find that the third was held by some of 
the Greek Fathers (¢.9. Theophilus of Antioch and Clement of 
Alexandria, see above, § 62, note 1); that the fifth, in a modi- 
fied form, was substantially defended by Gregory of Nazianzus 
and others, viz. that unbaptized children are at least not con- 
demned on that account (comp. § 72 on baptism); and even 
as to the seventh, bold as it may appear, something like it, 
though in a different connection, was maintained by the father 
of orthodoxy himself (§ 108, note 3). On the other hand, the 
isolated way in which the sin of Adam is viewed in the first 
two and the fourth propositions, all connection between this 
sin and that of his posterity, even in relation to the mortality 
of the body, being denied, would have been condemned as 
heresy before the tribunal of the earlier theologians. But 
none appears so heretical, so much opposed to the doctrine of 
Paul and the gospel, as the sixth. And, lastly, the denial of 
the connection subsisting between the resurrection of Christ 
and ours (in the fourth proposition) must have offended the 
common feelings and consciousness of Christians. Yet it may 
still be a question, how much here is to be ascribed to in- 
ferences, made for them by their opponents. See Leander, 
Kg. ii 3, 8s. 1219, and Dg. s. 360 ff. 

(3) Augustine perceives no-other difference between Pelagius 
and Celestius (De Pece. Orig. c. 12) than that the latter was 
more open, the former more guarded ; the latter more obstinate, 
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the former more deceitful,—or, to say the least, that the latter 
was more straightforward (liberior), the former more cunning 
(astutior). _ Prosper of Aquitaine calls him, therefore, coluber 
Britannus (in his poem De Ingratis, append. 67; comp. 
Wiggers, s. 40).— Neander (Chrysostomus, Bd. ii. s. 134) 
judges more mildly of him : “ Pelagius is deserving of all esteem 
on account of his honest zeal ; his object was to combat the same 
perverse anti-Christian tendency which Augustine opposed. But 
he was wrong in the manner in which he sought to attain his 
object,” etc.- Comp. Kg. ii, 3, 's.'1195 ff, Dg. s, 365. “As 
Jar as we know him through his writings, he was a clear-headed, 
intelligent man, who sossessed rather a serious and moral turn 
of mind, than that disposition which feels itself compelled to 
dive into the depths of the soul and spirit, and to bring to light 
hidden things,’ s. 1199. 

(4) Tue PRINCIPAL POINTS IN THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF 
THE CONTROVERSY .ARE: The condemnation of the doctrine of 
Pelagius at Carthage, A.D. 412. He repairs to Palestine, where 

Jerome becomes one of his most zealous opponents, and, con- 
jointly with Paulus Orosius, a disciple of Augustine, accuses 
him at a synod held at Jerusalem (a.D. 415), under John, 
Bishop of Jerusalem. John, however, did not pronounce his 
condemnation, but reported the whole matter to Innocent, 
Bishop of Rome. — Synod at Diospolis (Lydda), under Hulogius 
of Cesarea. The accusers were Heros of Arles, and Lazarus 
of Aix. Acquittal of Pelagius. Dissatisfaction of Jerome with 
the decisions of this synod (Synodus miserabilis ! Ep. 81). — 
Under Zosimus, the successor of Innocent, Pelagius and Celes- 
tius entertain new hopes.—Synod of the North African 
bishops at Carthage, A.D. 418, and condemnation of Pelagius. 
— The Emperor Honorius decides the controversy. — Zosimus 
is induced to change his view, and publishes his Epistola 
Tractoria, in which also the Pelagian doctrine is condemned. 
Julian, Bishop of Eclanum in Apulia, undertakes to defend 
Pelagianism (respecting him, see Wiggers, i. s. 43 ff). — He 
was anathematized at the Synod of Ephesus (A.D. 431), in 
(accidental ?) connection with Nestorius. Still the opposite 
system of Augustine was not accepted in the East. [See the 
Pelagian controversy in St. Augustine—The Fathers for English 
readers. Lond. S. P. C. K.] 
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First Point of Controversy. 


Sin.— Original Sin and its Consequences. 


{J. Nirschl, Ursprung und Wesen der Siinde nach d. Lehre des heiligen Augus- 
tinus, Regensb. 1854. Julius Miiller, Lehre von d. Siinde, ii. 417-494, 
Voigt, De Theoria Aug. Pelag., Gétting. 1829. Lentzen, De Pelag. Doctr. 
Principiis, Colon. 1833. ] 

Pelagius, starting from the standpoint of mere reflection, or 
of the understanding in distinction from the reason, with a 
tendency preponderating to the ethical view of man’s nature, 
looked upon every human individual as a moral personality, 
complete in and bounded by himself, and sharply separated 
from all others. Hence sin would necessarily appear to him 
as the free act of the individual, so that in his view there 
could be no other connection between the sin of the one 
(Adam) and the sin of the many (his posterity), than that 
which exists between an example on the one hand, and a 
voluntary imitation of it on the other. Every man at his 
birth is accordingly in the same condition in which Adam 
was. Neither sin nor virtue is inborn, but the one as well 
as the other developes itself in the use of freedom, and is 
to be put to the account only of him who exercises this free- 
dom (1). Augustine, on the contrary, with more profound 
conceptions, which, however, might easily prevent a clear 
insight into the personal and moral relations of man, con- 
sidered the human race as a compact mass, a collective body, 
responsible in its unity and solidarity. With a predominant 
bias towards religion, he directed his attencion more to the 
inner and permanent state of the soul and its absolute relation 
to God, than to the passing and external actions of the indi- 
vidual. This tendency, proceeding from the experience of his 
own heart and life, led him to conjecture a mysterious con- 
nection subsisting between the transgression of Adam and the 
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sin of all men—a connection which loses itself in the dim 
beginnings of nature no less than of history. Mere supposi- 
tions, however, did not satisfy his mind; but, carrying out 
his system in all its logical consequences, and applying a false 
exegesis to certain passages, he laid down the following rigid 
proposition as his doctrine:—* As all men have sinned in 
Adam, they are justly subject to the condemnation of God on 
account of this hereditary sin and the guilt thereof” (2). 


(1) Pelag. lib. 1, De Lib. Arb., in Aug. De Pece. Orig. c. 13: 
Omne bonum ac malum, quo vel laudabiles, vel vituperabiles 
sumus, non nobiscum oritur, sed agitur a nobis: capaces enim 
utriusque rei, non plent nascimur, et ut sine virtute, ita et sine 
vitio procreamur, atque ante actionem proprie voluntatis id 
solum in homine est, quod Deus condidit; he even admits 
the preponderance of good in man, when he (according to 
August. De Nat. et Grat. c. 21) speaks of a natwralis quedam 
sanctitas, which dwells in man, and keeps watch in the castle 
of the soul over good and evil, and by which he means con- 
science. Comp. Julian (quoted by August. in Op. Imp. i. 105): 
Illud quod esse peccatum ratio demonstrat, inveniri nequit in 
seminibus. 122: Nemo naturaliter malus est: sed quicunque 
reus est, moribus, non exordiis accusatur. Other passages 
may be found in Miinscher, von Colin, i. s. 375 ff. [L. ii, 66: 
In omnes autem homines mors pertransit, quia una forma 
judicii prevaricatores quosque etiam relique comprehendit 
etatis; que tamen mors nec in sanctos, nec in innocentes 
ullos sevire permittitur, sed in eos pervadit quos prevari- 
cationem viderit zemulatos.] Comp. Wiggers, s. 91 ff. Augus- 
tine himself protested against the expression peccatum nature 
or peccatum naturale which the Pelagians imputed to him, 
and always substituted his phrase—peccatum originale. The 
Pelagians considered bodily death not as a punishment of the 
first sin, but as a physical necessity, though Pelagius himself 
conceded, at the Synod of Diospolis, that the death of Adam 
was a punishment inflicted upon Adam, but only upon him. 
Aug. De Nat. et Gr. 21 (c. 19); Op. Imp. i. 67, vi. 27, 30. 
Yet Pelagius did not deny the power of sin; he even asserted 
an increasing degradation of the human race; but he explained 
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this from the long habit of sinning and bad example. LEpist. 
ad Demetriadem, c. 8: Longa consuetudo vitiorum, que nos 
infecit a parvo paulatimque per multos corrupit annos, et ita 
postea obligatos sibi et addictos tenet, ut wim gquwodammodo. 
videatur habere nature. Cf. Schrickh, Kg. xiv. s. 344. 

(2) A list of the works in which Augustine combated the 
Pelagians will be found in Miinscher, von Colin, s. 373. The 
passages bearing on this question, which can be understood, 
however, only in their connection, are also given there, 
s. 377 ff (Comp. De Pecc. Mer. i. 2, 4, 21; Opus Imp. vi. 
30; De Pecc. Mer. i 10; De Nupt. et Concup. i 27, ii. 
57-59; Op. Imp. i. 47; De Nupt. et Concup. i. 26; De 
Pece. Orig. 36; De Con. et Grat. 28. In support of his views 
he appealed to infant baptism: De Pecc.. Mer. i. 39, iii. 7; 
Contra Jul. vi. 6; De Pece. Mer. i. 21; Enchirid. 93; to the 
formulas of exorcism: De Pecce. Orig. 45; and principally to 
Rom. v.12.) Wiggers, s. 99 ff. [De Civit. Dei, xiv. 1: A 
primis hominibus admissum est tam grande peccatum, ut in 
deterius eo natura mutaretur humana, etiam in posteros obli- 
gatione peccati et mortis necessitate transmissa.—De Corrept. et 
Grat. x. (28): Adam, quia per liberum arbitrium Deum de- 
seruit, justum judicium Dei expertus est ; ut cwm tota sua stirpe, 
que in illo adhuc posita tota cum ilo peccaverat, damnaretur. 
—De Pece. Orig. c. 38: Deus nihil fecit nisi quod hominem 
voluntate peccantem justo judicio cum stirpe damnavit, et ideo 
ibi quidquid etiam nondum erat natum, merito est in pre- 
varicatrice radice damnatum; in qua stirpe damnata, tenet 
hominem generatio-carnalis. De Nupt. et Concup. 11, o.5: 
Per unius illius voluntatem malam omnes in eo peccaverunt, 
quando omnes ille unus fuerunt, de quo propterea singuli 
peccatum originale traxerunt. De Civit. Dei, viii. 14: Deus 
enim creavit hominem rectum, naturarum auctor non utique 
vitiorum ; sed sponte depravatus justeque damnatus, depra- 
vatos damnatosque generabit. Omnes enim fuimus in illo, 
quando fuimus ule unus. Nondum erat nobis singillatim creata 
et. distributa forma, in qua singuli viveremus; sed jam natura 
erat seminalis, ex qua propagaremur; qua scilicet propter 
peccata vitiata, et vinculo mortis obstricta, justeque damnata, 
non alterius conditionis homo ex homine nascetur. | Ibid. 
xiv. 15: Adam faciendo voluntatem suam non ejus, a quo 
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factus est, universum genus humanum, propagine vitiata, culpz 
et pence fecit obnoxium. Ibid. xxii. 24: In originali malo duo 
sunt, peccatum atgue suppliciwm.|—On Augustine's interpreta- 
tion of Rom. v. 12 (in quo omnes peccaverunt, Vulg.), see Op. 
Imp. ii. 47 ss., 66, contra duas Epp. Pel. iv. 7 (c¢. 4); Julian, 
on the other hand, gives the following explanation: in quo 
omnes peccaverunt nihil aliud indicat, quam: quia omnes 
peccaverunt. Augustine's exposition was confirmed by the 
Synod of Carthage (A.D. 418). Comp. Miinscher, von Colin, s. 
381, 382. But it would be a great mistake, a merely 
atomistic procedure, to ascribe the whole theory of Augustine 
to this exegetical error. Deeper causes gave rise to that 
theory, viz.: (1) His own experience, moulded by the remark- 
able events in the history of his external and internal life; 
(2) Perhaps some vestiges of his former Manichzan notions, 
of which he might himself be unconscious, e.g. that of defile- 
ment in the act of generation (comp. De Nupt. et Concup. 
‘i. 27: Concupiscence, he says, is not attributed to the re- 
generate as sin; but in its own nature it is not without sin, 
it is the daughter and the mother of sin: hence every one 
conceived and born in the way of nature, is under sin until 
he is born again through Him—quem sine ista concupi- 
scentia virgo concepit'); (3) His realistic mode of thinking, 
which led him to confound the abstract with the concrete, 
and to consider the individual as a transient and vanishing 
part of the whole (massa perditionis). In connection with 
this mode of thinking, other causes might be: (4) His notions 
of the Church as a living organism, and of the effects of infant 
baptism ; (5) The opposition which he was compelled to make 
to Pelagianism and its possible consequences, threatening to 
destroy all deeper views of the Christian system. — Thus, 
according to Augustine, not only was physical death a punish- 
ment inflicted upon Adam and all his posterity, but he looked 
upon original sin itself as being in some sense a punishment of 
the first transgression, though it was also a real sin (God 
punishes sin by sin), and can therefore be imputed to every 


1 «‘ However little Augustine was satisfied by Manichexism, it is probable that 
the attraction, which at one period of his life he felt towards this system, pro- 
ceeded from his consciousness of the power of evil in man’s nature, a consciousness 
by which he was throughout his life deeply penetrated,” Baur, Dg. i. 2, s, 29, 
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individual. But it is on this very point, first, strongly 
emphasized by him, viz. the imputation of original sin, that 
his views differed from all former opinions, however strict they 
were, on the fall of man—He endeavoured to clear himself 
from the charge of Manicheism (in opposition to Julian) by 
designating sin not as a substance, but as a vitiwm, a languor ; 
he even charged his opponent with Manicheism. So, too, 
Airgustine could very well distinguish between the sim, which 
is common to all men, and personal crime, from which the 
pious are preserved. Enchir. 64: Neque enim quia peccatum 
est omne crimen, ideo crimen est etiam omne peccatum. 
Itaque sanctorum hominum vitam, quam diu in hac mortali 
(al. morte) vivitur, inveniri posse dicimus sine crimine; 
“ neccatum autem, si dixerimus quia non habemus, nosmet upsos 
seducimus, et veritas im nobis non est” (1 John i. 8).—Respect- 
ing his views of the insignificant remnant (lineamenta extrema) 
of the divine image left in man, and of the virtues of the 
heathen, see Wiggers, s. 119, Anm. 


§ 112. 
Second Point of Controversy. 


Inberty and Grace. 


Pelagius admitted that man, in his moral activity, stands 
in need of divine aid, and could therefore speak of the grace 
of God assisting the weakness of man by a variety of provi- 
sions (1). He supposed, however, this grace of God to be 
something external, and added to the efforts put forth by the 
free will of man; it can even be merited by man’s good will (2). 
Augustine, on the other hand, looked upon grace as the creative 

principle of life, which generates as an abiding good that 
freedom of the will which is entirely lost in the natural man. 
An the power of the natural man to choose between good and 
evil, to which great importance was attached by Pelagius, as 
well as by the earlier Church, he saw only a liberty to do evil, 
since the regenerate man alone can actually will the good (3). 
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(1) On this point Pelagius expresses himself clearly, as 
follows (in August. De Grat. c. 5): Primo loco posse statuimus, 
secundo velle, tertio esse. Posse in natura, velle in arbitrio, 
esse in effectu locamus. Primum illud, 4.e. posse ad Deum 
proprie pertinet, qui illud creature suze contulit; duo vero 
reliqua, h. e. velle et esse, ad hominem referenda sunt, quia 
de arbitrii fonte descendunt.. Ergo in voluntate et opere laus 
hominis est, immo et hominis e¢ Dei, qui ¢psiws voluntatis et 
operis possibilitatem dedit, quique ipsam possibilitatem gratiz 
suze adjuvat semper auxilio. Quod vero potest homo velle 
bonum atque perficere, solius Dei est. Hence man also owes 
to God, that he can will, as is said in what follows: quod 
possumus omne bonum facere, dicere, cogitare, illius est, gue 
hoc posse donavit, qui hoc posse adjuvat. Comp. c« 18: 
Habemus autem possibilitatem a Deo insitam, velut quandam, 
ut ita dicam, radicem fructiferam atque fecundam, etc. The 
freedom of the will is common to Jews, Gentiles, and Chris- 
tians; grace, according to Pelagius himself, is something 
exclusively Christian. Pelagius also rejected the proposition 
of Celestius: “gratiam Dei non ad singulos actus dari.” 
[Minscher, von Colin, i. 8. 386.] 

(2) Pelagius considered as means of grace, especially doc- 
trine, as the manifestation of the divine will, promises, and 
trials (to which belong the wiles of Satan); but Julian 
strongly denied that the will of man is first created by grace 
(fabricetur, condatur); he sees in them nothing but an adju- 
toriwm of the undisturbed free will, Comp. Aug. De Grat. 
Chr. c. 8, Op. Imp. i. 94, 95. [Miinscher, lc. s. 387, 388.] 
Julius Miller justly remarks (in his work on Sin, Ist ed., 
s. 475) that Pelagiuws has not the idea of development: “ he 
has not the conception of a life unfolding itself ; he only recognizes 
the mechanical concatenation of single acts.” Distinction of real 
and formal freedom. Comp., too, Meander, Dg. 385, on the 
different stages of the divine revelation of grace [corresponding 
in the view of Pelagius to its progressive deterioration]. 

(3) Augustine, on the contrary, maintains: Non lege atque 
doctrina insonante forinsecus, sed interna et occulta, mirabili 
ac ineffabili potestate operari Deum in cordibus hominum non 
solum veras revelationes, sed bonas etiam voluntates (De Grat. 
Chr. 24). He recognizes in the grace of God an inspiratio 
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dilectionis, and considers this as the source of everything. 
Nolentem prevenit, ut velit; volentem subsequitur, ne frustra 
velit (Enchir. c. 32)——He understands by freedom the being 
free from sin, that state of mind in which it is no longer 
necessary to choose between good and evil. The same view 
is expressed in his treatise De Civit. Dei, xiv. 11, which was 
not written against the Pelagians: Arbitrium igitur voluntatis 
tune est vere liberum, cum vitiis peccatisque non servit. Tale 
datum est a Deo: quod amissum proprio vitio, nisi a quo dari 
-potuit, reddi non potest. Unde Veritas dicit: Si vos Filius 
liberavit, tune vere libert eritis. Idque ipsum est autem, ac si 
diceret: si vos Filius salvos fecerit, tunc vere salvi eritis. 
Inde quippe liberator, unde salvator. Comp. contra duas Epp. 
Pel. i. 2. The freedom of the will is greater in proportion as 
the will itself is in a state of health; its state of health 
depends on its subjection to the divine mercy and grace.— 
Contra Jul. ii. c. 8, he calls the human will servum proprie 
voluntatis arbitrium.—Such expressions were so much misused 
by the monks of Adrumetum (about the year 426), that 
Augustine himself was compelled to oppose them (especially 
in his treatise De Correptione et Gratia) ; in general, he him- 
self frequently appealed from a practical point of view to the 
will of man (see the next section). [For a more detailed 
statement of Augustine's views respecting grace and the 
freedom of the will, see Miinscher, von Colin, i. § 93, and 
s, 388-398, where further passages are quoted.] At any 
rate, it was not the view of Augustine that man is like a 
stone or stick, upon whom grace works externally ; he could 
conceive of grace as working only in the sphere of freedom. 
Comp. Contra Julianum, iv, 15: Neque enim gratia Dei 
lapidibus aut lignis pecoribusve prestatur, sed quia imago Dei 
est (homo), meretur hanc gratiam. De Peccat. Merit. et 
Remiss. ii. § 6: Non sicut in lapidibus insensatis aut sicut in 
lis, in quorum natura rationem voluntatemque non condidit 
salutem nostram Deus operatur in nobis. [Julius Miller in 
his work on Sin, i 458 ff, shows that Augustine spoke of 
freedom under three aspects: (1) As spontaneity, in contrast 
with external force. This always exists in allmen. (2) Power 
of choice, liberum arbitrium,—as in Adam before the fall,—an 
equal power of deciding between the alternatives of good and 
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evil. But this is a low, weak state of the will. (3) The 
freedom with which the Son makes us free—the determination 
of the soul to what is good and holy—the non posse peccare— 
the felix necessitas boni—the union of freedom and necessity. ] 

[Bauwr, Dogmengesch. s. 179 ff.: In the system of Pelagius 
everything depends upon the principle of the freedom of the 
will; this is the determining and fundamental conception in 
his doctrine of sin and of grace. Freedom, as the absolute 
capacity of choice (liberum arbitrium), to determine equally 
for good or evil, appeared to him in such a degree to be the 
substantial good of human nature, that he even reckoned the 
capacity for evil as a bonwm nature, since we cannot choose 
good without in like manner being able to choose evil (Epist. 
ad Demetr. c. 2, 3).] 


ie by be 
Third Point of Controversy. 
Predestination. 


[J. B. Mozley, Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination, Lond. 1855. ] 


Augustine held the doctrine of hereditary depravity, the 
guilt of which man has himself incurred, and from which no 
human power or human determination can deliver; from 
which only the grace of God can save those to whom it is 
imparted. From these premisses it would necessarily follow 
that God, in consequence of an eternal decree, and without 
any reference to the future conduct of man, has elected (1) 
some out of the corrupt mass to become vessels of His mercy 
(vasa misericordiz), and left the rest as vessels of His wrath 
(vasa ire) to a just condemnation. Augustine called the 
former predestinatio, the latter reprobatio, and thus evaded the 
necessity of directly asserting the doctrine of a predestination 
to evil (predestinatio duplex) (2). On the whole, he en- 
deavoured to soften the harshness of his theory by practical 
cautions (3). But the doctrine in question became to many 
a stone of stumbling, which orthodox theologians themselves 
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(especially those of the Greek Church) endeavoured by every 
possible means to remove (4). This prepared the way for 
those practically well-meant but theoretically vague and un- 
founded schemes, which Semi-Pelagianism (see the following 
section) brought to light. 


(1) De Preed. Sanctorum, 37 (c. 18): Elegit nos Deus in 
Christo ante mundi constitutionem, predestinans nos in 
adoptionem filiorum: non quia per nos sancti et immaculati 
futuri eramus, sed elegit predestinavitque, ut essemus. Fecit 
autem hoc secundum placitum voluntatis suze, ut nemo de sua, 
sed de illius erga se voluntate glorietur, etc. In support of 
his views he appealed to Eph. 1 4,11, and Rom. ix.: he 
spoke, too, of a certus numerus electorum, neque augendus, neque 
minuendus, De Corrept. et Gr. 39 (c. 13). [De Dono Perse- 
verantie, c. 14: Hee est preedestinatio sanctorum, nihil aliud ; 
preescientia scilicet et preparatio beneficiorum Dei, quibus 
certissime liberantur, quicunque liberantur. Czteri autem 
ubi nisi in massa perditionis justo divino judicio relinquuntur ? 
De Corrept. et Gratia, c. 13: Hi ergo, qui non pertinent ad 
istum certissimum et felicissimum numerum (preedestinatorum) 
pro meritis justissime judicantur. De Pred. Sanc. c 19: 
Dicet (apostolus) ideo nos electos in Christo et praedestinatos 
ante mundi constitutionem, ut essemus-sancti et immaculati 
... non quia futuros tales nos esse prescivit, sed ut essemus 
tales per electionem gratis suz...c. 10: Si queratur, unde 
quisque sit dignus, non desunt, qui dicunt, voluntate humana; 
nos autem dicimus, gratia vel preedestinatione divina. Schmid, 
Dogmengesch. s. 59. Baur, in his Dogmengesch. s. 184; cites 
the following passage from De Corrept. et Gratia, c. 9, as 
bringing together the series of divine acts in respect to the 
elect: Quicunque in Dei providentissima dispositione presciti, 
preedestinati, vocati, justificati, glorificati sunt, non dico etiam 
nondum renati, sed etiam nondum nati, jam filii Dei sunt et 
omnino perire non possunt. This, says Bawr, exhibits what 
is hardest and most incomprehensible in the doctrine of 
Augustine.]|—He refutes the objections of the understanding 
by quoting Rom. ix. 20, and adducing examples from sacred 
history. Even in this life, worldly goods, health, beauty, 
physical and intellectual powers, are distributed unequally, 
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and not always in accordance with human views of merit, ibid. 
19, ¢. 8. Christ Himself was predestinated to be the Son of 
God, De Pred. 31 (ce. 15). De Corr. et Grat. § 30. He even 
calls Christ the preeclarissimum lumen predestinationis et 
gratiz. Meander, Dg. s. 394. 

(2) Augustine teaches a predestination to punishment and 
condemnation, but not a direct predestination to sin; comp. 
Enchiridion, c. 100. The passage 1 Tim. ui. 4, brought to 
prove the universality of grace, he explains as meaning that 
no age, condition, sex, etc., is excluded from grace, and adduces 
in illustration Luke xi. 42, where “omne olus” means every 
kind of herbs; comp. Enchiridion, c. 103, and Epist. 107 (Ad 
Vitalem): comp. A. Schweizer, Centraldogmen. i. s. 45. [De 
Dono Perseverantiz, c. 8: Cur gratia non secundum merita 
hominum datur? Respondeo, quoniam Deus misericors est. 
Cur ergo, inquit, non omnibus? Et hic respondeo, quoniam 
Deus judex est.] 

(3) De Dono Persev. 57 (c. 22): Preedestinatio non ita 
populis predicanda est, ut apud imperitam vel tardioris in- 
telligentiz multitudinem redargui quodammodo ipsa sua pre- 
dicatione videatur; sicut redargui videtur et. prescientia Dei 
(quam certe negare non possunt) si dicatur hominibus: “ Sive 
curratis, sive dormiatis, quod vos preescivit qui falli non potest, 
hoc eritis.” Dolosi autem vel imperiti medici est, etiam utile 
medicamentum sic alligare, ut aut non prosit, aut obsit. Sed 
dicendum est: “Sic currite, ut comprehendatis, atque ut ipso 
cursu vestro ita vos esse precognitos noveritis, ut legitime 
curreretis,” et si quo alio modo Dei prescientia predicari 
potest, ut hominis segnitia repellatur, 59... de ipso autem 
cursu vestro bono rectoque condiscite vos ad predestinationem 
divine gratie pertinere. 

(4) Notwithstanding the condemnation of Pelagius at the 
Synod of Ephesus, the system of Augustine did not exert 
any influence upon the theology of the Eastern Church. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia wrote (against the advocates of 
Augustinianism): mpcds tovs Néyovtas pices Kal ov yvoun 
mralew tovs avOperovs, 5 books (Photii Bibl. Cod. 177, 
some Latin fragments of which are preserved by Mar. Mercator, 
ed. Baluze ; Fritzsche, p..107 ss.). On the question whether 
it was directed against Jerome or against Augustine, see 
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Fritzsche, lc. p. 109 ss., and Meander, Kg. ii. s. 1360 ff, Dg. s. 
405.  Theodoret, Chrysostom, Isidore of Pelusium, and others 
continued to follow the earlier line of the dogmatic develop- 
ment. See the passages in Miimscher, von Colin, i. s. 408-410, 
and comp. § 108. 


e 


§ 114. 


Semi-Pelagianism and the later Teachers of the Church. 


J. Geffcken, Historia Semi-Pelagianismi Antiquissima, Gott. 1826, 4to. Wiggers, 
de Joh. Cassiano Massiliensi, qui Semi-Pelagianismi auctor vulgo perhibetur. 
Rost. 1824, 1825, 4to. By the same: Versuch einer pragmat. Darstellung 
des Augustinismus und Pelagianismus, Th. ii. Neander, Denkwiirdig- 
keiten, Bd. iii. s. 92 ff. 


In opposition both to the extreme Augustinians (Predesti- 
narians) (1), and to Augustinianism itself, a new system was 
formed upon which Monachism undoubtedly exerted a con- 
siderable influence (as its deepest roots are essentially Pelagian), 
but which also proceeded in part from a more healthy, practical, 
and moral tone. Its advocates endeavoured to pursue a 
middle course between the two extremes of Pelagianism and 
Augustinianism, and to satisfy the moral as well as the 
religious wants of the age, by the partial adoption of the 
premisses of both systems, without carrying them out to all 
their logical consequences (2). The leader of the Gallican 
‘theologians (Massilienses) who propounded this new system, 
afterwards called Semi-Pelagianism, was John Cassian, a disciple 
of Chrysostom (3), whom Prosper Aquitanus and others com- 
bated (4). He was followed by Faustus, Bishop of Rhegium (5), 
who gained a victory over Lwucidus, a hyper-Augustinian 
presbyter, at the Synod of Arles (aD. 472). For several 
decades Semi-Pelagianism continued to be the prevailing form 
of doctrine in Gaul (6), till it met with new opposition on 
the part of Avitus of Vienne (7), Cesarius of Arles (8), Ful- 
gentius of Ruspe (9), and others. After a variety of fortunes, 
Augustinianism obtained the preponderance even in Gaul, by 
means of the Synods of Arausio (Orange) and Valence (A.D. 
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529), but with the important restriction that. the doctrine of 
predestination to evil should not be taught (10). Boniface 
11., Bishop of Rome, in accordance with the measures adopted 
by his predecessors, confirmed these decisions (4.D. 530) (11). 
“Gregory the Great transmitted to subsequent ages the milder 
aspect of the Augustinian doctrine, in its relations to practical 
Christianity rather than to speculation” (12). 


(1) Under (doctrinal) Predestinarians are usually included 
the monks of Adrumetum, in the province of Byzacene in 
North Africa, and Lucidus, mentioned below, who taught the 
doctrine of a predestinatio duplex; still it is satisfactorily 
proved that (historically) “a sect, or even a separate party of 
Predestinarians who dissented from Augustine never existed” 
(as was formerly erroneously supposed). Comp. Wiggers, ii. 
3. 329 ff, 347. This error was spread by J. Sirmond, Historia 
Preedestinatiana (Opp. t. iv. p. 267 ss.), and the work edited 
by. him under the title Predestinatus, 1643, in which the 
Preedest. Heeresis is mentioned as the ninetieth in the order of 
heresies (reprinted in Gallandw Bibl. x.). Comp. also Walch, 
Historie der Ketzereien, v. s. 218 ff. Neander, Kg. ii. 3, 8. 
1339 ff. Gueseler, 1. § 113, notes 4,.9-11. [On this work, 
Preedestinatus, see Neander. The Jesuits were charged with 
having forged it. Bawr, Dg. s. 155, note, says that Neander 
maintains, without sufficient reason, that the second part of 
the book (it is in three parts) was not by the author himself, 
but was a current Augustinian treatise. Baur says that the 
whole work was really by a Semi-Pelagian, and intended to 
make Predestinarianism odious by carrying it out to the most 
_ revolting consequences: eg., “the predestined may sin ever 
so much, since without his own will he will attain salvation ; 
and, on the other hand, he who is destined to death strives in 
vain ;” illustrated in the instances of Judas and Paul.] 

(2) According to the reports made by Prosper and Hilary, 
scil. Prosperi (428, 429), to Augustine (in Wiggers, s, 153, 
Miinscher, von Colin, i. 8. 411), the treatise of Augustine, 
titled De Correptione et Gratia, had excited some commotion 
among the Gallican theologians and monks, in consequence 
of which he wrote the further treatises, De Pred. Sanctorum, 

Hacens, Hist. Door. 1. 25 
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and De Dono Perseverantie. Though these Gallican theo- 
logians differed in some particulars from Cassian (see Wiggers, 
s. 181), yet there was a considerable agreement between their 
doctrine and his. Comp. also Meander, s. 1315 ff. 

(3) Comp. above, § 82, note 21. Of his Collationes, the 
thirteenth is the most important. Prosper complains of his 
syncretism, Contra Collatorem, c. 5: Illi (Pelagiani) in 
omnibus justis hominum operibus libere voluntatis tuentur 
exordia, nos bonarum cogitationum ex Deo semper credimus 
prodire principia, tu informe nescio quid tertiwm reperistim 
This tertwwm consisted in the following _ particulars :— 
(a2) Cassian, who detested the profana opinio and impietas 
Pelagii (see Wiggers, ii. 8. 19, 20), regarded the natural man 
neither as morally healthy (as Pelagius did) nor as morally 
dead (like Augustine), but as diseased and morally weakened 
(dubitari non potest, inesse quidem omnia anime naturaliter 
virtutum semina beneficio creatoris inserta, sed nisi hc 
opitulatione Dei fuerint excitata, ad incrementum perfectionis 
non poterunt pervenire, Col. xiii 12). (6) He insisted so 
much more than Pelagius on the necessity and spiritual 
nature of divine grace (Col. xiii. 3), that he even ventured to 
assert that men are sometimes drawn to salvation against 
their will (nonnunquam etiam inviti trahimur ad salutem, 
comp. Inst. Coen. xii. 13; Wiggers, s. 85). But, in opposition 
to Augustine, he restricted only to a few (eg. Matthew and 
Paul) what the latter would extend to all, and appealed to 
the example of Zacchzeus, Cornelius the centurion, the thief on 
the cross, and others, in proof of his opinion. In general, he 
ascribed the ascensus to God, as well as the descensus, to 
earthly things, to the free will of man, and looked upon 
grace as rather co-operans, though he does not express himself 
very distinctly. Only we must take care not to refer all the 
merits of the saints to God, so as to leave to human nature 
nothing but what is bad. (c) He understood the redemption 
through Christ as universal, and thus rejected the doctrine of 
predestination (in the sense of Augustine and the hyper- 
Augustinians). The assertion that God would save only a 
few, appeared to him an ingens sacrilegium (Col. xiii. 7). 
An outline of his complete system is given by Wiggers, 
s. 47-136, and Baur, Dg. i. 2, s. 360 ff. [1. Man is not 
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dead in sin, but diseased; freedom is not lost, but lamed. 
2. Freedom and grace concur, sometimes: the one leading, and 
again the other; the initiation is usually in the will, but 
God draws some against their will; grace is internal. 3, Pre- 
destination on the basis of prescience. Comp. Baur (Dg. 
s. 187), who says that the result was merely that the two 
antagonistic positions of predestination and free will stood 
over against each other unreconciled. But still the result 
was to show that as the divine always stands above the 
human, so it is essential to the Church system that the 
absolute importance of grace should not be yielded, at least in 
the formal statements of doctrine. ] 

(4) Augustine himself combated Semi-Pelagianism in the 
above works. Wiggers gives a sketch of the controversy 
between Prosper on the one hand, and Cassian and the 
Semi-Pelagians on the other (s. 136 ff.). 

(5) Faustus first presided over the monastery of Lerinum, 
which was for some time the chief seat of Semi-Pelagianism. 
On Vineentius Lerinensis, comp. Wiggers, s. 208 ff.; on Faustus 
and his doctrine, ibid. s. 224 ff, 235 ff Respecting the 
doctrine of original sin, the views of Faustus come nearer to 
Augustine’s opinions than do those of Cassian; on the other 
hand, his ideas of the nature of grace are more external 
(Pelagian) than those of the latter; comp. Wiggers, s. 28'7.— 
But he bestows more attention upon the third point of the 
controversy, the doctrine of predestination. He decidedly 
rejects the doctrine of unconditional election by making a 
distinction between predetermination and foreknowledge, the 
former of which is independent of the latter; De Grat. et Lib. 
Arbitrio, i. Wiggers, s. 279 ff. Faustus uses, eg., the follow- 
ing arguments, which savour strongly of anthropomorphism : 
When I accidentally cast my eyes upon a vicious action, it 
does not follow that I am guilty of it because I have seen 
it. Thus God foresees adultery, without exciting man to 
impurity ; He foresees murder, without exciting in man the 
desire for its commission, etc., Wiggers, s. 282, 283. In 
speaking of the doctrine of unconditional predestination, as 
propounded by his opponent Lucidus, he used the strongest 
terms: lex fatalis, decretum fatale, fatalis constitutio, 
originalis definitio vel fatalis, and looked upon it as some- 
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thing heathenish, Wiggers, s. 315. He believed in universal 
atonement. [Among the modifying Augustinians, says Baur 
(Dg. s. 18'7), was the author of the work De Vocatione omnium 
Gentium, who, in a peculiar manner, while holding Augustine’s 
view of grace, conceived of original sin in a merely negative 
way, as the want of good, or as the mere following of natural 
instinct. The will remains the same, its object is different ; 
to the good it can be directed only by God; but every one 
can obtain this direction, since there is a universal as well as 
a special efficacy of grace. ] 

(6) Comp. Gennadius Massiliensis and Ennodius Ticinensis, 
in Wiggers, s. 350 ff. On Gennadius, see Weander, De. s, 401. 
A summary view of the Semi-Pelagian doctrine in general, and 
its relation to both Augustinianism and Pelagianism, is given 
in the form of a table by Wiggers, s. 359-364. 

(7) Wiggers, s. 368. 

(8) Wiggers, s. 8369, concerning his book De Gratia et Lib. 
Arbitrio. 

(9) Wiggers, s. 369 ff. Fulgentius, carrying the doctrine of 
imputation still farther than Augustine, consigned to ever- 
lasting fire not only those infants that died without being 
baptized, but also the immature fcetus; De Fide ad Petrum, 
c. 30, quoted by Wiggers, s. 376. But in reference to pre- 
destination, he endeavoured carefully to avoid all exaggera- 
tions which might give offence to Christian feelings (Meander, 
Kg. lic. 1854). After the interference of the Scythian monks, 
‘he expressly blamed those who asserted the doctrine of pre- 
destination to evil, though he maintained himself a predest. 
duplex (but in a different sense). Meander, le. s. 1357. 
Grace is in his opinion preveniens, as well as comitans and 
subsequens. (Ep. ad Theodorum de Conversione a Seculo, 
quoted by Wiggers, s. 386.) 

(10) Mansi, t. viii. p. 711 ss. Aug. Opp. t. x. part ii. 
Append. p. 157 ss. Waggers, s. 430. Miinscher, von Colin, 
s. 417. The conclusion is the most important part: [Hoc 
etiam secundum. catholicam fidem, credimus, quod accepta per 
baptismum gratia omnes . baptizati, Christo auxiliante et 
co-operante, quae ad salutem pertinent, possint et debeant, si 
fideliter laborare valuerint, adimplere]. Aliquos vero ad 
malum divina potestate predestinatos esse non solum non 
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credimus, sed etiamsi sunt, qui tantum malum credere velint, 
cum omni detestatione illis anathema dicimus. On the Synod 
of Valence, see Mansi, viii. 723 ss; App. p. 162. 

(11) Among the earlier popes, Celestine and Gelasius I. had 
condemned Semi-Pelagianism; Hormisdas, on the contrary, 
pronounced a very mild judgment in opposition to the 
Scythian monks, without, however, denying the doctrine of 
Augustine. See Bonifacii II. Epist. ad Cesarium, given by 
Mansi, t. viii. p. 735, and App. p. 161 ss. 

(12) Comp. Meander, Kg. iii. s. 287. Wiggers, de Gregorio M. 
ejusque Placitis Anthropologicis, Rost. 1838. Law, s. 379 ff. 
The views of Gregory are most fully developed in Moralia, iv. 
ce. 24; comp. xv. c. 15, 51, ix. ce. 21, 34, and many other 
passages. Along with strict Augustinianism, we find in his 
writings Semi-Pelagian modifications, See Zaw, s. 400 f. 
For his views respecting the doctrine of grace, see Mor. xx. 4; 
. Hom. in Ezech. i. 5 (Lau, s. 403 ff). He also distinguishes 
between gratia preveniens and subsequens. The former is 
operans, but at the same time co-operans. The gratia subse- 
quens is a help: ne inaniter velimus, sed possimus implere. 
See Mor. xxii. c. 9: Sancti viri sciunt, post primi parentis 
lapsum de corruptibili stirpe se editos, et non virtute propria, 
sed preeveniente gratia superna ad meliora se vota et opera 
commutatos: et quidquid sibi mali inesse conspiciunt, de mor- 
tali propagine sentiunt meritum; quidquid vero in se boni 
inspiciunt, immortalis gratiz cognoscunt donum, eique de 
accepto munere debitores fiunt, qui et preveniendo dedit iis 
bonum velle quod noluerunt, et subsequendo concessit bonum 
esse, quod volunt.—Gregory further maintains that grace can 
be lost, Mor. xxv. 8 (we know what we are, but we do not 
know what we shall be); while, on the other hand, he 
appears to assert the irresistibility of grace (Mor. ix. 9: sicut 
nemo obstitit largitati vocantis, ita nullus obviat justitiz 
relinquentis) , again, he says that the humble will accept, the 
proud reject, the gift of God (Mor. xxx. 1; Evang. lib. ii; 
Hom. 22); comp. Lau, s. 410, 411. [On Gregory, compare 
Wiggers in the Zeitschrift f. hist. Theologie, 1854, on the 
History of Augustinian Anthropology after the Condemnation 
of Semi-Pelagianism, s. 7-43. Gregory agrees with Augustine 
on the primitive state. As to the fall, he asserts a primitive 
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weakness in Adam; he calls original sin a disease, and admits 
a certain necessity of sinning; free will is not annulled, 
but weakened; man can withstand grace; predestination is 
only of the elect, yet he denies the absolute decree. Bonum 
quod agimus, et Dei est, et nostrum; Dei, per preevenientem 
eratiam; nostrum, per obsequentem liberam voluntatem. 
Suprema pietas prius agit in nobis aliquid sine nobis, ut 
subsequente quoque nostro libero arbitrio bonum, quod jam 
appetimus, agat nobiscum: quod tamen per impensam gratiam 
in extremo judicio ita remunerat in nobis, ac si solis pre- 
cessisset ex nobis. ] 


It is worthy of notice that in this protracted controversy the objective aspect of 
anthropology was far more developed than the subjective. The doctrine of 
the economy of redemption still remains in an imperfect state, as may be 
seen, é.g., from the indefinite manner in which the terms justificare and 
justificatio (= justum facere, see Wiggers, s. 380) were used, and from the 
want of proper definitions of the nature of faith. | Wiggers therefore justly 
closes his account of this controversy by saying: ‘‘A more profound ex- 
amination of the nature of faith would even then have given a very different 
appearance to Christian anthropology.” It should further be observed 
that the Augustinian doctrine of predestination rested on the premisses 
contained in his views of original sin. Adam was free before the fall, and 
consequently stood out of the sphere of predestination, though God fore- 
knew his transgression (Aug. de Civ. Dei, xii. 21). Later theologians 
(the supralapsarians) first extended predestination even to Adam, and so 
completed the doctrine of predestination in a speculative way. Thus it 
was reserved for the Reformation to finish the work which Augustine left 
incomplete; the Lutherans, by developing the doctrine of faith and 
justification ; the Calvinists, by developing that of absolute predestination. 
On the other hand, the Roman Catholic Church either placed itself in 
opposition to its own Father (in the Council of Trent and among *the 
Jesuits), or simply adhered to the doctrine propounded by him (the 
Jansenists). Neander (Dg. 887) has drawn attention to the fact that with 
Augustine justification and sanctification run into each other, while 
Pelagius views justification in a more external manner, Comp. also Baur, 
Dg. 1. 2, s. 395 ff 
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‘Its intrinsic excellence makes it a valuable contribution to our biblical literature.’— 


British and Foreign Evangelical Review, 
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LANGE’S COMMENTARIES. 


(Subscription price, nett), 15s. each. 


"THEOLOGICAL AND HOMILETICAL COMMENTARY 
ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

Specially designed and adapted for the use of Ministers and Students. By 
Prof. JouN Perer Lance, D.D., in connection with a number of eminent 
European Divines. Translated, enlarged, and revised under the general 
editorship of Rev. Dr. Putirp Scuarr, assisted by leading Divines of the various 
Evangelical Denominations. 


OLD TESTAMENT—14 VOLUMES. 


I. GENESIS. With a General Introduc- | IX. THE PSALMS. By Cart BERNHARDT 
tion to the Old Testament. By Prof. J. P. Moti, D.D. With a new Metrical Version 








II. 


Lanex, D.D. Translated from the German, 
with Additions, by Prof. Tayter Lewis, 
LL.D., and A. Gosman, D.D. 


EXODUS. By J. P. Lanes, D.D. 
LEVITICUS. By J. P. Lanau, D.D. With 
GENERAL INTRODUCTION by Rey. Dr. 
Oseoopn. 


of the Psalms, and Philological Notes, by T. 
J. Conant, D.D. 


X. PROVERBS. By Prof. Orro Z6cKLER. 


D.D. ECCLESIASTES. By Prof. 0. Zock- 
LER, D.D. With Additions, and a new 
Metrical Version, by Prof. TayLer Lewis, 





D.D. THE SONG OF SOLOMON. by 
III. NUMBERS AND DEUTERONOMY. Prof. O. Zockuer, D.D. 
NUMBERS, By Prof. J. P. Lanen, D.D. 


DEUTERONOMY. By W. J. Scaroxrper, 


IV. JOSHUA. By Rev. F. R. Fay. JUDGES 
and RUTH. By Prof. PauLus Cassx LL, D.D. 


V. SAMUEL, I. and II, 
Erpmann, D.D, 


XI. ISAIAH. By C, W. E. NAEGELSBACH. 


XII. JEREMIAH, By C. W. E. Nawcers- 
BpacH, D.D, LAMENTATIONS. By C. W. 


By Professor E. Nancetssacu, D.D. 


XIII, EZEKIEL. By F. W. Scuroper, 
D.D. DANIEL. By Professor ZocKLER 
D.D. 


XIV. THE MINOR PROPHETS. HOSEA, 
JOEL, and AMOS. By Orro ScHMOLLER, 
Ph.D. OBADIAH and MICAH. By Rev. 
PavuL KLEINERT. JONAH, NAHUM, 
HABAKKUK, and ZEPHANIAH, By Rey. 
PavuL KieInert. HAGGAI. By Rev. Jamis 
E. M‘Curpy. ZECHARIAH. By. T. W. 
Cuampers, D.D. MALACHI. By Joszpx 
PackarD, D.D, » 


VI. KINGS. By Karu Car. W. F. Baur, 
D.D. 


VII. CHRONICLES, I, and II. By Orro 
Zockurer. EZRA. By Fr. W. Scuutrz. 
NEHEMIAH, By Rey. Howarv Crossy, 
D.D.,LL.D. ESTHER, By Fr. W. Scuurrz. 


VIII. JOB. With an Introduction and 
Annotations by Prof. TayLer Lewis, LL.D. 
A Commentary by Dr. Orro ZocKuEr, to- 
gether with an Introductory Essay on Hebrew 
Poetry by Prof. Puitie Scuarr, D.D. 
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THE APOCRYPHA, (Just published.) By E, C, Bissett, D.D, One Volume. 
NEW TESTAMENT—10 VOLUMES. 


I, MATTHEW. With a General Intro- | VII. GALATIANS. By Orro Scumorier, 
duction to the New Testament. By J. P. Ph.D. EPHESIANS and COLOSSIANS. 
Lanes, D.D. Translated, with Additions, by By Kari Bratnzr, D.D. PHILIPPIANS, 
Pui.ip Souarr®, D.D. By Kart Braung, D.D. 


VIII. THESSALONIANS. By Drs. AuBER- 
Lin and Riccenpacn. TIMOTHY. By J. 
J. VAN Oosterzen, D.D. TITUS. By J.J. 
Van OostERz&x, 1).D. PHILEMON. By J. 
J. Van Oosterzex, D.D, HEBREWS, By 
Kar B. Mott, D.D. 


IX. JAMES. By J. P. Lanex, D.D., and 
J. J. VAN OostTerzen, D.D. PETER and 
JUDE. By G. F. C. Fronmtinuer, Ph.D. 
JOHN. By Kart Braung, D.D. 


X. THE REVELATION OF JOHN. By 
Dr. J. P. Laner. Together with double 
Alphabetical Index to all the Ten Volumes 
on the New Testament, by Jonn H. Woops, 





II. MARK. By J.P. Lanes, D.D. LUKE. 
By J. J. Van OosTeRZzEE. 


III, JOHN. By J. P. Lanex, D.D. 


IV. ACTS. By G. V. Lecuter, D.D., and 
Rey. CHARLES GEROK. 


V. ROMANS. By J. P. LANGE, D.D., and 
Rev. F. R. Fay, 





VI. CORINTHIANS, 


By Curistran F. 
KLING, 
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CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 


STIER’S WORDS OF THE LORD JESUS. 


To meet a very general desire that this now well-known Work should be 
brought more within the reach of all classes, both Clergy and Laity, Messrs. 
CiarK are now issuing, for a limited period, the Hight Volumes, handsomely 
bound in Four, at the Subscription Price of 


TWO GUINEAS 


As the allowance to the Trade must necessarily be small, orders sent either 
direct or through Booksellers must in every case be accompanied with a Post 
Office Order for the above amount. 

‘The whole work is a treasury of thoughtful exposition. Its measure of practical and 


spiritual application, with exegetical criticism, commends it to the use of those whose duty 
it is to preach as well as to understand the Gospel of Christ.-—Guardian. 





New and Cheap Edition, in Four Vols., demy 8vo, Subscription Price 28s., 





Piee oe OF THE, LORDJJESUS, CHRISTs: 


A Complete Critical Examination of the Origin, Contents, and Connection of 
the Gospels. Translated from the German of J. P. Lancer, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Bonn. Edited, with additional Notes, by 
Marcus Dons, D.D. 


‘We have arrived at a most favourable conclusion regarding the importance and ability 
of this work—the former depending upon the present condition of theological criticism, 
the latter on the wide range of the work itself; the singularly dispassionate judgment 
of the Author, as well as his pious, reverential, and erudite treatment of a subject inex- 
pressibly holy. .. . We have great pleasure in recommending this work to our readers. 
We are convinced of its value and enormous range.’—IJrish Ecclesias# (Gazette. 





BENGEL’S GNOMON—CHEAP EDITION. 


GNOMON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Jonn Apert Bencet. Now first translated into English. With 
Original Notes, Explanatory and Illustrative. Edited by the Rev. 
Anprew R. Fausset, M.A. The Original Translation was in Five Large 
Volumes, demy 8vo, averaging more than 550 pages each, and the very 
great demand for this Edition has induced the Pubiishers to issue the 
Five Volumes bound in Three, at the Subscription Price of 


TWENTY-FOUR SHILLINGS, 
They trust by this still further to increase its usefulness. 


‘Tt is a work which manifests the most intimate and profound knowledge of Scripture, 
and which, if we examine it with care, will often be found to condense more matter into 
a line than can be extracted from many pages of other writers.’— Archdeacon HARE, 

‘In respect both of its contents and its tone, Bengel’s Gnomon stands alone. Even 
among laymen there has arisen a healthy and vigorous desire for scriptural knowledge, 
and Bengel has done more than any other man to aid such inquirers. There is perhaps 
no book every word of which has been so well weighed, or in which a single technical 
term contains so often far-reaching and suggestive views. .. . The theoretical and 
practical are as intimately connected as light and heat in the sun’s ray.’—Life of Perthes. 
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Just published, Second Edition, in One Volume, 8vo, price 12s., 


FINAL CAUSES. 


By PAUL JANET, Member of the Institute, Paris. 
Cranslated from the latest french Evition by William Aleck, B.D. 


CONTENTS.—Pretiinary CHarrER—The Problem. Book I—The Law of 
Finality. Boox II.—The First Cause of Finality. APPENDIX. 


‘This very learned, accurate, and, within its prescribed limits, exhaustive work. . . . 
The book as a whole abounds in matter of the highest interest, and is a model of learn- 
ing and judicious treatment.’—Guwardian. 


‘Tlustrated and defended with an ability and learning which must command the 
reader's admiration. —Dublin Review. 


‘A great contribution to the literature of this subject. M. Janet has mastered tho 
conditions of the problem, is at home in the literature of science and philosophy, and has 
that faculty of felicitous expression which makes French books of the highest class such 
delightful reading; . . . in clearness, vigour, and depth it has been seldom equalled, and 
more seldom excelled, in philosophical literature.’—Spectator. ° 


‘A wealth of scientific knowledge and a logical acumen which will win the admiration 
of every reader. —Church Quarterly Revew. 





Fust published, in demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 


el Ee Bal BeL Bee DeOeOANR NEE Ose fi eats 


(Sebenth Series of Cunningham Lectures.) 


By JOHN LAIDLAW, D.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology, New College, Edinburgh. 





~ 

‘An important and valuable contribution to the discussion of the anthropology of the 
sacred writings, perhaps the most considerable that has appeared in our own language.’ 
—Literary Churchman. 

‘The work is a thoughtful contribution to a subject which must always have deep 
interest for the devout student of the Bible.’—British Quarterly Review. 


‘Dr. Laidlaw’s work is scholarly, able, interesting, and valuable. . . . Thoughtful 


and devout minds will find much to stimulate, and not a little to assist, their meditations 
in this learned and, let us add, charmingly printed volume.’—Record. 


‘On the whole, we take this to be the most sensible and reasonable statement of the 
Biblical psychology of man we have met.’—Zapositor. 


‘The book will give ample material for thought to the reflective reader; and it holds 
a position, as far as we know, which is unique.’—Church Bells. 


‘The Notes to the Lectures, which occupy not less than 120 pages, are exceedingly 
valuable, The style of the lecturer is clear and animated; the critical and analytical 
judgment predominates.’—English Independent. 
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Just published, Second Edition, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d., 


THE HUMILIATION OF CHRIST, 


PNT Ss PHYSICAL SOE THICAL, AND 
OFFICIAL ASPECTS. 


By A. B. BRUCE, DD, 


PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY, FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, GLASGOW, 


‘Dr. Bruce’s style is uniformly clear and vigorous, and this book of his, as a whole, 
has the rare advantage of being at once stimulating and satisfying to the mind in a high 
degree, —British and Foreign Evangelical Review, i 

‘This work stands forth at once as an original, thoughtful, thorough piece of work in 
the branch of scientific theology, such as we do not often meet in our language. . . . It 

- is really a work of exceptional value; and no one can read it without perceptible gain in 
theological knowledge.’—Enylish Churchman. 

‘We have not for a long time met with a work so fresh and suggestive as this of Pro- 
fessor Bruce, . . . We do not know where to look at our English Universities for a 
treatise so calm, logical, and scholarly.’—Hnglish Independent, 





By the same Author. 


Just published, Third Edition, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d., 


THE TRAINING OF THE TWELVE; 


OR, 


Exposition of Passages in the Gospels 
exhibiting the Thoelbe Disciples of Jesus under Discipline 
for the Apostleship. 


‘Here we have a really great book on an important, large, and attractive subject—a 
book full of loving, wholesome, profound thoughts about the fundamentals of Christian 
faith and practice.’—British and Foreign Evangelical Review, 

‘It is some five or six years since this work first made its appearance, and now that a 
second edition has been called for, the Author has taken the opportunity to make some 
alterations which are likely to render it still more acceptable, Substantially, however, 
the book remains the same, and the hearty commendation with which we noted its first 
issue applies to it at least as much now,’—Rock, 

‘The value, the beauty of this volume is that it is a unique contribution to, because a 
loving and cultured study of, the life of Christ, in the relation of the Master of the 
Twelve,’—LEdinburgh Daily Review, 
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PROFESSOR GODET’S WORKS. 


In Three Volumes, 8vo, price 31s, 6d., 
A COMMENTARY ON 


Pel EGOS" Pie SOrs (ST roca 


By PF IGODEL, D:D., 


PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY, NEUCHATEL. 


‘This work forms one of the battle-fields of modern inquiry, and is itself so rich in 
spiritual truth that itis impossible to examine it too closely ; and we welcome this treatise 
from the pen of Dr. Godet. We have no more competent exegete, and this new volume 
shows all the learning and vivacity for which the Author is distinguished.’'—-Freeman. 








In Two Volumes, 8vo, price 21s., 


(eH ER. G.0:S:PskeL (0 -Fs 35 Tepe lieaee 


Translated from the Second French Cvition. 
‘Marked by clearness and good sense, it will be found to possess value and interest as 


one of the most recent and copious works specially designed to illustrate this Gospel.’— 
Guardian. 





In Two Volumes, 8vo, price 21s., 


oT. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


‘We have looked through it with great care, and have been charmed not less by the 
clearness and fervour of its evangelical principles than by the carefulness of its exegesis, 


its fine touches of spiritual intuition, and its appositeness of historical illustration.’— 
Baptist Magazine. 





In crown 8vo, price 6s., 


DEFENCE OF THE’ CHRISTIAN ‘FAITE: 


TRANSLATED BY THE 


Hon. AND Rev. Canon LYTTELTON, M.A., 
RECTOR OF HAGLEY. 

‘This volume is not unworthy of the great reputation which Professor Godet enjoys. 
It shows the same breadth of reading and extent of learning as his previous works, and 
the same power of eloquent utterance,’—Church Bells, 

‘Professor Godet is at once so devoutly evangelical in his spirit and so profoundly 
intelligent in his apprehension of truth, that we shall all welcome these contributions to 
the study of much debated subjects with the utmost satisfaction. —Christian World, 





In demy 8vo, Fourth Edition, price 10s. 6d., 


MODERN DOUBT AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 


A Series of Apologetic Lectures addressed to Earnest 
Seekers after Truth. 


By THEODORE CHRISTLIEB, D.D., 


UNIVERSITY PREACHER AND PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY AT BONN. 


Translated, with the Author’s sanction, chiefly by the Rev. H. U. Werrsrecut, 
Ph.D., and Edited by the Rev. T. L. Krnaspury, M.A. 


‘We recommend the volume as one of the most valuable and important among recent 
contributions to our apologetic literature. . . . We are heartily thankful both to the 
learned Author and to his translators.’— Guardian. 

‘We express our unfeigned admiration of the ability displayed in this work, and of 
the spirit of deep piety which pervades it; and whilst we commend it to the careful 
perusal of our readers, we heartily rejoice that in those days of reproach and blasphemy 


so able a champion has come forward to contend earnestly for the faith which was once 
delivered to the saints.’—Christian Observer. 
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DR. LUTHARDT’S WORKS. 


In Three handsome crown 8vo Volumes, price 6s. each. 


‘We do not know any volumes so suitable in these times for young men 
entering on life, or, let us say, even for the library of a pastor called to deal 
with such, than the three volumes of this series. We commend the whole of 
them with the utmost cordial satisfaction. They are altogether quite a 
specialty in our literature.’— Weekly Review. 


APOLOGETIC LECTURES 


ON THE 
FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Siath Edition. 
By C. E. LUTHARDT, D.D., Letezic. 


‘From Dr. Luthardt’s exposition even the most learned theologians may derive in- 
valuable criticism, and the most acute disputants supply themselves with more trenchant 
and polished weapons than they have as yet been possessed of.’—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


APOLOGETIC LECTURES 


ON THE 


SAVING TRUTHS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Fourth Edition. 


‘Dr. Luthardt is a profound scholar, but a very simple teacher, and expresses himself 
on the gravest matters with the utmost simplicity, clearness, and force.—Literary World. 


APOLOGETIC LECTURES 











ON THE 
MORAL TRUTHS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Third Edition. — - 


‘The ground covered by this work is, of course, of considerable extent, and there is 
scarcely any topic of specifically moral interest now under debate in which the reader 
will not find some suggestive saying. The volume contains, like its predecessors, a truly 
wealthy apparatus of notes and illustrations. —English Churchman. 





In Three Volumes, 8vo, price 31s. 6d., 
ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL DESCRIBED AND EXPLAINED 
ACCORDING TO ITS PECULIAR CHARACTER. 


‘Full to overflowing with a ripe theology and a critical science worthy of their great 
theme.’—Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette, 





In demy 8vo, price 9s., 


ST. JOHN THE AUTHOR OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


By Proressor C. E. LUTHARDT, 
Author of ‘Fundamental Truths of Christianity,’ etc. 


Translated and the Literature enlarged by C. R. Gregory, Leipzig. 


‘A work of thoroughness and value. The translator has added a lengthy Appendix, 
containing a very complete account of the literature bearing on the controversy respect- 
ing this Gospel. The indices which close the volume are well ordered, and add greatly 
to its value.’—Guardian. 

‘There are few works in the later theological literature which contain such a wealth 
of sober theological knowledge and such an invulnerable phalanx of objective apolo- 
getical criticism.’ —Professor Guericke. 





Crown 8vo, 5s., 


LUTHARDT, KAHNIS, AND BRUCKNER. 
The Church: Its Origin, its History, and its Present Position. 
‘A comprehensive review of this sort, done by able hands, is both instructive and 
suggestive.’—Record. 
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HAGENBACH, KARL RUDOLPH, 1801-1874. 

A history of Christian doctrines. Trans- 
lated from the fifth and last German edition, 
with additions from other sources. With an in- 
troduction by E.H.Plumptre.. Edinburgh,Clark, 
1883-85. 
3v. 2hem.(Clark's foreign theological libra- 


Py. Ne8i, V.1,0,8) 339449 


"Sources of the history of doctrines": v.1, 
p.27-36. 

"Works on the history of doctrines": 
Wades est 44 : 
1. Theology, Doc- jFinal--History. CCSC/ej 
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